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Preface 


The Supreme Intelligence, who presides over the affairs of men 
and nations, has made no promise of immortality for the American 
Republic. It may well be that the “American dream” and the hope 
it has inspired have a divine origin— that, as someone has said, they 
represent “a communication in time to our incomplete human con- 
sciousness from a consciousness that is eternally complete"— but the 
Republic which enshrines the dream and the hope, like all human 
institutions, is man made. It has no claim to survival other than the 
competence of its citizens. And competent citizenship is also man 
made. It is the product of education and experience. These are basic 
assumptions that run through all the following pages. 

The book, in part, is the outcome of years of experimentation 
with a “Department of Citizenship” at Washburn University, This 
was made possible by the interest of a distinguished businessman who 
believed that the sole guarantee of democratic institutions is com- 
petent citizens, and that responsibility for the making of competent 
citizens rests heavily upon the college. Chapter XV describes some- 
what in detail the courses of study offered by the department, and 
the activities in the nature of laboratory work which were conducted 
in connection with the courses. In part, also, the book derives from 
an experience of many years in working with various citizens' groups 
throughout the nation. A study and appraisal of these groups is given 
in Chapter XVI. 

The ideals and concepts of citizenship are presented, not merely 
as a creed to be chanted, but as a body of principles to be built into 
the social, economic, and political structure of democracy in the 
same way tliat the laws of mechanics are built into a modem sky- 
scraper or a gigantic bridge. Obviously the ideals of citizenship are 
not merely to be adulated but to be used, and the fact is indisputable 
that as a people our present use of them leaves much to be desired. 
This, it can hardly be questioned, is one of the weakest spots of our 
democratic system. 

This book is presented as a general survey. Two volumes now in 
preparation— C»vt7 Liberty and Rights in the New Day and Cifixett* 
ihip and Economic Rights in the New Day— wiU discuss in more 
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detail various important aspects and implications of citizenship 
which necessarily have received only brief notice in this volume. 

I am deeply indebted to my wife for invaluable co-operation in 
the preparation of this work, and to Mr. Marco Morrow, of the 
Capper Publications, Inc., for many constructive criticisms both as to 
material and as to forms of expression. 

I am also grateful to the many writers of books and articles upon 
whom I have drawn freely for illustrative matter. I have endeavored 
to recognize this debt by appropriate footnotes and references. 

Parley Paul Womer 


Acknowledgment is made to the following copyright owners lor peimisuon to 
use quotations at the heads of chapters: 

Columbia University Press, for selection reprinted from Soctal Evolution and 
Political Theory, by L. T. Hobhouse. Used by special permission. 

Harvard University Press, for selection from Theory of the Democratic State, 
by Marie C. Swabey. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 

Henry Holt 8c Company, for selection from The Public and Its Problems, by 
John Dewey. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, for eight lines from The Watchers of the Sky, by 
Alfred Noyes. Copyright 1922. Used by special penmssion of the publishers, 

Longmans. Green Sc Company. Inc., for selection from Principles of Political 
Obligations, by Thomas Hill Green. . 

Virgil Markham, for sixteen hnes from "Brotherhood," by Edwin Markham. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, for selection from Education for Citizenihip, by George 
A. Coe. 
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The Originj FmcfionSj and Character 
of Cith^nshi-p 




chapter I 


Citizenship the Basic Principle of the 
Democratic State 

The student of social evolution, first of all, must endeavor to grasp the broad 
trend of social evolution; that is to say, he must attempt a synthesis of its suc- 
cessive phases, and here he might conceivably take the evolution of a single so- 
ciety, or of a type of civilization, or finally, of the whole of humanity for his 
subject. Provided that the process be grasped as a connected whole and that any 
illuminating description can be given of its trend and tendency, provided that 
he finds in it, as it were, any dear hmt of definiteness of direction, the object 
will be a perfectly legitimate one for sdentific endeavor. — L. T. Hobhouse 


1. The Classification of States 

2. The Emergence of Chizenship in Social Evolution 
8. Citizenship in the Greek Crry States 

4. Expansions of Citizenship in Modern Democracy 


A french writer, Robert de Saint-Jean, discussing the demoraliza- 
tion of the French people that so quickly followed the German at- 
tack on France in the spring of 1940, and the consequent disaster, 
comments bitterly upon the failure of French officials, both civil and 
military, their lack of understanding, and their general incompetence 
in the face of a crisis so immediate and so great. “But far more dis- 
astrous,” he goes on to say, "was the failure of French citizenship. 
Though the people as a whole were better than the mediocrities 
who made up their government, their indiflerentism, their disposi- 
tion to regard themselves merely as spectators, and more than all, 
their loss of capacity for moral indignation made them ineffectual 
citizens.” ^ 

Inadvertently, perhaps, this French journalist posits the funda- 

^ Specific statements in De Saint-Jean's critidsm supplied by an editorial iu the 
Kansas Ctty Sian Aug. 17, 1941. 

There axe, of course, other explanations of the French collapse, such as the defense 
psychology that characterized the French military mind and the failure of the High 
Command to grasp the significance of air power and of mechanized land operauona. 
Kesponslbility for these failures is hardly attributable to the IneSectual cltizenslUp of 
the Fiendi people. 
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mental problem, not only of France, but also of America and of 
every other democratic state. It is the problem of developing the 
"effectual citizenship” that democracy necessarily presupposes, and 
without which the democratic state, as such, simply cannot exist. 

For the proper conduct of affairs in the democratic state, two 
things, unquestionably, have fundamental importance. One of these 
is the development of political forms, modes, methods, and 
techniques adequate to cope with the immensely complex conditions 
and problems which necessarily beset the modern state. The other is 
a degree of competence in the citizen body that is equal to the task 
of operating the political machinery in a manner that is really “ef- 
fectual” in the sense that the public interest is properly served. 

Hitherto in America, as in France and other democratic states, 
there has been a marked tendency to stress the machinery of gov- 
ernment and to assume that it works automatically. The simplicity, 
in this respect, of a large, if not a preponderant, section of the gen- 
eral public in all the democracies resembles that of the man who 
came to the agent of a manufacturing company to buy a pump for 
the watering of his stock. When asked by the agent how he proposed 
to provide power to operate the pump, he replied that he wanted 
an instrument large enough to supply not only the water that was 
needed for the stock but an additional amount sufficient to make the 
pump work. When told by the agent that such a combination was 
impossible, the man was surprised and indignant, and declared that, 
with the amount of capital he could furnish, the company must be 
a hoax if it could not provide such a pump.® 

Even the writers of textbooks on democratic government are prone 
to emphasize the implements of government and the task of admin- 
istration, describing them in all their minute details while saying 
little of the citizen interest and effectualness which are necessary to 
make the machinery operate, or of how that interest and effectual- 
ness are to be developed and directed. 

Obviously a fundamental need in America as weU as in other 
democratic states is a general realization that any worth-while pro- 
gram to conserve democracy must be based upon a serious, nation- 
wide, and continuous effort (1) to develop effectual citizens and 
(2) I to develop an effectual citizenry, which is a citizen body that 
^pctions effectually as a body. 

A. T, m JUlatiotu Jfetween Fmdam and JUspmtibttity, 
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CITIZENSHIP THE BASIC PRINCIPLE OF THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 

1 

The social and political groups commonly designated states or 
nations, both as present and as historical phenomena, are subject 
to distinct differences in classification. The distinguishing principle 
in this classification is the nature of the social and political bond. 
It is doubtless true, as students of social morphology point out, that 
there are some forces making for association that are common to 
all societies, from the lowest to the highest. There Is, for example, 
a certain interest that we take in one another as human beings which 
makes some kind of association preferable to a life of solitude.^ 
This community of interest, however, is common to all human 
associations and, therefore, cannot be used as a basis of classifying 
social and political groups. There are discernible, moreover, in the 
various groupings of people throughout the centuries, divergent 
principles of union which determine the respective characters of 
these groups as social and political entities. Accordingly, it may be 
said that it is the principle of union— in other words, the nature of 
the social bond— that is the proper basis of classifying the various 
groupings of mankind .which are called states. 

The word “citizenship" expresses the character of the bond that 
is distinctive of the democratic state. It indicates the function of 
individuals as units of the democratic state— a function that implies 
not only the right but a definite responsibility to participate in the 
activities and ends of the state and collectively to control the state. 
Whereas under other social and political forms authority resides 
elsewhere than in the people— in a man, a family, a social caste, a 
military clique, or an economic group— in the democratic form it 
resides in the collective will of the people as citizens. 

Thus as a political and social order based on citizenship emerges 
from other types of association, the character of government neces- 
sarily is changed and its relation to the governed is in a real sense 
reversed.* The whole people, and not merely a governing class, con- 
stitute- the state. The government is no longer a master, a thing 
apart from the people, but an instrument of the citizenry. Funda- 
mentally, it functions, not from the top down, but from the bottom 
up. In other words, the will of the citizen body determines die form 

*Thu3 Aristotle declares that Isolated persons are either superhuman beings or low 
in the scale of civilization. They stand alone llhe blots On a badtgammon bo^.— 
Politics^ 1. 11. 

*See Aristotle, PoUtia, IH, i. For a discussion of the basic character of dtizen^p 
in a democracy, however, the Gredc philosopher greatly Ihnits the scc^e of dtlzenship. 
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of government and is its controlling force. Laws are no longer com- 
mands imposed by a superior upon as inferior and enforced by him 
through the medium of punishment. They represent, commensurably 
at least, the will of the people, being rules which the citizens, through 
their representatives, have devised and imposed upon themselves. 
Moreover government officials, from the highest to the lowest, are as 
much bound by tliese rules as the humblest citizen. 

And since the government of a social and political order based 
upon citizenship exists, not by the will of a privileged few, but by 
the will of all the people, its proper aim is the welfare of all the 
people and not merely the welfare of a privileged class. This aim is 
stated in a famous decision of the United States Supreme Court, 
written by Justice Brandeis. “Government," affirms the Court, "seeks 
to realize the aim of American society by making the people free, 
and by giving them opportunity and incentive to develop tlieir 
faculties, and thus to release the forces of reason so that in the varied 
and complex relationships that characterize society the forces of 
reason may prevail over the forces of unreason." ® 

2 

Citizenship is the product of social evolution, but it did not arrive 
full-blown. It represents a long and tedious process of disentangle- 
ment from concepts and practices arising out of social and political 
forms based on principles fundamentally antagonistic to the principle 
of citizenship. 

How the sort of collective effort began that eventuated in democ- 
racy and citizenship, we can only guess. But in the words of Giddings: 

Guessing need not be unprofitable, but we shall never perfectly under- 
;|»tand. . . . Tor uncounted millenniums, before any town was built, 
he had unconsciously experimented with social relations, no less than 
with useful arts and material possessions. Back of these millenniums 
lay dim ages through which he only groped his way, making accidental 
discoveries and catching glimpses now and then of possibilities that he 
eould neither understand nor greatly profit by,® 

r 

j iSodal philosophers,' reviewing this long process of social evolu- 
have discerned various definite types and principles of asso- 
’^i^op,fJpriiisr to the emergence of citizenship. Each of these types, 



CITIZENSHIP THE BASIC PRINaPLE OF THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 

Ulough not always sharply differentiated, may at one of the successive 
stages of social development be regarded as the leading type. As a 
higher stage appeared, the social bond operating at a lower stage 
continued to maintain its own place, but other forces rarne into 
operation and became dominant in various social groupings. 

Originating before the period of recorded history, as Darwin 
premised, the earliest form of permanent association appeared in the 
emergence of the family.’ Possibly at the outset the family association 
was not complete, but was merely a unity that included the mother 
and her children, who constituted a more or less coherent group 
among wandering and irresponsible males.® Completed family types 
which developed from this primitive group were determined by the 
relation of husband and wife. Where the relation was relatively 
loose, it was the maternal type of family that emerged; and where 
it was closer, it was the paternal type. 

Later, or perhaps coincidently, came the household including, 
very often, in the paternal type more than one wife, and in the 
maternal more than one husband. Apparently, it might also include 
other related individuals in addition to the immediate family, and 
a variable number of slaves~‘*all those," as Aristotle said, ‘‘who eat 
at the same store and those who sit around the same hearth." » With 
the development of the household came the village, also based on 
kinship, comprising various households related by blood and imply- 
ing definite connections with other households and villages of alien 
stock. And out of the village life, though never supplanting it, 
developed other blood groups such as the clan sind the gens, the 
difference being that in one case the children belonged to the dan 
of the mother and in the other they followed the gens of the father. 

Such were the important groupings of primitive society, with 
variations and ramifications which cannot here be described, when 
the principle of kinship was recognized as determining the character 

’ See The Descent of Man, chap. xx. From Darwin's discussion John Fiske developed 
the doctrine of the prolongation of infancy and the consequent genesis of setded family 
life.— Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy , 11, 8C2-63. 

• The position of Goldenweiser (Early CivUixation, pp. 287-38) and l/iwie (Primitive 
Society, pp. 64-68) that the completed femily dates back to the beginning can hardly 
be established. The data which they dte are more certainly characteristic of a later and 
more advanced stage of social development. E. S. Hartland (Primitwe Paternity, pp. 
261, 269, 275, 292) gives pertinent examples of peoples in Africa, the Pacific islands, and 
Australia who illustrate the incomplete family, based on the mother right, in which 
very small, if any, account Is taken of the fother. He says that in various parts of the 
French Congo the fotber very commonly is not Oven known to the cbildreo. 

* Aristotle, Polities, It 11, 
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o£ the social bond. In due course it became evident that the paternal 
family yielded a more solid basis for the social order. Hence primi- 
tive government tended to become prevailingly patriaichal, though 
in not a few cases matriarchal control continued as a hangovei .1® 

At a much later stage of social development came the union of 
villages, clans, and gentes that made up the tribe. It probably was 
brought about by such factors as growing population, the fear of 
attack by other and stronger groups, the pressure of the food prob- 
lem, or by the sense of common access to supernatural help, pro- 
tection, and guidance variously described by primitive peoples as 
“mana,” "orenda,” ‘‘wakanda.'*^^ Thus a type of social and political 
organization more comprehensive than primitive groupings, and 
with a principle of authority independent of kinship, came into play. 

In due process this limited association of tribal life, fitted only to 
primitive conditions, expanded here and there into monarchy and 
the welding together of great and diverse groups on the basis of 
authoritarian control. Doubtless the growth of population, the mili- 
tary conquests of ambitious cliiefs, and the yearning for leadership 
in times of crisis had much to do with this expansion of tire tribe 
into monarchy, whether small or great; “ but a deeper and more 
potent cause was the pressure of social and economic needs tliat 
tribal life and organization could not supply.^® 

Again, as culture advanced, the pressure of other and even greater 
needs was felt. Though often subconsciously perhaps, people began 
to crave a larger individual freedom and initiative than autlrori- 
tarian government could permit, and under this new pressure the 
principle of citizenship as the basis of a new social and political 
order began to take shape. The advantages of this newer type of 
association, as compared with the other types, lie in the fact that it 
makes possible an order as vital as the clan and as wide as the mon- 
archy while at the same time permitting the necessary freedom for 
the individual and elasticity for the group which, from the stand- 
point of essential human and civilized values, are the conditions of 
real social advance. 

In the light of this background, necessarily only briefly sketched, 
it is crystal clear that the possibility of further advance for modem 

John Eiske, Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, U, 

“See Giddings, op. cit,, p. 6, 

“See Arfatptle, Politics, I, i-iiL 

“"Then, all the ddeis o! Israel gatheied themsdves together, and came unto 
Samuel . . , and said unto him, . . . Now make us a king to judge ns like all the na- 
tujnj.’'— I Sam. 8:4*5, 
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CITIZENSHIP THE BASIC PRINCIPLE OF THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 
societies lies, not in the abandonment o£ citizenship, but in the 
fuller exploration and the more effective application of it. Con- 
trariwise, it is also clear that die abandonment of the principle of 
citizenship as the basis of social and political organization for any 
form of political authoritarianism is not a forward but a backward 
movement, not progress but retrogression. 

3 

The earliest application of the principle of citizenship in a really 
consistent and effective way was in connection with the ancient 
Greek city-states. So far as history shows, there were only three 
states of the ancient world— Phoenicia, Rome, and Greece— which 
developed written constitutions, and of these three the city-states 
of Greece alone need to be considered in this connection. Knowledge 
of the Phoenician constitution is too meager to have any particular 
value for this study. As for the Roman constitution, it was never 
really democratic, though eventually it did incorporate important 
democratic features. The so-called Roman Republic that followed 
the expulsion of the kings in 509 b.c. was in re^ity the combination 
of an aristocracy and an oligarchy. The consuls, who replaced the 
kings, were required to belong to the aristocratic patrician class and 
were chosen by wealthy landholders of tlie state. Members of the 
Senate, likewise, and all the important officeholders of the state were 
patricians. However, a rebellion of the plebeians, or common people, 
in 494 B.G. resulted in the system of elected tribunes to stand between 
the consuls and the common people and to represent tlie interests 
of the common people.^* This system, undoubtedly, was tremen- 
dously useful, but it is evident that its incorporation in the Roman 
constitution by no means converted the constitution into an instru- 
ment of democracy in any proper sense. 

However, in certain of the Greek city-states, scattered through 
continental Greece and the near islands of the Mediterranean Sea 
and over extensive areas of territory bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, there was a real though limited application of the principle 
of citizenship. 

In the more advanced of these city-states, not only was citizenship 
conferred upon a very considerable proportion of the population 

“See Guglieltno Feriero, The Greainesf and Decline of Rome, 1, 2-S, 114, 147-48, 179, 
186-86, 206, 243-44, 256-61; H, 169, 223-34, 248-60, 334-38. 

“It is possible, as Giddings afflms (The Respomihle State, chap, ii), that in the 
Qty-states the dtizens constituted a minority of Uie total population and that citizen- 
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but the actual machinery of government, however defective it may 
appear to modern eyes, was in the hands of the citizens themselves. 

Thus in Athens, the largest of the city-states, supreme political 
power was vested in an electorate which included all male citizens 
eighteen years of age or more, and the exercise of that power was 
through an assembly which included the entire electorate. This 
assembly was a legislature that passed laws intended to be permanent; 
formulated decrees prescribing the main issues of state policy; and 
imposed taxes, either upon the citizens generally or upon one 
particular class. 

In fact, the whole power of government resided in this assembly 
of citizens; and the assembly, functioning as a committee of the 
whole or as groups of its membership in various capacities, con- 
stituted the important agency of the government. 

Thus a group of the assembly known as the “thesmothetae” was 
charged with the responsibility of reviewing the body of laws and 
annually proposing needed revisions; another group, known as 
“nomothetai,” presided over the process of revising the laws; and 
another group, consisting normally of six thousand persons and 
known as the "Heliaea," was responsible for the enforcement of the 
laws. This group provided the magistrates, who were selected by 
lot; and the group, divided into sections, also functioned as juries. 
And a highly important group of the assembly, five hundred in 
number, known as the “council,” also chosen by lot, sat in public 
and could be approached by any citizen. It prepared the business to 
be brought before the assembly, appointed various administrative 
groups or commissions from its own members, and exercised general 
supervision over all administrative agencies. 

The assembly, however, was supreme in all matters of state. There 
was no king or president or chief magistrate to veto its enactments, 
and all administrative agencies were directly responsible to it. 

From the modem point of view, the defects of machinery that 
characterized this early democratic social and political organization 
are obvious enough, but in spite of these defects it is clear that the 

ship vas confined to an older, aristocratic section of the population. However, In the 
absence of exact statistical data, this cannot be regarded otherwise than as a conjec- 
ture. 

A recent study of Greek history expresses the view that during the period of 
Pericles, who died in 4SS9 Bx;., there were about 40,000 voters in Athens, ^4,000 resident 
aliens, 100,000 slaves. In addition to these were the Greek women, who had no part m 
politics, and all the Greek children. Prom this it would appear that only about one 
tenth of the population had political rights.— Walter R. Agard, What Detnaeeaey Meant 
t 0 the Grtekt. pp. 6d<70, 
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more advanced of the Greek city-states achieved a degree of freedom 
for the whole citizen body; developed a sense of civic responsibility; 
provided a measure of cultural opportunity; and gave, in general, an 
exhibition of the possibilities of an order based on citizenship that 
was unique in the ancient world, and that was not duplicated during 
the long period of more than two thousand years that lies between 
those city states and the rise of our own republic. 

For a score of years, beginning about 345 B.C., the semi-Greek 
Kingdom of Macedonia, first under the leadership of King Philip 
and then under the leadership of Alexander the Great, had increas- 
ingly menaced the freedom of the Greek city states; but immediately 
following the death of Alexander in 323 b.c. a powerful coalition of 
these states was formed, under the leadership of Athens, to square 
accounts with Macedonia. A year later this coalition was decisively 
defeated, and Demosthenes, the last great witness and interpreter of 
Greek democracy, took his own life in order to escape an ignomini- 
ous execution at the hands of the victorious Macedonians. 

This twofold disaster was virtually a death blow to the free gov- 
ernment of the city-states, because only a few remnants of such 
government were allowed to survive, chiefly in Greek communities 
farthest removed from the seat of Macedonian power; and these 
remnants of democratic government were eventually destroyed by 
the mighty power of Rome. What Greek democracy might have 
become had no external foes appeared, and had its equality been 
tested by another two or three centuries, it is not possible even to 
guess. 

4 

Though the modem democratic state has roots that reach far back 
in history, as a political entity it covers only a very brief span. It is 
evident, however, that in this limited period exceedingly important 
gains have been made in extending and applying the principle of 
citizenship. 

For one thing, the better understanding and, therefore, the more 
effective use of representation by the modern democratic state 
presents a notable extension of the principle of citizenship. 

As to the origin of representation as a fundamental democratic 
procedure, there is great difference of view. By some scholars it is 
confidently traced to ancient Greece and Rome; by other scholars 
the ancient origin of representation is just as confidently denied. 
Thus Montesquieu, in The Spirit of Laws, declares that the ancients 
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had no notion of it.^® "The ancients,” said Rousseau in The Social 
Contract, "did not even have a word for it.” “Representative gov- 
ernment,” says Bryce, "was unknown” in the ancient world. It was 
"superfluous where the whole body of citizens could meet in one 
spot to discuss public affairs.” ^® 

In the view of these scholars, the "beautiful system” of representa- 
tion, as expressed by Montesquieu, “was invented first in the 
woods.” Its seeds were planted by the despised barbarian in the 
German and Scandinavian wilds. 

This is the Teutonic theory, so widely exploited in the nineteenth 
century, which holds that the Anglo-Saxon conquerors of Britain 
brought with them both the institution of popular assemblies and 
the practice of representation as illustrated by the custom of sending 
delegates from the tuns to the hundred moats and to the shire moats. 

Both of these theories are supported by a wealth of historical 
material, and together they present, without doubt, the substantial 
background of the modem system of representation. It is clear, how- 
ever, that modern representation is unique in one important respect. 
Whereas under all early procedures— whether Greek, Roman, or 
early Anglo-Saxon— representation was merely supplementary to a 
system of primary assemblies, or to a system of authoritarianism, in 
modem practice it is the normal method of providing an assembly 
that is the chief agency of government.®® It was failure at this point, 
as much as anything, that stood in the way of any effective union of 
the Greek city democracies and the formation of a strong national 
democratic state that might well have endured for another century 
and a half, or more. On the other hand, by the larger and more 
effective use of representation, modern democracies have been able 
to unite great and widely scattered populations under a highly 
developed system of democratic control. 

It is, of course, true that the progress of education and religion, 
ease of communication, and the rapid spread of information by pro- 
moting community of interest and understanding, did much to 
prepare the foundation of co-operation that representation in the 
democratic sense necessarily presupposes. However, it is not at aU 
fanciful to Say, with Carl L, Becker, that without the larger and 

8 . 

« in, 187. 

“ Jtfodmi Democrada, 1 , 167. 

*• TheSpint of Lum, XI, 6. 

**S«e B. M. Sait, Politiait ImUtutioru, p, 467. 
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more effective use of representation, “the United States today would 
be divided into many small republics, maneuvering for advantage 
and employing war and diplomacy to maintain an unstable balance 
of power." 

Another important extension of the principle of citizenship is the 
abolition, by modern civilized communities, of chattel slavery and 
the abhorrent forms of peonage practiced during the ancient and 
medieval periods. The most fundamental defect of Greek city democ- 
racy, and of medieval city democracy as well, was the fact that citizen- 
ship was never fully applied. Side by side with the principle of 
freedom, on which the state was ostensibly based, the principle of 
despotism continued to operate. 

It seems never to have occurred to the ancient Greeks or to the 
merchants of the medieval democracies that a democratic state should 
be composed of all the people inhabiting a given territory. They 
thought of it instead as an incorporated body of people within, but 
distinct from, the population of the community. Thus both the 
ancient and medieval democracies had something of the character 
of a private association. In other words, democracy was thought of 
as a convenience rather than as a form of political control grounded 
in a distinctive ideology of human rights. To these early exponents 
of democracy, if it rested upon any superiority other than conven- 
ience, it was the superiority of their own civilization over the sur- 
rounding barbarism.2* 

Modem democracy, on the other hand, rests upon an ideology of 
natural and imprescriptible human rights. Government exists pri- 
marily to safeguard these rights, and therefore the democratic form 
of government is set off from all other forms as the only one under 
which the individual can achieve in fullest measure the "good life.” 
In other words, the whole people, and not merely a class or section 
of the people, are the state; and individuals, without respect to race 
or color or creed, are citizens by nature, or by divine right. Thus for 
the old doctrine of the divine right of kings, democracy has sub- 
stituted the doctrine of the divine right of the people, in their 
collective capacity, to control the state. 

In reality, these modern concepts of the state, of citizenship and 
government, are not modem. They inhere in the ethics of Chris- 
tianity and have been implicit in Christian teaching from the very 

Modem Democracy, p. 12. 

"Ibtd^ pp. 17.19. 
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outset. However, their infiltration of the social consciousness has 
been exceedingly slow— so slow, indeed, that even in the so-called 
Christian states slavery was not abolished until within comparatively 
recent years and forms of peonage entirely inconsistent with the 
principle of citizenship are still allowed to exist. 

Another, more recent but not less important, extension of the 
principle of citizenship has come with the legal recognition in ad- 
vanced democracies of the equal political status of men and women. 
Though the movement that issued in the establishment of the mod- 
ern democratic states was based on the doctrine that all men are 
endowed by nature with the right to participate in the government, 
to share equally in the choosing of magistrates and in determining 
the laws by which the community is governed, neither the leaders 
who formulated the doctrine nor the people at large were able to 
sense its full import. Understanding was necessarily circumscribed 
by habits of thought derived from the political restrictions of the 
long past. 

Thus in our own country, at the outset and for many subsequent 
years, the concept of political equality included only the adult white 
males of the privileged classes. Any presumption that women pos- 
sessed by nature a political status equal to that of men, for the most 
part, simply did not exist. As stated by De Tocqueville, "The sole 
direction of political affairs falls within the scope of masculine 
power,” However, the discussions of liberty which accompanied 
the war for independence and the process of adopting the Constitu- 
tion did serve to raise in some minds the question as to the political 
status of women. If liberty was the grand ideal for all, how did 
women fit into it? But in the closing years of the eighteenth century 
this question was asked very softly. 

It was not until fifty years later, near the middle of the nineteenth 
century, that feminism as a social and political movement became 
one of the disturbing questions that could not be ignored. Under 
the leadership of a notable group of American women— Lucretia 
Mott, Martha C. Wright, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, Mar- 
garet Fuller, and Susan B. Anthony— and backed by a group of 
remarkably able and discerning men— Wendell Phillips, William 
Lloyd Garrison, William Ellery Channing, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, and Ralph Waldo Emerson— the scattered forces working in the 
interest of political rights for women began to gather for a great mass 
movement. Women’s rights conventions that commanded widespread 

America, chap. xlil. 
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interest were held at strategic points throughout the nation. At the 
first of these conventions, held at Seneca Falls, New York, in 1848, 
a womens’ “Declaration of Independence’’ was proclaimed, setting 
forth the grand principles of liberty and equality in terms that 
included women. 

By this time, however, the rumblings of the Civil War grew louder 
and louder, and, as the great conflict broke, interest in the political 
rights of women naturally died down and the movement was sub- 
merged, not to be revived again tmdl the late sixties. 

Largely because of other issues that had come to the fore and 
occupied the public mind, it required three decades more for the 
interest in equal political rights to become a movement of real 
importance. Through these decades, say the Beards, "the feminists 
beat their bare fists against granite, winning here and there the 
right to vote in some local elections, but awakening little more than 
amusement among those who sat on high political thrones.’’ 2 * Then 
the unexpected came. At the turn of the new century the movement 
was becoming an avalanche, with the result that in 1920 the Nine- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution was submitted, and with its 
ratification the battle for equal political rights of men and women 
was won. 

This constitutional enactment forbidding the denial or abridg- 
ment of the right to vote on account of sex, togetlier with the general 
realization that in all the essential qualities which enter into the 
exercise of political functions women are the equals of men, marks 
another important extension of the principle of citizenship.®* 

Though in the light of these observations it would seem, on the 
face of it, that in the United States, at least, the legal extension of the 
principle of citizenship has about reached the limit, such, in fact, 
is not the case. To discerning Americans it is evident that there are 
still many condidons growing out of ignorance, race prejudice, and 
economic maladjustment that must be corrected and to some extent, 
at least, corrected by law before American citizenship can funcdon, 
the nation over, in a manner that even approximates equality. 

** The Rise of American Civilitation, n, 5S9; see also 1, 754-61 and H, 562-65. 

ss It Is not meant to affirm that the sufErage is coextensive Tvlth citizenship. In all 
democratic states it is recognized that for reasons of state, as in the case of youths who 
have not reached a certain age limit, the cxerase of the suffrage may be denied with- 
out the invalidation of citizenship. In the case of women, however, it should be re- 
called that, besides their political disabilities at the time our Republic was established, 
they were the victims of immense legal, educational, economic, and other disabilities 
which amounted to an inferior social status entirely incompatible with the principle of 
citizenship. 
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Furthermore, it is clear that we still have the immense problem of 
developing a citizenship tliat functions in a manner that measmes 
up to the presuppositions and needs of the democratic state. And 
this problem is greaily accentuated by the new, complex conditions 
of society which have arrived. 

There still remains the problem of developing a general realiza- 
tion of the principle that “whoever wishes to assert his will as a 
member of the community must not only consent to obey the will 
of the community, but bear his share in serving it. As he is to profit 
by the safety and prosperity the community provides, so he must seek 
its good and place his personal will at its disposal. Benefit and bur- 
den, power and responsibility, go together. Duty is the correlative of 
right." 26 

These words of a great English statesman reveal, as by a flash of 
light, the fundamental educational problem of democracy. It is a 
problem that modern democratic education, as yet, is only beginning 
to vision and has by no means solved. 
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Chapter 11 

The Incubation of Citizenship in America 


Abstention from participation in government is impossible under tlie condi- 
tions of modern life. Men must either govern or be governed; they must take 
part in the control of their own lives, or they must lead subject lives, helplessly 
dependent in the little things and great things of life upon the will and power 
of others. — Euhu Root 

Our individualism differs from all others because it embraces these great ideals; 
that while we build our society upon the attainment of the individual, we shall 
safeguard to every individual an equality of opportunity to take that place in 
the community to which his intelligence, character, ability, and ambition entitle 
him; . . . that we shall stimulate effort of each individual to achievement; that 
throtigh an enlarging sense of responsibility and understanding we shall assist 
him to this attainment, while he in turn must stand up to the emery wheel of 
competition. — Herbekt Hoover 


1. The Heterogeneity and Character of the European 
Colonizers of America 

2. The Influence of the American Wilderness 

3. The Preponderance of English Concepts 

4. The Ripening in America of the New Fahh Released by 
THE Reformation 

5. How British Colonial Government Made for American 
Unity and Independence 


“The modern state,” says L. T. Hobhouse, “is not a fixed and 
crystallized type, exhibiting a single principle of construction con- 
sistently carried through. On the contrary, . . . the state as we know 
it is not a solution, but a problem; not a fixed point that has been 
attained, but a movement. Its history ends for us in a question. This 
question, moreover, involves a philosophy, and that alone would 
explain why a study of the facts in sociology forces us, even against 
our will, into philosophical inquiries.” ^ 

The pertinence of these observations as they apply to the rise and 
growth of the United States as a political entity is obvious. The 

* Social Evolvtion and Political Theory, diap. vli, p. ISO, 
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philosophical inquiry involved in a study o£ American colonial his- 
tory necessarily gathers about the incubation and development of 
citizenship. It is not that American colonial association ever repre- 
sented a clear notion of citizenship and its implications, but rather 
that in the conditions which obtained the concept was implicit and 
its emergence through subsequent developments entirely natural. 
It is evident indeed that never at any period has American society 
represented a single movement on the lines of citizenship. On the 
contrary, it has presented a great variety of movements, some o£ 
which in due time coalesced with the movement to establish an order 
based on citizenship and served to strengthen that movement. Other 
movements, however, proving wholly contradictory, have presented 
hindrances to democratic progress that have been overcome only at 
the cost of great struggle and loss. Viewing, therefore, the entire 
course of American social and political developments, we can see that 
even from the outset the principle of citizenship has played a definite 
and important part, and, though never consistently and fully applied, 
for over a century and a half it has been dominant. 

1 

Commenting upon the period of American colonization and the 
democratic society and institutions eventually derived from that 
period, James Biyce expressed the view that “the United States of 
America was predestined to democracy.” * It is clear, however, from 
the context of the statement that it did not stem from any theory of 
predestination in the Calvinistic sense, but referred primarily to the 
particular combination of factors, both human and nonhuman, that 
obtained throughout the formative period of American society. 
These factors were such that to the noted historian and statesman 
it seemed evident that their conjunction over a long period clearly 
foreshadowed a social and political system in which the principle of 
citizenship was dominant and determinative. Among the more impor- 
tant of these factors were the heterogeneity and general character of 
the main stream of European colonizers; the influence of the Amer- 
ican wilderness; the preponderance of English settlers with their 
keen sense of personal rights, their common-law inheritance, and 
their urge for liberty; the great distance of the new colonies from 
the seats of authority in Europe; and the contribution of progressive 
religious leaders and groups. 


* Mvdmi Dmoertudes, I, Si. 
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The first of the colonizers to arrive on our eastern seaboard were 
English, and during the most of the seventeenth and a large part of 
the eighteenth century English immigration was a steady movement. 
Though a few of these arrivals proved to be a more or less undesir- 
able element, since they were primarily gold seekers and adven- 
turers, with a modicum of debtors and petty criminals released from 
English prisons with the connivance of the trading companies and 
sent to America as common laborers under a system of indenture, 
for the most part they were entirely worthy and responsible types, 
belonging to Ae great English middle class, chiefly the lower middle 
class. In their homeland they had suffered greatly from harsh eco- 
nomic conditions and one of their chief motives in coming to 
America was the hope of achieving material betterment. 

Furthermore, a larger proportion of these seventeenth and 
eighteenth century English arrivals were adherents of various English 
nonconformist religious groups, particularly Separatists, or Inde- 
pendents, Puritan dissenters. Baptists, Quakers, and Catholics.* 
Periodically during this long period of more than a century and a 
half some or all of these groups were subject to bitter persecution at 
the hands of the Anglican state church hierarchy supported by po- 
litical authorities. Thus another and possibly even stronger motive 
of these English sectarians in seeking America was to find religious 
asylum. The Separatists and Puritan dissenters* settled in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, the Baptists in Rhode Island, the Quakers in 
North Carolina,® Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania, and the Catholics 
in Maryland. Gradually also, coming a few at a time with the non- 
conformist immigrants, a goodly number of Anglicans settled in 
Virginia. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century a great tide of Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians, augmented by individuals and whole communi- 
ties from Scotland, also Presbyterians, began to arrive in America, 
and continued to do so for generations. During the same period came 
a few French and a more substantial number of Germans, likewise 
the victims of religious persecution. The French generally turned to 

* English Catholics o£ the period also were dissenters, because in common with other 
dissenting groups they opposed the Anglican state church. 

* The Pilgrim settlers of Plymouth, Massachusetts, variously known in En^and as 
Brownites, Comeouters, Separatists, and Independents, were rebels against the estab- 
lished Anglican Church and regarded as rdigious outlaws. The Puritan settlers of 
Massachusetts, at least when leaving England, were Anglicans but dissenters against 
what they considered corruption and popish practices, 

' The first Quaker community in America was established in North Carolina as a 
result of a visit of George Fox to that section in lfi7l. 
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mercantile pursuits and for the most part established themselves in 
the coastal communities. The Germans to the extent of 100,000 or 
more, tip to the outbreak of the Revolution, settled as agriculturists 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and even farther to the south. 
Dutch and Swedish Protestants in considerable though lesser num- 
bers congregated in New York, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. Like- 
wise, mingling with the other inhabitants of nearly all the colonies 
was a sprinkling of Irish, Celtic in race and Catholic in religion; a 
few Welsh and Spanish; and Jews from many lands fleeing as of old 
from religious and economic oppression. According to the estimates 
of historians, necessarily based upon incomplete data, there could 
hardly have been more than 250,000 settlers in the colonies by 1700, 
but by 1790, as a result of immigration and natural increase, this 
number had grown to as many as 3,000,000, about 60 or possibly 70 
per cent of whom were English.® 


2 

The sturdy character and worth of the immigrants in general who 
settled America, and also the new arrivals of the eighteenth century 
who collaborated in the developments which led up to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, is evidenced even by a casual study of the 
history of the period. The hazards of the American venture from the 
founding of Jamestown in 1607 until well up into the eighteenth 
century were so great that presumedly only the most courageous, in- 
dependent, enterprising, self-reliant, self-sacrificing, and determined 
people would undertake it. Naturally these original qualities, more 
or less characteristic of all the varied racial American pioneers, were 
greatly strengthened by the ruthless conditions they encountered in 
the New World and were obliged to overcome in order to survive. 
The record of the struggles, the suffering, the endurance of those 
who founded the early coastal communities constitute a saga of 
dauntless heroism that we can now only dimly understand. Gradual- 
ly, as these sections became more thickly populated, many of the in- 
habitants joined by new arrivals from Europe moved to the un- 
explored interior where they became dispersed over a vast territory, 
and virtually released from all the ties of the older coastal settle- 
ments as well as from those of Europe. In these isolated primeval 

*The diiectors of the twelfth census, using the incomplete records of 1700. estimated 
that four fifths of the total population of the New Hepublic at that time were Enj^ish. 
Other statisticians, however, speaking tor other racial groups, vigorously protest this 
estimate, 
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sections they were beset with constant dangers and compelled to 
grapple incessantly with wild beasts, hostile aborigines, storms, floods, 
drouths, and pests of many kinds— in iact all the untamed forces that 
unconquered nature invariably supplies. This daily association and 
struggle with uncompromising nature, which so speedily and relent- 
lessly weeded out the outfit, could not fail to strengthen the ele- 
ments of individual character which are primary and indispensable 
in all self-governing communities. However, it was not merely the 
individual lives of the people that were affected by American iron- 
tier conditions, but the associated life as well. Although in number- 
less instances those who consorted in these small agricultural com- 
munities in the wilderness represented many racial types, there was 
no marked hostility as between classes, no animosities against rank 
and wealth, because during the whole period that the foundations 
of American society were being laid the influx of people from Eu- 
rope was for the most part from the more indigent classes. This 
equality of rank and status made comradeship easier, and the com- 
mon perils which beset the frontier helped to deepen and vitalize 
that comradeship, and thus to encourage and pave the way for the 
fusion of racial elements which contributed incalculably to the 
formation of a new American race. This comradeship was also the 
basis of the democratic habits and way of life which developed on 
the frontier. Communities sparsely settled, primitive and simple in 
character, presented none of the complex problems with which the 
modem community must deal. Nevertheless, they represented an 
associated life that involved common action, and within the limits 
of that associated life individuals functioned as citizens, and the 
crude beginnings of a demoaatic social order took shape. It is evi- 
dent, moreover, that this frontier democracy was not merely acci- 
dental, the fortuitous interplay of circumstances. Since it was rooted 
in a comradeship, and a community of interests wholly natural 
under the conditions which the frontier supplied, it must be regarded 
as a spontaneous social process that was determined by the germina- 
tion of an inward life of ideals, sentiments, and ruling passions 
destined in due time to embody itself in more complex social and 
political forms than the elementary association of the frontier com- 
munity allowed. 

From year to year throughout the entire colonial period, as popu- 
lation increased and pressed westward into new lands, as settlements 
in the wilderness multiplied, as' the process of racial mingling and 
fusion continued, there was a cumulative influence radiating from 
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the frontier that entered deeply into the whole structure of colonial 
life. Its effect in general was to accentuate the spirit of democracy, 
and greatly to hasten democratic processes. 

3 

The preponderance of English colonists was another and perhaps 
tlie most important of the factors which in combination prepared 
the way for the American experiment in citizenship. Because the 
English were so greatly in the majority their influence in due time 
naturally dominated the entire colonial scene. Their language, ex- 
cept in a few scattered communities, gradually was recognized as the 
common language, and thus became a powerful unifying influence. 
Likewise the English common law, the growth of centuries and the 
basis of all the personal rights claimed by Englishmen in the home- 
land, slowly infiltrated the whole variegated structure of colonial 
society, and was accepted to a greater or less extent as a guarantee 
of personal liberty; as the basis of personal justice and right; and 
in general as a source of protection to which appeal could be made 
against the petty tyrannies so frequently practiced under all the 
forms of government which had been devised in Europe to ad- 
minister colonial affairs. 

More significant, however, in preparing the way for an order 
based on citizenship were the basic political concepts which also 
were imported by the English colonists. In origin, these concepts 
reach back to the Anglo-Saxon period of English history that ante- 
dates the Norman conquest of 1066. Buried for a century and a half 
under the Norman avalanche, they were resurrected and confirmed 
in Magna Charta, wrested from King John in 1215; redefined and 
clarified in later charters; and brought to America by the English 
immigrants quite as naturally as they brought their language and 
their common law. 

One of these concepts was that community affairs of purely local 
import should be managed by the local community. Another was 
that inherent in organized political society there was a sphere of 
common rights which government in any form was not at liberty 
to violate. Another was that some participation by the people in 
their government was necessary in order to conserve these rights. 
Still another was that in case their rights were violated the people 
might lawfully compel the observance of them by the use of force. 

Though these concepts did not in themselves constitute a demo- 
cratic faith, it is dear that they definitely pointed toward such a 
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faith. Naturally, as English influence spread throughout the colonies, 
these political concepts were spread and weie rapidly expanded, 
more so than occurred meanwhile in England, as a result of the less 
stabilized and free conditions of American society. Long before die 
outbreak of the Revolution the process of absoibing and expanding 
English political concepts had i-eached a stage in many oi the colonies 
diat made it entirely clear that a new American democratic faith 
was definitely taking shape. 

The records of the various English settlements and their develop- 
ment into great colonial states present a convincing picture of the 
process by which English political concepts under the impact of 
American conditions in due time provided the essential basis of 
ideals and convictions that made inevitable a democratic social and 
political order. 

The settlement of Virginia in 1607, the first English venture in 
America to become permanent, was frankly a commercial enterprise. 
For over a decade the group of English traders, known as the Vir- 
ginia Company, who sponsored the enterprise, thinking mostly of 
profits and forgetful of the established rights of Englishmen in the 
homeland, attempted through an executive system of a governor and 
council, appointed by die company, to direct the affairs of the new 
settiement in a purely autocratic way. By 1618 the failure under this 
system to secure the peace and contentment of the settlers was so 
evident that, at the instance of Sir Edwin Sandys, a liberal member 
of the company, a "charter of grants and liberties” was provided."^ 

The next year, in July 1619, a popular assembly, as provided by 
the new charter, convened in Jamestown, the first representative 
body to meet in America.® Apparently all the inhabitants in the 
settlement, including freeholders, householders, servants who had 
served their time, and servants under indenture, were allowed to 
vote for the delegates who made up the Assembly. Only women, 
children, and apprentices under age were denied that privilege. This 
assembly was not a legislative body in the democratic sense, because 
its action at every point was limited by the authority of the com- 
pany. However, it did represent definite, but limited, citizen par- 
ticipation in the government of the settlement since it possessed 
authority to recommend important modifications and extensions of 
laws provided by the company; to frame and submit new laws for 
the approval of the compsmy; to bring to the notice of the governor 

*See Andrews, The Colonial Period o/ American History, I, 184. 

« Virginia Magazine of History, July 1940, p. 38. 
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and council various quasi-judicial matters which required action; 
to vote limited tax levies; and to fulfill various other functions of 
a similar nature. In its essential character, however, the Viiginia 
Assembly, designated House of Burgesses, was merely an advisory 
body and not a legislature with authority delegated by the electorate 
to make its will effective. 

In 1624 Virginia became a royal colony, and for the next fifteen 
years,® as a result, no doubt, of political confusion in England, the 
Assembly, representing a steadily growing and widely scattered popu- 
lation, continued to meet at irregular intervals although these meet- 
ings had no legal standing. By the end of that period the principle 
that a royal colony could be in part at least a self-governing com- 
munity had become well established in England, and accepted by 
the English government. The plan of a governor and a council ap- 
pointed by the crown and a representative assembly chosen by the 
voters of the colony was not self-government by any means; but it 
was a definite step in that direction and a factor of great conse- 
quence in preparing the way for a system of self-government.^® 

The English settlements in New England were religious as well 
as commercial enterprises. As Englishmen the New England col- 
onizers shared the social and political concepts common to their 
fellow countrymen of the period. As religionists they shared the 
views of organized society which had developed in connection with 
Protestant thinking following the Reformation, particularly the body 
of thinking known as Calvinism.^ Both of these factors played an 
important part in the settlement of New England. 

In all the earlier settlements— Plymouth, founded in 1620; Salem, 
Charlestown, and Boston, in 1629-30; Hartford, Windsor, and Weth- 
ersfield, in 16S5-36; Providence and Portsmouth, in 1636-38; New 
Haven and a few others on Long Island Sound, in 163940— religious 

* See Andrews, op. cit, 1, 199-202. 

^oErom the standpoint of democratic progress Virginia at the outbreak of the 
Revolution was one of the most advanced of &e colonies. Her statesmen were among 
the foremost leaders, and her great "Dedaration of Rights” (June 12, 1776) preceded 
the iDeclaiation of Independence. 

^'‘See John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, TV, xx, published 
in 16W. This book, together with Calvin's theocratic experiment in Geneva, greatly 
influenced the Puritan emigration to New England. The Caivimatic theory of organized 
society Implied three functoental concepts; (1) religious qualifications for political 
activity, (2) the predommani position of the dergy in public affairs, and (S) the 
employment of dvil govtimment for the enforcement of church regulations. These 
theories derive from the concept of a theocratic state, for the government of which 
the l&rvB are revealed fit the Scriptures, particularly the Old Testament, and the 
church is divinely ordained to interpret th«e laws. 
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concepts, at the outset at least, played a dominant part. Furthermore, 
the evidence is clear that throughout the formative period these 
settlements and the colonial groups which grew out of them greatly 
influenced one another. In developing political forms they il fol- 
lowed a general pattern. There were important differences in particu- 
lars, but the framework in all bore close resemblances. 

The original group who settled Plymouth consisted of one hun- 
dred and one persons, men, women, and children, ninety-six of 
whom— including fifty-six adults, twenty boys, eleven girls, and niri p 
servants— were religious independents, seceders from the Anglican 
state church. The remaining five were men associated with the group 
but, apparently, not coreligionists. Before going ashore, these col- 
onizers took an important and highly significant step toward 
political organization. A solemn agreement was drawn, in which 
due obedience and submission was promised “to whatever laws, ordi- 
nances, acts, constitutions and offices should he thought most meet 
and convenient for the community”; and it was signed by forty-one 
adult members of the group. This was the famous “Compact of the 
Pilgrim Fathers," the democratic implications of which are obvious. 
In practice, however, except in the brief formative years, the essen- 
tial principles of the Compact played small part in the actual gov- 
ernment of Plymouth. With the coming of other immigrants, the 
growth of the community, the scattering of population, and the 
founding of other coreligionist communities, pronounced oligar- 
chical tendencies developed and the franchise was limited to such an 
extent both in Plymouth and in the associated settlements that the 
democratic ideals of the Compact were all but submerged.^* 

With the extensive Puritan immigration which began in 1629, 
resulting in the immediate establishment of the Salem, Boston, and 
Charlestown settlements, and the first Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land settlements only a few years later, social and political develop- 
ments were nowhere wholly particularistic. Experiments that proved 

“ Roland Usher in a cateM study of the Plymouth Colony, The Pilgrims and Their 
History, shows that as early as 1636 a rigid pyramidal social structure had been de- 
veloped. At the top was a small group of "undertakers” who dominated the economic 
and political life of the colony. Below them was a small body of freemen, mostly 
church members. Lower still was a gioup called inhabitants, regarded as potential 
freeman. At the bottom was a considerable class of landless people, apprentices, and a 
few slaves. 

^ The two most prominent leaders in the setdement of Rhode Idand, Roger 'Wil- 
liams and Anne Hutchinson, had been associated with the Puritan church groups of 
Massachusetts, Williams as a member of a Salem church and Anne Hutchinson as a 
member of a Boston church. 
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successful in one conununity or colony were often copied, though it 
might he with variations, by the others. Thus the plan of an agree- 
ment or compact adopted by the Pilgrims came to be regarded as the 
foundation of government in all the settlements, and on the basis 
of such an agreement a measure of local self-government through the 
medium o£ a town meeting was generally practiced. As these settle- 
ments increased in number, movements in the direction of colonial 
commonwealths were inaugurated. As these commonwealths took 
shape, the same pattern of general government was followed; a gen- 
eral court, or assembly, made up of the governor and his assistants 
and deputies from the various communities, was established as the 
agency of government. At a later stage of this centralizing process 
the Plymouth Colony with its ten communities was absorbed by the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, and the New Haven Colony, which in- 
cluded several small settlements on Long Island Sound, was absorbed 
by the Connecticut Colony. 

It is evident that all these New England colonial developments 
present a framework of government that admits the principle of 
citizenship, but in the actual use of the framework the principle was 
allowed to function in a more limited way than appears on the 
surface. In the Massachusetts Bay and New Haven colonies, from the 
outset; and in the Plymouth Colony, excepting the brief years in 
which the "Plymouth Compact" was remembered; the minds of 
people were greatly confused by theocratic ideas of the state derived 
from Calvin’s Institutes.^* In the Massachusetts Bay and New Haven 
colonies only church members were accorded freemanship with lim- 
ited powers to participate in government.^® This was not equivalent 
to citizenship by any means, but within narrow limits, particularly 
in the conduct of local affairs, citizen prerogative was recognized. 

In Connecticut the theocratic view of the state was abandoned 
early, if indeed it was ever held strongly, by the group who followed 
Thomas Hooker to Connecticut and who settled Hartford, Windsor, 
and Wethersfield. In a famous sermon delivered by Hooker on May 
31, 1638, he declared that "the foundation of authority is laid in 

“Calvin, loc. dt, 

“ action ole the Genetal Court of the Masaadwsetts Bay Colonies, May 18, 16S1, 
it was idedded that “Noe nan shall be admitted to the freedom of the body politike, 
but such as are members of some of the Churches." In general elections the free men 
had {tower only to elect the assistants to the governor. These in turn elected a governor 
and a deputy from thdr own number, and the governor, the deputy, aud the assistants 
inadd the laws and chose the officers to execute them. In loou a&lis the free men 
aiNwdhed more extensiva powers. 
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the free consent of the people.” On its face this statement would 
seem to imply that every male adult in the colony was given a right 
to participate in government and that in the exercise of that right 
the majority ruled. The fact is, however, that political status was 
rigidly graded. Freemen only could attend the court of election, vote 
for the higher colonial oihcials, offer themselves for election as depu- 
ties, or fill the position of magistrate. Admitted inhabitants, a class 
below the freeman, were limited to participation in local affairs 
including the election of deputies to the General Court. Moreover, 
since neither women, servants, apprentices, nor anyone convicted of 
a scandalous offense, which might signify nothing more than a slight 
violation of the Puritan moral code, had any voice whatever in the 
management of political affairs, it is certain that “the free consent 
of the people” meant much less than it necessarily must mean in a 
really democratic society.^* 

In Rhode Island, however, a near approach to citizenship and 
democratic institutions in the modem sense was made. Those who 
laid the foundations of the colony conceived the state as a body of 
people who had fundamentally in themselves the source of power to 
select their own form of government, to choose their public officials, 
and to determine the bounds of authority which they exercised. In 
the words of Roger Williams, "The sovereign power of all authority 
is found in the free consent of the people.” But in practice the 
colonists of Rhode Island, just as the other colonists, often fell short 
of their idealism. Nevertheless, it seems clear that from the outset 
they gave to their social structure a broader popular basis than ob- 
tained in any other New England or American colony.^’ 

It may be said, therefore, that from the very outset the principle 
of citizenship, like a choice plant struggling to grow in the midst of 
thorns and weeds, had a real though limited place and value in the 
colonization of New England. Rooted in the Christian ideal— “We 
have one Father, even God”— that was the very heart of Puritanism 

“Both “freemen'’ and “admitted inhabitants" were selected under the authority 
of the General Court. Though in neither case was sdection based on churdi member- 
ship, the method appears to have been somewhat arbitrary. Admission to both classes 
was based on the ownership of property, and an oath of allegiance including an 
assertion of belief in Trinitarianism.— Andrews, op. cit,, II, 104-6. 

“ In a notable passage in the Bloody Tenent (chap, vi) , Roger Williams diaracter- 
ires as “dtizens" the whole body of Inhabitants: “Pray for the peace of the City, which 
City or Citizens, so compacted in a dvil way or union, may be entire, unbrokm, safe.” 
Perhaps, as suggested by Andrews (pp cit., H, 61-62) the founders of Rhode Mand 
in giving eflhct to their idealism were able to proceed very dowly because the people 
in whose interest it was undertaken were unable by habit or unwilling by temperament 
to co-operate effectually. 
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despite its aberrations, and subject to the peculiar social conditions 
which obtained in New England, the principle was predestined to 
expand and in due time to assume paramount importance. 

There were, in particular, three features of New England coloniza- 
tion which made for democratic social and political organization. 
One of these was the use of the social contract in the founding of 
new communities. Though in fact the form of government produced 
by the contract was based as a rule on a restricted view of citizenship, 
nevertheless the theory of the contract served to emphasize and in a 
measure to clarify the basic democratic principle that the unit of the 
state is die individual in his capacity as a citizen. In order to safe- 
guard the individual it happened not infrequently, as is illustrated 
by the “Body of Massachusetts Liberties,” that the contract contained 
an enumeration of individual civil rights. This early practice un- 
doubtedly had much to do in bringing about die incorporation of 
"bills of rights” in the national and state constitutions of a later date. 

The second feature was the government of the local community 
by means of the town meeting in which the freemen discussed poli- 
cies, elected magistrates, passed resolutions, enacted ordinances, and 
in general maintained control of local affairs.^* In theory the town 
meeting was an agency of democratic control, but because of a lim- 
ited franchise based on a rigid social stratification it failed at the out- 
set to operate as such an agency. However, as the old stratification 
broke down and church membership was superseded by property 
ownership as the suffrage qualification, the town meeting assumed a 
different character. It gradually became entrenched in New England 
community life as a highly effective means of promoting citizen 
thinking and intelligent participation in political affairs. 

The third feature was the organization of independent local 
church groups. The Pilgrim Separatists and their coreligionists had 
developed such groups before leaving England. The Puritans, how- 
ever, belonged to the Anglican state church, and had come to the 
New World with the definite idea of setting up the Anglican system 
purged of ecclesiastical abuses to which they objected in the home- 
land, But far removed from the seats of ecclesiastical authority and 
entirely dependent upon their own resources, they also became 
S^^paratists and joined forces with the Pilgrims in a Congregational 

**E!CnB^es o! the soda! contract are: the Plymouth Compact o£ 1620, the Provi- 
ifeucie Airwment oC 1636, tbe Portsmouth A^eement oC 1636, the New Port Dedaiation 

16^1, and the Body of Liberties of Massachusetts Bay of 1641. 

‘Without doubt the origin of the town meeting reaches hack to the practices 
4evtdciped by the “ton*' during the Anglo-Saxon period of Bn^lsh history. 
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church system.®® For a long period, however, these Congregational 
churches, like the town meeting, were congregational, or democratic, 
in name only, because authority was concentrated in the hands of a 
few church dignitaries; but the idea of a chvirch group governed by 
the members, once established, gradually gathered force. In due time 
thp members of each congregation were able to gather the authority 
into their own hands; and with the increase of population, the multi- 
plication of communities and churches, these democratic church 
groups became, and have continued to be, a potent instrument of 
democratic education. 

Like the New England colonies, the proprietary®^ middle and 
southern colonies combined, though in unequal degrees, a commer- 
cial and religious purpose. Unlike the New England colonies, how- 
ever, they were developed according to a pattern that was essentially 
feudalistic. The diiference between the two grew out of the fact that 
the former in the main represented the new rising commercial class 
of English cities and towns while the latter represented the conserva- 
tive country landed class which still dominated English politics. 
Because of their feudalistic leanings, the proprietary colonies present 
on the whole a rather somber picture of autocratic control, a picture, 
however, that is relieved somewhat by a significant and promising 
glimmer of liberalism occurring here and there. 

One such glimmer was the extensive citizen participation in gov- 
ernment that obtained for a brief space after 1677, under the Quaker 
proprietary of West Jersey. The organ of government for this colony 
was a general assembly corresponding to the General Courts of New 
England, and was made up of all the proprietors residing in the 
colony, representatives of the freeholders, and inhabitants. This as- 
sembly possessed supreme governmental power within the limits of a 
formal compact specified as "Laws, Concessions and Agreements,” 
that was formally approved by the whole body of proprietors, free- 
holders, and inhabitants coincidently with the founding of the 
colony. Among the prerogatives of the Assembly were the right to 
designate the time for meeting and adjournment, the right of free 
discussion, of voting by secret ballot, of appointing magistrates, of 
levying taxes, and of controlling all legislation. This obviously was a 

" See letter of John Endicott, Governor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, to William 
Bradford, Governor of the Plymouth Colony, cited, in full in The Stoty of the Con- 
gregitionalUts, by Leonard W. Bacon, pp. 81'38. 

»^The proprietary colonies were New Hampshire (1623), hferyland (1632), New 
York: (1664), New Jersey (1666), South Carolina (1670), Pennsylvania ^682). 
Georgia (1733). 
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near approach to a free community, more definitely so because the 
"Laws, Concessions and Agreements" provided for liberty of con- 
science, security from illegal arrest, trial by jury, and a guaranty of 
individual rights. However, it was still true that the colony was a 
proprietary, and thus in the grip of an authority outside the people, 
an authority that conceded rights and liberties to the people but did 
not regard them as residual in the people.*® 

Even more significant, in contrast to the general autoaacy of the 
proprietaries, was the comparatively free community life achieved by 
the Quaker colony of Pennsylvania, established in 1682. William 
Penn, tlie founder of the colony, was not a believer in democracy any 
more than were the other idealists of his time, and in projecting his 
colony he had no intention of establishing a democratic community. 
Because of his Quaker leanings, however, he chose to interpret his 
authority less strictly than the other proprietors. The compendium 
of laws upon which he organized his colony was essentially a code of 
Quaker principles applied to the actualities of a new frontier colony. 
Though his scheme of government made provision for a governor, 
a council, and an assembly under which extensive personal rights 
and liberties were guaranteed, it was nevertheless autocratic in char- 
acter. Virtually all the power of government was vested in the pro- 
prietor® and the council appointed by him. The Assembly repre- 
sented only the freeholders, and its chief function was to accept or to 
reject measures proposed by governor and council. It had no au- 
thority to initiate legislation on its mm accord. Since the colonists 
were largely Englishmen,®* as well as Quakers, who shared the more 
liberal views of government which at the period were disturbing 
English politics, they were far from being satisfied with the scheme 
of benevolent autocracy provided by Penn. The result was long- 
continued agitation and dissension on the part of the colonists, 
which brought little practical result until the year 1701. At that 
time, and largely because he was tired of the struggle with the col- 

•* By 1685 the "Laws. Conc«sions and Agreements" were replaced by the “Funda- 
mental Constitutions," which limited the frundiise to fireeliolders. In 1685 the proprie- 
tary rights of the colony were purchased by a London physician, who appointed a deputy 
governor for the colony. From that date to 1692 no meeting of the Assembly was 
called. On March 4. 1692. the colony was purchased by a group of London merchants, 
who qutddy did away with Quaker supremacy. 

** tinder the proprietary rights provided by his charter Fenn himself was governor 
while residing in the colony. During his periodic absences be appointed a dq>uty 
govetnov. 

**For thirty years after the founding of the colony the cdonists consisted mainly 
of Quakers and a few Welsh, and Dutch, possibly also Quaken. 
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onists and greatly mellowed in spirit by numerous private troubles, 
Penn expressed a willingness to make really important concessions 
by granting to tlie Assembly the power to determine “what laws arc 
fit to be left out and what to be made”; “to alter anything that jars 
and to prepare it if a law is wanted for this or that.” 

The Assembly, taking Penn at his word, soon prepared a scheme 
of government that disposed of the Council, thereby creating a uni- 
cameral system, and assumed entire control over legislation, taxation, 
and its own organization and membership. This undoubtedly was an 
important step toward free government based upon citizen preroga- 
tive, a consummation, however, that was prevented by three features 
of the new system: the continuance of a franchise based on property 
possession,^® the appointment of the governor by the proprietor, and 
the fact that copies of all legislation had to be sent to England for 
the king’s approval. 


4 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century until the outbreak 
of the war for independence there was cumulative evidence in all 
the colonies that a new American social order, distinguished by a new 
consciousness of individuality and a new sense of tire primary place 
and function of the individual in the organized community, was in 
the making. The various factors previously noted, more or less iso- 
lated and independent during the seventeenth century, but working 
now in combination, operated powerfully to produce iliis result. 

In conjunction with these factois, two others no less distinct and 
potent came more and more into play. One of these factors was dis- 
tinctly spiritual, and through the various Protestant groups— English 
Independents, Puritans, Quakers and Baptists, Scotch Presbyterians, 
French Huguenots, Dutch and Walloon Protestants, Swiss Calvinists, 
and German Protestants of many diverging sects— who met and min- 
gled in colonial community life can readily be traced back to the 
Reformation. Until Luther’s stand at the Diet of Worms, the indi- 
vidual as such had counted for little. The divine right of kings, 
princes, and potentates was everywhere acknowledged; but the divine 
right of man as man was not recognized. Luther’s reply when ordered 
by the diet to recant his heresies— “Unless I am convinced by Scrip- 
ture and right reason I neither can or will recant anything, since it 

“The Charter of 1701, published in Colonial Recordt, II, 56-60. 

“ The fraudiise was limited to fre^oldeis and those who could pay what amounted 
to a somewhat heavy poll tax. 
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is neither right or safe to act against conscience”— 'vvas essentially a 
declaration of the divine in each human being, and therefore the 
right of each human being to count as a distinct individuality, to 
develop and live out his individuality.®’ 

As the Reformation spread, faith in man as man was shared in 
some form by Protestant groups in almost every European country, 
and it was in large part the refusal to compromise this faith that in- 
stigated the migration of these dissenters to America. Implicit in 
their faith, though often obscured by oddities of creed and practice, 
was the essential individualism that is fundamental in American 
social and political organization. 

The other contributing factor was wholly American and grew 
out of the particular conditions under which these religious, sec- 
tarian, and other immigrants necessarily labored in laying the founda- 
tions of an American social and political order. In Europe the new 
faith released by the Reformation necessarily developed slowly, 
because of century-old institutions and customs. Under American 
conditions, however, the new faith, freed from hampering traditions 
and far removed from the center of ecclesiastical and political au- 
thority, soon began to ripen and to slough off or greatly to modify 
divisive creedal forms and practices. Eventually it began to produce 
an ideal of individual sanctity, of capacity for intelligence and char- 
acter, and of inherent rights and responsibilities which spelled 
greater self-direction, co-operation, equality of opportunity, and 
mutual service than had ever before appeared in political society.®® 
This, for lack of a better name, we call "American individualism." 
It is unfortunate that in current discussions this term has been con- 
fused mth the economic doctrine of laissez faire, or noninterference 
by government in the economic sphere, because this confusion has 
served to obscure values which are basic in the American system of 
government and of the utmost significance for the conservation and 
development of American demoaacy. The truth is that individual- 
ism in its proper sense is the very core of democracy. It necessarily 
conditions political freedom and citizen prerogative. The death of 
individualism would carry with it the passing of democratic associa- 
tion, organmtion, institutions, and civilization. 

Accompanying these developments in the various colonies that 

See Oeorge P. Eisher, History of the Christian Church, pp. 297-98; and S. O, Smitb, 
Oemcerttey and the Church, p. 197. 

Keyseding, America Set Free, pp. 270 ff ; and Herbert Hoover, American In- 
dttddnoJ&w, pp 1-19. 
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visioned political freedom and self-government, and deriving impetus 
from these developments, was a movement that looked toward colo- 
nial unification and the establishment of a large area of political 
association. Definite proposals, put forward by colonial leaders, with 
a view to union of a part or all of the colonies, began as far back as 
1637, with the discussion of plans for the New England confedera- 
tion, and continued periodically to be made until the war for in- 
dependence was almost in sight.®® 

It is true that the common dangers presented by the frontier, 
and the growing intensity of the struggle between England and 
France for supremacy in North America provided a powerful motive 
for some sort of intercolonial union. The complete story of the 
period, however, clearly shows that other and more enduring incen- 
tives originated in the increase of population, the overcoming of 
isolation, the extensive mingling and fusion of different racial ele- 
ments, the preponderance of English influence, a growing sense of 
kinship, and a common interest. 

While nothing permanent resulted from these sporadic proposals, 
they nevertheless had a definite educational value. Precedents were 
established and a fund of experience accumulated, which constitute 
the historic background of the temporary union of the colonies under 
the Articles of Confederation, provided after the war for inde- 
pendence began, and the permanent union established later under 
the Federal Constitution. 


5 

Coincident with colonial internal developments the British gov- 
ernment was gradually working out and giving effect to a compre- 
hensive colonial policy planned and implemented to manage colonial 
economic life in the interest of British commerce. One feature of 
this policy was the gradual conversion of the various colonial types 
into royal colonies thus centralizing colonial governmental authority 
in the hands of the British government. At the time of their estab- 
lishment three of the colonies were a corporate type, that is, they 
were founded by chartered corporations organized in the interest of 
economic exploitation. Four others were independent in the sense 
that they were founded by people acting without the authority of a 

other examples of aneh proposals are the plans discussed at the Albany Confer- 
aice of 1684; the plan drawn up by Wdliam Penn in 1697; the Benjamin Cox plan of 
17S2; the Richard Peters and Benjamin Pianklin plans discussed at (Be Albany Con- 
ference of 1754r-Enl;ssQn and Rowe, American Constitutional Sistpryt dhap. iv« 
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charter. The remaining six were proprietary, established by an indi- 
vidual or a group of individuals acting under the authority of a 
charter or patent obtained from the crown.*® 

Of the original thirteen, seven had been converted into royal 
colonies by 1775, governed without charters and largely controlled 
through governors and councils appointed by the crown. One of the 
independents had become semiroyal, two others had become cor- 
porate in form, and three had survived as proprietaries, but with con- 
siderably lessened powers.*’^ 

For two decades before the break witli England the structure of 
government in the colonies followed a general pattern. While there 
were some variations in particulars, they were not highly significant. 
In each of the colonies there was a governor and council of advisers 
or assistants, appointed or approved, except in the two corporate 
colonies, by the crown.** In most of the colonies governor and coun- 
cil, whose functions were primarily administrative, served also as a 
court of appeal from the nisi prius, or jury, courts. 

In each colony there was also an assembly elected by the* qualified 
voters. In theory each assembly represented all the people of the 
colony, but in consequence of a limited franchise the bulk of the 
people actually had no voice in electing its members. In general these 
colonial assemblies were a more influential and important branch of 
government than the councils. They initiated legislation, and con- 
trolled finances, thereby imposing a definite check upon the actions 
of the governors, whose powers in theory at least were second only 
to those of the crown.*® Possibly of even greater importance was the 
fact that in all the colonies the Assembly, long before the break with 
England, had assumed the character of a forum for the discussion of 
public affairs, thereby providing an agency that served increasingly 
to stimulate and unify colonial politick, thought. 

“The corporate colonies were Virginia, New York, and Ddaware; the independent 
colonies were Massachusetts (regarding Plymouth as the beginning of that colony) , 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and North Carolina. Ihe pioprietaiies were New Hamp- 
shire, Maryland, New Jeisey, South Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Georgia, 

“■The semiroyal colony was Massachusetts, the two corporate types were Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, and the three proprietaries were Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
Ddaware. 

*' In the seven royal colonies both governor and council were appointed by the 
prt^tietot with the approval of the mown. In the two corporate colonies the governor 
was dected by the assembly and the council was elected by the voters. In Massachusetts, 
classified as a semiroyal colony, the governor was appointed by the crown and the 
council was elected hy the voten. 

**In the case of the two corporate colonies the governors, elected by and depend- 
ent upon dm Assembly, did not play an important part in directing the affairs of their 
tdenies. 
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This general scheme of colonial government, that admitted an 
elective assembly with such impoitant prerogatives and in a position 
to exercise such a determinative influence, particularly in view of 
the fact that under the scheme virtual self-government in purely 
local affairs was enjoyed in all the colonies, most certainly marks a 
great advance toward democratic control. Obviously its chief defect, 
viewed simply as a political framework, was that it failed to make due 
allowance for the strong individualism that had so gradually come 
to be the outstanding characteristic of American colonial life. 

However, in spite of the fact that the colonists in general were 
prepared for a greater measure of self-government than the British 
scheme allowed, it is not at all likely that a complete break with 
England would have come when it did had it not been for the 
obtrusion of the economic factor. In the grip of a strong theory of 
economic self-sufficiency sponsored by the rising mercantile class it 
was natural at the time for English government officials to think of 
the American colonies as existing solely for the benefit of the home 
country, to supply the raw materials needed for manufacture and to 
serve as a market for manufactured products. The result of this mer- 
cantilist obsession was the passage by Parliament of a series of re- 
strictive measures** that began as far back as 1651 and continued at 
intervals up to the Revolution, interfering so greatly with natural 
colonial economic developments and so deeply affecting colonial life 
that increasing resentment was inevitable. In the decade before the 
Revolution, as a result of the Grenville Acts, the Townshend Acts, 
and the Intolerable Acts, the tide of resentment rose so rapidly that 
only a few provocative incidents were needed to bring an outburst, 
and, these were soon supplied. The Declaration of Independence on 
July 4, 1776, was the proof that the new American race in the making 
for more than one hundred and fifty years at long last had arrived. 

Apparently, the authors of the Declaration were actuated by a two- 
fold purpose: to explain the theoretical and idealistic basis of the 
American social and political order, long in process, and to justify 
the revolutionary movement projecting the new order— to the reason 
of Americans in particular, but also to the reason of mankind. “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident," they declare: “That all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 

“Examples of the earlier restrictive acts were the Navigation Act of 1651, the 
Revised Navigation Acts of 1663 and 1670, the Manufacturing Acts of 1699, and the 
Molasses Act of 1733. The later and more aggravating acts indude the Grenville Acts 
of 1764-65, the Towndiend Acts of 1767, and the Intolerable Acts of 1774, [^onsored 
by lord North.— Eriksson and Rowe, op, cit., pp. 89-107. 
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unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. That to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

In other words, this statement, or "declaration,” affirms and inter- 
prets the citizen rights and prerogatives upon which our democratic 
system rests, 

Each man who comes into the world comes into it Free, with a mind to 
think for himself, a will to act for himself. The subjection of one man to 
another except by his own free will is against Nature, All men are bom 
equal, with an equal right to the pursuit of happiness. That each man 
may secure this right and preserve his liberty as a member of a commu- 
nity, he must have an equal share in its government, that government 
beit^ created and maintained by the consent of the community.*® 

Just how far these concepts, so clearly and tersely expressed in the 
Declaration, were clear to the mind of the average American of the 
period, and the extent to which he was consciously influenced by 
them, it is, of course, impossible to say. We know that various lead- 
ers, like Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, Mason, Henry, Wythe, and 
Taylor,®* were familiar with and doubtless more or less influenced 
by the principles of liberal government expounded in Europe, far in 
advance of the American Revolution, by Locke, Montesquieu, and 
Rousseau, •®'' but most certainly these principles did not play any 
important part in the thinking of Americans in general, except as 
they were filtered by the popular writings of the Englishman Thomas 
Paine, and through this medium reached the minds of large numbers 
of Americans when the Revolution had already taken definite shape.®® 
In the words of Ernest Sutherland Bates, writing of the American 
state of mind at the outbreak of the Revolution, "One permanent 
characteristic of the American nation was by this time definitely 
apparent; an all but complete indifference to theory apart from its 
practical consequences."®* In emerging from the theological twi- 

•* Biyce, Modefn Democracies, I, 49. 

** Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, dcorge 
Mason, Fatriclc. Henry of Virginia, George Wythe and John Taylor of South Carolina. 

John I.ocke, English phffoMphec (18S2-l70i) ; Charles de Seeondat Montesquieu, 
French philosopher (1689-1755) ; Jean Jacqua Rousseau, Geneva philosopher (1712- 
78). 

“Pained first pamphlet. Common Sense, calling for absolute independence without 
fear Or apolo^es. viras issued in Use opening days of 1776; and 100,006 copies were 
sold wtffle (he issue was fresh from the press. 

** American Faith, p, 247. 
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light of the colonial period Americans were inclined to throw specu 
lative theory on the scrap heap. They felt that theory could wait 
until they had greater need of it. 

It is evident, therefore, that the doctrines put forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence were in reality an effort to explain and to 
justify the movement to establish an American democratic order 
rather than to record the political theory which had actually operated 
to produce it. To say this is not at all to reflect upon the immortal 
Declaration, which has, without doubt, done more to commend 
democratic principles and institutions to subsequent generations of 
Americans and to mankind in general than any rationalization of 
the actual forces and influences which operated to produce the new 
American order could possibly have done. 
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Chapter HI 


The Assumption of Natural Citizen 
Competence 

Optimism about democracy is today under a cloud. We are familiar with 
denunciation, and criticism which, however, often reveal their emotional source 
in their peevish and undiscriminating tone. . . . Political democracy as it 
exists today calls for adverse criticism in abundance. But this criticism is only 
an exhibition of queiulousness and spleen or of a superiority complex, unless it 
takes cogniaance of the conditions out of which popular government has issued. 
All intelligent political criticism is comparative. It deals not with ‘‘all-or-none’* 
situations, hut with practical alternatives; an absolutist indiscriminate attitude, 
whether iu praise or blame, testifies to the heat of feeling rather than the light 
of thought, —John Dewey 


1. Effective Citizenship a Basic Presupposition of the Amer- 
ican System 

2. The Doctrine of Natural Citizen Competence Released 
BY the French Revolution 

3. The Incorporation of the Doctrine in American Politics 

4. The Defect of the Doctrine and Its Fruits 

5. The Problem of Euminating the Concept of Natural 
Competence 


The preamble to the Federal Constitution, is, and will remain— for 
Americans at least— so long as our system of government endures, the 
supreme and authoritative pronouncement of citizen prerogative. 
“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general vrelfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and to our posterity, do ordain, and 
establish this Constitution for the United States of America.” 

In view of this unqualified aflhmation of citizen authority to Con- 
trol the destiny of the nation, and the interpretation of that authority 
in terras of "justice,” "the general welfare,” and the “blessings of 
liberty/' there seems to be little point to the criticism, repeated from 
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generation to generation, that various members of the convention 
that framed the Constitution exhibited at times a decided preference 
for a monarchy as against a democratic form of government.^ The 
really important and impressive fact that emerges from the records 
of this convention is that none of those who framed the Constitution 
really wanted authoritarian government in any form, that all were 
united in the belief that final political authority resides in the citizen 
body.® 

1 

It is clear, however, that the makers of the Constitution fully 
recognized the fact that a sound theory of citizenship implies both 
intellectual and moral competence, that people who are politically 
ignorant, foolish, and selfish are a menace to any form of govern- 
ment, and especially to a democratic form. Many of those who helped 
to frame the Constitution, like Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, 
and Madison, were keen observers of human nature; moreover, they 
possessed a wealth of experience accumulated during the war for in- 
dependence and the critical years of popular reaction immediately 
following. With such a background they could not fail to recognize 
that the citizen body of the period included many elements ill pre- 
pared to assume the functions and to fulfill the obligations of citizen- 
ship. Therefore ini discharging their task of providing an adequate 
form of government for the emerging republic, they conceived as one 
of their main problems the devising of a system based upon citizen 
prerogative, but planned in such a manner that in its ^nctioning 
the nation would be protected against the temporary triumph of an 
ill-informed and undisciplined popular majority. 

To meet this problem two expedients were adopted. One of these 
was the indirect election of the president and the members of the 
Senate with a view to providing a breakwater to safeguard two highly 
important agencies of government against any undesirable popular 
tide that might arise.® The other expedient was the creation of a 
system of checks and balances, dividing the power of government 

’•See Fay and CSafUn, The American Experiment, p. 47; and Munxo, The Govern- 
ment of the United States, diap, iv. 

* Though some members of the convention— Hamilton, Dickinson, and Gerry in 
particular— expressed a preference for monarchial government, they desired it in a 
form that was subject to the control of the people. 

® The ori^nal purpose of the provision requiring the election of the president by 
electors rather than by popular vote was virtually nullified by the rise of the party 
system, a fact that became apparent as early as the decdon of 1799. The plan of 
decting 11.6. senators by the state legislatures endured until 1912, when the Seven- 
teenth Amendment was adopted providing for the election of senators by popular vote. 
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among executive, legislative, and judicial branches in a manner that 
left the boundaries of each somewhat uncertain and confused. 
Though the purpose of these constitutional provisions, unmistakably, 
was to ensure stable and deliberative government as against incon- 
siderate and ill-advised popular pressure, their value and validity as 
features of eflEeciive democratic government were challenged from 
the outset. Viewed by some as products of high political intelligence, 
they were appraised by others as adroit expedients that in reality 
weakened instead of adding strength to our political framework. 

It is evident, however, that the great care exercised by the makers 
of the Constitution to provide an instrument of government that 
would circumvent irresponsible popular action, irrespective of the 
merits of the protective measures adopted, testifies to their strong 
belief that mass action dictated by other than rational motives is not 
necessarily democratic action but, on the contrary, that it may be 
and generally is despotic in character. As conceived by Rousseau and 
later political thinkers, the real will of the people may lie much 
deeper and be something vastly different from the ephemeral will 
that finds expression in the hasty and ill-considered action of a 
temporary majority.'* Obviously the men who ■wrote the Constitution 
were influenced by some such concept and they endeavored to in- 
corporate it into our fundamental law. Their purpose was not to 
thwart the democratic principle but to impose restrictions that would 
ensure its effective expression. 

It is clear, therefore, that the development of effectual citizenship 
is the basic presupposition of our American system of government 
just as it is basic in any worthy democratic system. The interpreta- 
tion of essential democracy as a blind worship of numbers without 
regard for fitness or unfitness is wholly fetuous.® As Horace Mann 
long ago declared, the American theory of government is not that 
all men, however unfit, shall be voters but tliat every man, by the 
power of reason and the sense of duty, shall become fit to be a 
voter.® 

2 

On April 30, 1789, George Washington was inaugurated as the 
first president of the United States, and with that event the American 

‘See The Sectal Contract, II, Hi, viil, x; and Green. Principles of Political Obliga- 
tion, pp. 80-9^. 

*See Smile Fagaet, The Cult of incompetence. Introduction by Tliomas Mackay, 
pwU* 

* Qmmon SehgtA Mueatlan (in Uft and Works, TL, 39-86) . 
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Republic based on the new Federal Constitution definitely was be- 
gun. Almost simultaneously the first ominous explosion ’ of a terrible 
political storm, the French Revolution and the wars that resulted, was 
heard. In due time this revolutionary movement, begun in France, 
was “leveling kings, princes, aristocracies, and clerical orders, re- 
making the map of the Old World, and shaking the foundations of 
all its social systems.” ^ 

In character the French Revolution was an extreme reaction 
against the violent political and religious intolerance of preceding 
centuries. One feature of this reaction was the development of a 
powerful belief that the replacement of despotic governments, insti- 
tutions, and classes with democratic forms would bring immediate 
relief from the maladjustment and miseries inflicted by the old auto- 
cratic regimes, and that the reign of peace and tranquil prosperity 
would at once begin. This belief necessarily involved the assumption 
of natural citizen ability “to take over” and to reorganize social and 
political life on a basis of “liberty, equality, and fraternity.” James 
Bryce characterized this assumption as a “doctrine of perfection- 
ism,” ® and while it was not expressed in a body of theory, it was so 
definite and determinative that it was tantamount to a doctrine. 

In brief the assumption was that the generality of mankind, at 
least in civilized countries, are qualified by nature to assume and to 
discharge the responsibilities of citizenship. That is to say, they 
naturally have sense enough to judge soundly of public afEairs, dis- 
cernment enough to choose the right men for public olfice, self- 
control enough to accept the decision of the majority in any political 
contest, honesty enough to exalt tire public interest above their own 
private interests, and public spirit enough to endure hardships and 
to make any necessary sacrifice for the common good.^® 

From the outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789 well up into 
the nineteenth century many of the noblest democratic thinkers of 
Europe— as Lamartine and Victor Hugo of France, Mazzini of Italy, 
Kossuth of Hungary, Wordsworth of England profoundly shared 
this assumption of natural citizen competence. Said Bryce: 

^The stonaing of the Bastille, July 14, 17B9. 

® Beard, The Rise of American CiviUxatian, I, 858-59. 

•Yale lectures Hindrances to Goad Cittxenship, p. ll. “These Perfectionists,” he says, 
'Taased their ideal of Democracy on a view of human nature whidi had been hdd 
neither in the ancient world nor ... by anybody in the Middle Ages,” 

•■®See Bryce, op, cit„ p, 11. 

Alphonse Marie Louis L amartine (1790-1869), Victor Hugo (1802-85), Giuseppe 
Maazina (1805-72) . Louis Kossuth {1802-94) , William Wordsworth (1770-1850) , 
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Even in the course o£ events when it became painfully evident that 
the bulk of the people at any given time in any given country might not 
and in fact did not possess these merits, the idealist was not dismayed. 
His faith in the vivifying force of freedom made him hope all things and 
believe all things. 

The people [so the argument ran] may be more ignorant and apa- 
tlietic than we foresaw. That is because they have not been heretofore 
trusted. Now that their destinies are being committed to their own 
hands, tlreir capacity will grow. Opportunity will soon evoke intelligence. 
Power will bring responsibility and zeal. Trust the people and they will 
quickly justify your trust.i* 

Though the American democratic movement was far less sanguine 
of human nature than the European movement, “ and though our 
democratic experiment seemed well buttressed by a body of funda- 
mental law that paid scant regard to the concept of natural citizen 
competence, it became evident as soon as the French Revolution was 
well begun that America could not escape the impact of “perfec- 
tionist” idealism. For the rank and file of Americans the news from 
France was like a shaft of sunlight piercing the dark clouds of restless 
discontent. In the war for independence the preponderant mass of 
disqualified people had fought not only for separation from Great 
Britain but for greater social, economic, and political equality, and 
these blessings in satisfactory measure simply had not been achieved. 
In consequence of disappointment, the response of the American 
masses to the ideals of the French revolutionists was immediate and 
profound. 

Everywhere there were festivals, songs, speeches, and riotous parades. 
French ideas, French modes of speaking, and French fashions became 
the order of die day. Liberty poles were erected and liberty caps worn. 
Conversation centered around topia concerning “liberty, equality, and 
frattanity." . , . Clubs which, modeled after the revolutionary (Jacobin) 
dubs of Paris, sprang up from one end of the country to the other. 
Resolutions galore, embodying democratic and equalitarian sentiments 
and especially endorsing the work of the French radicals, • . . were 
passed.1* 


*• James Bryce, Hindrances to Good Citizenship (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
l9J0>.f>p. 11-18. 

*’The democratic movement in America, as Is shown by the study of the "Incuba- 
tion and Emergence of Citizenship in Amenca" was bas^ on a &r more extensive 
background of experience than was the case in Prance. 

Carman and McKee, History of the Vnited States, pp. 337-38. 
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A significant aspect of this uprising that soon appeared was the 
fact that the interest of the people was not confined to events in 
Europe. Passionate discussions of local politics began, and before 
long a purpose to deal with domestic affairs was openly avowed. 

This popular movement soon had its leaders, among whom the 
outstanding figure was Thomas Jefferson.*® Even while he was secre- 
tary of slate in Washington’s Cabinet, Jefferson’s activities in pro- 
mulgating the new ideas of popular control began to give great of- 
fense, particularly to those who gathered about Washington and 
supported a strictly literal interpretation of the Constitution.*® 
Nevertheless, important elements of the population rallied to Jef- 
ferson’s leadership. His unbounded confidence in the political quali- 
fications of the common man could not fail to command the ad- 
herence of the rank and file. The result was the rise of a popular 
majority that, despite determined efforts to thwart its will,*'* brought 
Jefferson to the Presidency in the election of 1799, and injected a 
concept of natural citizen competence into American democratic 
thinking that in due time greatly modified the political standards 
and practice of Washington’s generation. Moreover, this new con- 
cept reinforced by the rough-and-ready democracy of the frontier, 
and recast in the mind of Andrew Jackson and subsequent leaders, 
has been responsible for momentous political developments, whether 
for better or for worse can be determined only in the light of their 
results. 


3 

The movement extending over more than a century and a quarter 
by which the franchise was broadened and the full responsibility of 
citizenship was placed upon every section of our population consti- 
tutes a significant phase of American history.*® A study of the suc- 
cessive events of this movement makes it clear that other influences 
besides a belief in natural competence contributed to it. One of the 

'°Two other significant leaders were Benjamin Franklin Bache, the grandson of 
Benjamin Franklin, and Albert Gallatin. See Bernard FaJ, The Tioa FrarMlns, chaps, 
iii, v; and Claude G. Bowers, Jefferson and Hamilton, pp. 292-94. 

See Beard, op. cit., I, 346-94. 

^*See Bowers, op. cit., chaps, xx-xxi. 

’■•The following qualifications for the exercise of the franchise ate now operative; 
(1) citizenship, (2) adult age. (3) residence in the place of voting, (4j literacy tests, 
(3) tax payment, (6) registration. There arc also certain more or less standard dis* 
qi^ificatlotu whidi afiect rdativdy few citizens. 
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most potent of these was a deep sense of injustice on. the part of the 
generality of people which resulted from the actual limitation of 
the privileges of citizenship by considerations of class, economic 
status, religious creed, race, color, sex, and by a growing feeling that 
in a true democracy electoral protection on some equal basis is a 
right that belongs to every group. Nevertheless, the fact that in the 
long movement to rectify obvious injustice so little emphasis was 
placed on Horace Mann's contention^® that American political theory 
does not imply the right of all citizens regardless of fitness to vote, 
but the right and the opportunity of all to become fit, is evidence 
that an easygoing belief in natural competence did play an impor- 
tant if not a dominant part. 

The first event, which projected the movement to extend the 
franchise, was the action of the states, beginning with Vermont in 
1791, in adopting the plan of white manhood suftage. Anxiety as to 
the possible results of putting the ballot in the hands of a scantily 
educated, politically inexperienced, and largely propertyless multi- 
tude who constituted the preponderance of the population®® led the 
framers of the first state constitutions, in line with the precedents of 
restricted suffrage established during the colonial period, to place 
taxpaying or property qualifications upon the right to vote.®^ In fact 
in a few instances the fear of “socially and politically unsafe classes” 
was so great that besides the voting restriction based on property all 
except those who possessed substantial property were excluded from 
public office; and Catholics, Jews, Unitarians, and religious scoffers 
were denied the right to occupy positions of public trust. 

While the purpose of such restrictions, fundamentally, was to safe- 
guard the new venture in self-government against incompetence, an 
ideal that might well have been comerved, the method employed was 
wholly unsound, and therefore bound to create resentments that 
could have no other effect than to obscure the real and laudable aim 
of a temporarily limited franchise. In any event a determined move- 
ment in bdfialf of white manhood suffrage, without respect to educa- 
tion, property, religious belief, experience, or fitness in any respect, 
soon appeared and grew so rapidly that by the end of Jackson’s seo- 

*• Stated on page 49, 

"It Is upon record that even Jefferson, fiery apostle of equality in the abstract, 
hesitated to conunit himself to the doctrine of ■white manhood sufErage.—Beard, op. cit,, 
1,543. 

** Because the Gonsdtutional Convention of 1787 tvas unable to agree upon suflErage 
quallfii^ticins, this important matter was left to the states.~-Constitution of the United 
fitatet. Art. L Sec. 3-1. 
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ond term as president, March 4, 1837, a period of less than fifty 
years following the adoption of the Constitution, the objective of 
the movement virtually had been achieved .22 

A second and even more drastic application of the belief in natural 
competence which began with the founding of the Republic and 
continued for more than a century was the granting of citizenship 
and the extension of the franchise to a vast throng of immigrants 
from many lands who poured increasingly into the country, on terms 
that afforded scant protection to sound principles of democratic 
government.** 

So large in number were these alien arrivals, so heterogeneous in char- 
acter, so devoid of political experience and of any real understanding of 
the meaning of American citizenship and the responsibilities it entails, 
as to occasion wonder that the haphazard and wholesale conversion of 
them into citizens and voters did not disrupt our entire social and po- 
litical structure as surely as the migratory invasion of alien hordes once 
upset the equilibrium of Europe.*^ 

It was fortunate for America that with the inpouring of this vast 
alien, throng there came into operation, as a result of modern tech- 
nological progress, various physical agencies which have served [o 
eliminate distance, to promote extensive personal intercourse, to 
facilitate the rapid spread of information, to further educational 
processes, and thus to generate informed public opinion far beyond 
the limits of what otherwise would have been possible. 

The third event in the historic process of writing the belief in 
natural competence into our fundamental law, and one that was in 
keeping with the others, was the adoption of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution at the dose of the Civil 
War. Besides conferring citizenship, these amendments extended the 
franchise to include a great mass of illiterate, inexperienced, and 
both intdlectually and morally incompetent freedmen, who still bore 
the stamp of their long slavery, and many of whom in their habits of 

»B 7 this time ail the states except three bad accepted white manhood suRiage and 
these soon joined the procession. North Carolina waited until 1866. 

** Until 1906 the laws regulating immigration and the naturalization of aliens were 
BO general that much was left to chance or to the discretion of public ofBdals. The 
result was great abuse. Party organizations and candidates were under constant tempta- 
tion to procure the naturalization and enfranchisement of extensive groups of aliens, 
whose votes they could control without regard to standards of fitness.— Frederick A. 
Ogg and P. Orman Ray, Introduction to Government of the ITJS,, p, 181. 

“John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems, pp. 114-16. See also Munro, The 
Government of the United States, p. 116. 
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thought and feeling were not far removed from the primitive condh 
lions of African tribal life.®® 

No more daring application of "perfectionism,” said Bryce, in a 
concrete case was ever made than by the men who carried through 
these amendments to the American Constitution.®* The principle 
enunciated by these enactments— in effect, that the denial of Amer- 
ican citizenship or any of its rights or privileges because of race or 
color is incompatible with the intent of the Constitution or with any 
proper concept of American democracy— is entirely sound and its 
insertion into the Constitution represents an important gain. It is 
open to question, however, whether the recognition of this piinciple 
carried with it the obligation to impose by a stroke of the pen the 
whole burden of citizenship upon several millions of people, very 
few of whom were in any way prepared to bear it, and whether, 
from the standpoint of our democratic experiment or from that of 
the freedmen themselves, this daring application of the concept of 
natural competence was either wise or fair.®’ 

Perhaps only a little less daring than the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments was the unqualified extension of the suffrage to Amer- 
ican women by the adoption of the Nineteenth Amendment. To 
characterize this enactment as “daring" is by no means to challenge 
the validity of “woman suffrage," because the limitation of the 
suffrage on the ground of sex is no less objectionable than to limit 
it on the ground of property possession, color, or race. What is chal- 
lenged is the wisdom of a policy that assumes the natural competence 
of people, women as well as men, to discharge their obligations as 
citizens, to vote with due discrimination, to hold important office, 
and to fill positions of public trust- It can hardly be questioned that 
the general standard of American citizenship and particularly of 
electoral competence would now be much higher if due considera- 
tion had been given to the possibility of limiting the franchise with 
due regard to justice and fair play to every social group, but in a 

**It is objected by some critics that the above statement is extreme on the giound 
that recent studies show that the freedmen have achieved "relatively a high level of 
citizenship." However, what the studies really show is that a smalt proportion of the 
freedmen, probably lew than 20 per cent, have attained relatively a high level of 
tdtizen competence. 

•• Op. rft, p. 13. 

** It was in the spirit of the Dedaration of Independence, says Hadley, that the 
fimnehise was given to the freedmen, but their Brst uses of it were so irresponsible and 
disappointing that after a few yean their political power was abolished by a sys- 
tematic nullification of the laws which gave tliem the feanthise, and very significantly 
the people of the North have acquiesced in that nullification.— Arthur Twining Hadley, 
fruiiiom and RasponslbUity, pp. 39-43. 
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manner to place a premium upon adequate preparation and the 
achievement of fitness. 

As it now stands we have definitely committed ourselves as a peo- 
ple to a political theory based on the assumption of natural citizen 
competence, and we have written that theory into our fundamental 
law. What, in this respect, has been done cannot easily be undone,*® 
but the consequences of this decision now confront us, and the daily 
course of events makes it ever more clear that they present a chal- 
lenge that is significant and serious, that cannot safely be ignored, 
and that properly to meet the challenge calls for the mustering of all 
our resources, both of intellect and of moral purpose. 

4 

The fundamental defect of the belief in natural competence is 
that it represents an extreme, and therefore is quite in line with 
what might reasonably be expected, that, coincident with its in- 
corporation into our democratic system, important and impressive 
social and political gains should have been made. It is ahvays neces- 
sary, as Aristotle showed, to take account of the fact that an extreme 
of social and political doctrine may not be wholly fatal and devoid 
of any good results. 

A nose, he said, that varies slightly from the ideal line of beauty appro- 
priate for noses, tending slightly toward becoming a hook or a snub, 
may still be of fair shape and not disagreeable for the eye; but if the 
excess be very great, all symmetry is lost, and the nose at last ceases to 
be a nose at all.*® 

It would be equally extreme, and without factual support, to 
affirm that in consequence of our careless theory of citizenship the 
fair features of democracy in America have been destroyed. What the 
facts do seem to show is that vast citizen inertia and lack of timely 
action in carrying on the work of government have resulted, the 
fruits of which are great disproportions and even disfigurements in 
our economic, social, and political developments, but happily not 
so excessive that they cannot yet be repaired. 

*’In the building of a better ■world order, a task that the dose of the war ■will 
impose, it is not unlikely that our rigid immigration la'ws will have to be rdaxed. That 
would be an appropriate time for us to take more effective steps to improve our stand- 
ards of citizenship and electoral competence. 

*' Cited by £mile Taguet in The Cult of Incompetence, p. 14, as a quotation from 
Adstode, The figure may be Eaguet's to illustrate Aristodes concqtt ofi disproportion 
in political thinking.— PuUfr'cr, IQ, xiii-xiv, 
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Thus, while the course of events has tended on the whole to pro- 
duce a crowd rather than a citizenry, citizenship has functioned after 
a roanner, free institutions have been maintained, legislation has 
been enacted more just and humane than despotism of any type has 
ever produced, and individualism, if in somewhat exaggerated and 
even grotesque forms, has been conserved. These are important and 
highly significant gains which bear convincing witness to the in- 
herent worth and superiority of a democratic system, but they are 
not the products of our inadequate concept of citizenship. Obviously 
they have been achieved in spite of it and not because of it and, 
therefore, they are irrelevant to the essential point that is raised by 
this discussion. It is the losses that have accrued from ineffectual 
citizen functioning which are really significant in appraising the 
notion of citizenship that has been written into our social and 
political system. 

Thus in the sphere of economic life, in view of our great material 
and cultural heritage, the fact that we have enjoyed a prosperity 
relatively greater than any other people does not answer the question 
as to whether we have made a really intelligent, equitable, and ef- 
fectual use of that heritage. In the way of resources we would seem 
to have about everything needful for the building of a great demo- 
cratic civilization. The combination of climate and soil, mineral 
deposits, great forests, navigable rivers and lakes, immense plains 
and luxuriant vegetation, is such as to give our country an unrivaled 
material foundation. In addition to material resources Americans 
have been supplied by nature with an exceptional inventive genius 
that has made it possible not only to lift an immense burden of toil 
and drudgery from the shoulders of people and to place it upon 
madiines but also to produce an abundance of goods and services 
the like of which was never before witnessed. Likewise, to give direc- 
tion to our energies we began our career as a nation with an un- 
rivaled social ideal, to make all men free, and to open the doors of 
equal opportunity to all.*® 

All this suggests that during the period that covers the life of our 
Republic a really effectual citizenry dedicated to the objectives stated 
in the Preamble to the Constitution would at least have solved our 
economic problem and have achieved just and equitable standards 
of well-being for all, hut manifestly no such goal has been attained. 
On the other hand, American society still is the scene of great con- 


**SeB Dedatadon o£ lnde|)mdeooe; rxeattiNe to Cotutimtion; BUI of 
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laict, tension, and disappointed hopes.®^ Many of the old evils fanailiar 
under despotic systems of government, which it was confidently be- 
lieved would be shut out from America, have returned to plague us 
and many new evils have arrived. Even during the period, regarded 
as registering the high-water mark of American prosperity, which 
ended with the breaking of the stock market in 1929, it was esti- 
mated that two million workingmen were out of employment, and 
that sixty per cent of our population were living below the standard 
that health and comfort require. The wage of labor, of agriculture, 
of “white-collar employees,” teachers, and other social workers was 
too meager to give them adequate purchasing power. The surplus 
capital tliat should have gone to these important groups in the 
form of a wage was concentrated in the hands of a few business 
magnates who sent it to other countries for the building of produc- 
tion agencies abroad. The inevitable result was to intensify and to 
give focus to the forces which so speedily swept the nation into the 
disasters of the great depression.®* 

In the sphere of public health the failure properly to use our 
knowledge and resources is equally apparent. All responsible citizens 
know or should know that physical well-being is closely related to 
living conditions. Nevertheless, they have been content to allow 
large sections of our population to live in highly congested and un- 
sanitary areas; in cramped, poorly lighted, and unventilated living 
quarters; in poorly planned towns and cities devoid of parks or play- 
grounds, without artistic touch or arrangement, characterized by un- 
relieved ugliness. In aggravation of this situation is the lack of or- 
ganized medical service adequate to supply the need. Though the 
advance of medical science is vigorously prosecuted and in the ag- 
gregate medical facilities seem to be adequate, they are by no means 
properly distributed. In some sections there is a superabundance and 
in others there is a dearth. Some doctors are overbusy while at the 
same time thousands of others are only partially employed. Because 
of improper adjustments and the consequent failure to make the 
fullest use of our medical knowledge it is estimated that at least 
half a million preventable deaths occur every year. 

In the sphere of civil justice, administration is so much at fault 
that our democratic ideal of equal justice for all appears to have 

“See Counts, “The New Democracy," The Social Pomdations of Education, pp, 
507-81. 

•« Doubtless the basic conditions and forces which brought depression were the dis- 
locations caused by the First World War and the hsUure of goyemments to understand 
these dislocatious. 
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failed. Because of delays, court fees, excessive costs of adequate coun- 
sel many people are virtually denied access to the courts. Even if they 
are able to secure that access, in a contest with wealthy and powerful 
adversaries they are most likely to find themselves at a fatal dis- 
advantage. It is true in particular that Negroes, political noncon- 
formists, propagandists of new ideas, and advocates of social change, 
especially if they belong to the indigent classes and are without 
economic resources, soon discover that they have little chance of 
securing justice.*® 

In the sphere of government and politics, even more than else- 
where, there are grounds for disappointment at die way our theory 
of citizenship is actually working out because the contradiction is so 
glaring between what a sound theory of citizenship requires and 
what our practice reveals. Weaknesses that reflect upon citizen compe- 
tence appear in the functioning of government all the way from the 
top to the bottom, but they are, perhaps, most conspicuous in the 
bottom sphere of local government, just where die citizen comes 
most directly into contact with government and where presumably 
citizen influence should count for most. It is therefore highly signifi- 
cant as a revelation of ineffectual citizenship that the idea of local 
government, the right of people to manage local affairs, so evidendy 
and so widely is prostituted to unworthy ends. Instead of an instru- 
ment in the hands of an intelligent citizenry to serve the common 
good, local government throughout the nation, admittedly and to an 
incredible extent, is the instrument of a local boss or clique who 
have made it a smoke screen to cover what is essentially a political 
racket, the filling of local offices with subservient and incompetent 
party followers, the avvarding of local contracts to those who in 
some way will pay heavily to secure them, the imposition of unjust 
tax levies upon some and the exemption of others, and in many ways 
virtually to exact tribute from individuals and from whole sections of 
the community. 

Out party politics, the necessary means of organizing opinion, of 
formulating and putting into operation the political policies most 
widely approved, likewise are victimized even to the point of con- 
tempt by ineffectual citizenship. In 1909 Bryce, speaking with ref- 
erence to the corrupt use of money in party politics, declared that it 
is the greatest menace to popular government. It is, he said, “worse 

WOQODts, cp. dt, pp. 5rt-28. Part I, chaps. i-iH; Part 11, chap, ix; and Part m, 
dmp. U q£ Oaunts’ book present a complete and convincing picture of the con- 
ttast between 6UX democcatic ideals and achievements. 
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than ignorance, worse than apathy, worse than faction, worse than 
demagogism. This is because it is so multiform, so insidious, so hard 
to detect, so quick to spread.” Of the older and more familiar 
for ms in which the money influence operates in politics little need 
be said. Direct bribery is one of these forms, and while it is now 
much more in odium than formerly, there is reason to believe that it 
still plays an important part in most elections, and in not a few a 
decisive part. Thus an able student of American political behavior, 
after a painstaking inquiry, estimates that in nearly all election dis- 
tricts throughout the country, especially city districts, where the two 
major parties are about equally divided the purchasable vote, in both 
national and state elections, is large enough to constitute the balance 
of power.®® 

Somewhat less familiar in America, although the origin of the 
practice reaches far back into history, is the distribution of favors on 
an extensive scale by the party in power as a means of securing votes. 
These favors may take the form of large appropriations for public 
works such as harbors, piers, canals, roads, lakes, bridges, power 
plants, public buildings; or the form of loans at low interest rates to 
the owners of farm, town, and dty property; or the form of cash 
benefits, without any labor return, to large sections of the popula- 
tion.®® In fact, recent political practice, well substantiated, shows that 
federal administrators, political appointees, in high positions, have 
not hesitated to state publicly that in bestowing such favors the party 
in power expected support from the beneficiaries. 

Thus in April 1935 a distinguished member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in introducing a bill to amend the Corrupt Practices 
Act, declared it to be a matter of common knowledge that laborers 
on federal works projects in large numbers were being compelled to 
obey the political commands of their superiors in order to retain 
their jobs and that people receiving rural rehabilitation loans were 
being required to sign an agreement tantamount in character to a 
pledge of political support. Two months later a distinguished senator 
called the attention of the Senate to a recent speech of a prominent 
federal administrator, also a political appointee, demanding that the 

Bryce, Hindrances to Good Citizenship, pp. 65.69. 

“See F. R. Rent, Political Sehaoior, pp. 169-277. 

“There is rdiahle witness to the fact that under the AAA setup appends on the 
ground of co-operation with the government were made to the owners of land in arid 
sections to make application for cash payments for not growing wheat in soil not at 
all adapted to the growing of wheat, or indeed to agriculture in any form. 
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recipients of relief or other benefits from the government do their 
part “to keep their friends in power.” 

It is needless, perhaps, to pursue the matter further. Evidence 
abounds of failure in the working of our social and political system 
that reflect upon the use that we have made of our democratic ideals 
and of political practices which, if allowed to continue, necessarily 
would sabotage those ideals. The fact that any such threat exists 
bespeaks incompetence, because a citizenry really competent in its 
citizenship would have foreseen the threat and provided counter- 
poise. Thus the fair features of American democracy— to revert to 
the figure employed by Aristotle— though not destroyed by our care- 
less theory of citizenship have, to say the least, been sadly marred. 

5 

The high and more or less specialized competence in the citizen 
body that the proper functioning of a democratic system requires, 
particularly under the pressure of modern conditions and problems, 
is not now and never has been adequately visualized. Conversely, the 
fact that there is no such thing as natural citizen competence is not 
yet fully grasped in spite of the accumulating evidence. Influenced by 
the glowing hopes of early democratic idealists, an essential fallacy 
was written into our laws and made a part of our political practice. 
In the light of aU democratic experience it would seem that the ut- 
most tliat can be assumed in the case of any normal individual is a 
political capacity that can be developed. That is the necessary and 
the proper groundwork for the building of a democracy. Thomas 
Hill Green, the master democratic thinker of our modem period, 
sees the matter thus: 

The apprehension of a commimity between our own well-being and 
that of our neighbors, the recognition of common rights and a common 
good, and all the basic elements that condition a free state and a compe- 
tent dtizenry— these are implicit in the generality of the people, but they 
must be elicited by education and experience. It is the fault of the state 
itself if ability is not developed for intelligent and worthy participation 
in the state. Indeed, it is a sign that the state is not a true slate, that it is 
not properly fulfilling its important function.*^ 

See Busineis Week, Apr. 30, 1938, report o£ a speech in Congress by Representative 
Brace Barton, of New York; and Topeka Daily Capitalj July 1, 1938, report of a speedi 
In the Senate by Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts. 

**^Tbis is a summaiy of Green's position as expressed in pages 128-41 of his Princi- 
Potslicet QbUgptim. 
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The problem that we face at this point is the major problem of 
American democracy today, because it means the revamping of our 
whole system of education and the gradual development in our whole 
population of a new intellectual equipment and outlook. 

There are, in particular, two aspects of American education that 
need to be modified. One of these is the tendency to stress as the 
chief aim of education the development of the intellectual and aes- 
thetic faculties by means of certain studies that traditionally have 
been thought to be best adapted to this aim. Because of this emphasis 
much of our so-called general education has been too limited in 
range and too remote from the actual conditions and problems of 
democratic association to have much value as a preparation for citi- 
zenship. Thus an able American who had filled many high positions 
of public trust, rising even to Cabinet rank, once said that not only 
had his Harvard training not fitted him for competent citizenship 
but that it had left him slightly contemptuous of the American sys- 
tem, “an attitude,” he declared, tliat it had required years for him 
"to overcome.” 

The other phase is the tendeircy to assume that the chief purpose 
of education is to equip individuals to compete successfully with their 
fellows, and thus be able to raise themselves into the ranks of a privi- 
leged class. Education, in other words, commonly is viewed as a kind 
of ladder by which to escape from manual toil and to reach a pre- 
ferred occupational and social status. To a very great extent, indeed, 
our whole system of education is actually shaped to this end. 

It is because of these and similar trends which link our education 
to a system that is not entirely democratic that it must be subject 
to drastic change in order that it may adequately serve the needs of 
a modem democratic society. T. H. Green obviously posits the prob- 
lem that must be solved when he affirms that “all the basic elements 
that condition a free sUte and a competent citizenry are implicit, 
and that they must be elicited.” That is the supreme challenge of 
the democratic state today. Our education must rise to meet that chal- 
lenge if democracy is to survive, and in order to do so there are at 
least two imperatives. For one thing, education for citizenship must 
be regarded as the central feature of our educational system and not 

**Thc statement was not made in pnbHc, but privately to the writer, and therefore 
the tifiTHP is withhdd. It was meant as a airidsm of the training provided in general 
by the liberal arts colleges of his generation. 
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merely as a side issue.*® And for another thing, education for citizen- 
ship must reach far beyond the scliools and become a matter of real 
concern to our citizenry at large. Fuller discussion of education for 
citizenship must be reserved for later chapters. 
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chapter IV 

A Citizenry Versus a Crowd 


In the bosom of a strongly organized nation, there are necessarily produced 
reciprocal actions between the individuals which issue in a general manner of 
feeling, diinking and willing different from that of the individuals existing in 
isolation. The national character is not simply the average type. It implies that 
particular combination of mental forces of which the national life is the external 
manifestation. It is capable of exerdng a sort of pressure and a constraint upon 
the individuals themselves. It is not only an effect, but is also in turn a cause. 
It is not only fashioned by individuals, it fashions them in turn. —Fouill£e 


1. The Crowd Appeal and Its Weakness 

2. Substituting a Citizenry for a Crowd 

3. The Problem of Developing a Citizenry 

4. The Process of Integration 

5. Unity by Integration Versus Unity by Acquiescence 

6. Integration and the Collective Process 


It often has been remarked that ours is an age of crowds. No matter 
what the issue to be decided, reliance is placed upon emotional ap- 
peal rather than upon argument. Wherever men unite in behalf of 
any cause they begin by searching for a slogan or a catch word that 
will appeal to the crowd. Thus a group of people, headed by a dis- 
tinguished churchman, met a few years ago in a midwestem city 
to consider the founding of a college, and almost their first step, 
before a single building had been erected, or an endowment pro- 
vided, or a faculty organized, or a student body assembled, was to 
invent a college yell. 

In the vivid language of a noted psychologist: 

Whether it is temperance, or justice, or greater freedom, moral excel- 
lence or national glory, that we desire— whether we happen to be con- 
servatives or radicals, reformers or liberals, we must become a cult, write 
our philosophy of life in flaming headlines, and sell our cause in the 
market. No matter if we meanwhile surrender every value for which we 
stand, we must strive to cajole the majority into imagining itself on our 
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side. For only with the majority with us, whoever we are, can we live. 
It is numbers, not values, that count— quantity not quality. Everybody 
must "moral'Crusade,’’ "agitate,” “press-agent,” play politics. Everyone 
is forced to speak as the crowd. , . . You must be "one hundred per cent” 
crowd man.t 

1 

What is crowd appeal, and wherein does its weakness lie? Discrim- 
ination at this point is necessary for a clear understanding of citizen 
functioning. Social psychologists define the crowd as an undifferen- 
tiated mass in the sense that individuality is submerged, and concur- 
rence of emotion or of an idea is established by suggestion, and not 
by the exacting but creative process of collective thinking.® The 
crowd, however, is not to be confused with the mob or with the 
herd. The maddened lynching party or the fear-crazed throng in a 
burning theater are likewise actuated by concurrence of emotion 
or idea but with a degree of intensity that differentiates the mob 
from the crowd. The fact should not be lost sight of that people in 
mass may be brave as well as brutal, and moved to serve as well as 
to destroy. Nor is the a'owd to be confused with the herd. The state- 
ment of a popular writer that “human life is lived to the full only 
in and through the herd” ® would reduce social cohesion to the level 
of instinctive gregariousness. 

The crowd, nevertheless, is mass life, unintegrated, seething, tu- 
multuous, without compass or guide or will or plan. Suggestion is the 
law of the crowd, and therefore by the skillful use of suggestion 
concurrence or compliamce without reasoning, without effort of mind 
or will, is readily secured. Thus in the sphere of religious effort 
it is crowd appeal based on suggestion rather than educational proc- 
esses that most attracts. The power of crowd appeal by skilled evan- 
gelists to throng the churches, while reliance upon educational meth- 
ods brings the problem of vacant pews, is one that has been recog- 

^ Everett Dean Martin, The Belutoior of Crowds (New York; W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc, 1920) , pp. 6.7. See also the Introduction to Martin’s The Meaning of a Uberat 
Education, 

*0, le Bon and 'Wnilam MdDougall often speak as though a crowd mind were 
actnallr superior mind of which individual minds are parts. That view is 

now xegsirded as fallacious. The crowd mind can only mean that under the spell oC an 
emotional situation a typical crowd tends to accept irrational ideas as though they 
were ratioDal.-S, H. Britt, Social Psychology of Modem Life, p. 2S7. 

*Jfane Bknisou In a popular novel of the ttvenUes entitled Alpha and Omega. 
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mVpH and has evoked comment over many years.* It is definitely on 
the side of gain that we are now beginning to realize that it is sug- 
gestion, emotional appeal, and all the facts belonging to and express- 
ing the psychology of the CTowd that explain the secret of traditional 
evangelistic success from Jonathan Edwards to the present time. 

In the sphere of ordinary industry and commercial life no less 
than in the sphere of religious enterprise, the prevalence and the 
potency of the crowd spirit are in evidence. It is only necessary to 
note the influence of the skillful labor agitators,® the effectiveness 
of suggestion in advertising, the varied and “catclry" devices of com- 
mercial salesmen, the general character of chamber of commerce 
oratory, to realize how extensively crowd appeal comes into play. 
Some years back a small-town Pennsylvania boy in his early teens, 
with a knack of salesmanship, became an agent for a patent medicine 
concern. The medicine, called “Wakometkle,” was a harmless con- 
coction, but very bitter and nauseating to the taste and, therefore, to 
the simple-minded suggesting great healing power. In the parlance 
of the community, it was “a medicine that was a medicine.” To add 
to this effect the container had a label that bore the picture of an 
Indian medicine man, in all his paint and picturesque finery, who was 
supposedly the discoverer of the remedy. Coincident with an adver- 
tising campaign by the company the boy made a house-to-house can- 
vass and left a small sample bottle of the medicine and some printed 
matter that extolled its wonderful curative value. A few days later 
another round of visits was made and with astounding results, be- 
cause nearly 50 per cent of the people made purchases. Surprisingly 
enough, the fame of the medicine spread, and gradually people from 
the community and far beyond, professing all sorts of maladies, came 
for it. Even more surprisingly, purchasers testified that they had been 
cured of various diseases ranging all the way from whooping cough 
to tuberculosis. There had been no diagnoses, but numerous pur- 
chasers believed that they had been cured and gave testimony that 
was recorded and circulated, with reactions that further stimulated 
sales.® 

*See Jonathan Edwards, Thoughts on Revivals, pp. 14 ff, for illnstrationS o£ crowd 
phenomena which accompanied the “Great Awakening” of the period from 1740 to 
1815. Similarly, see the Autobiography of Peter Cartmight for a vivid description of the 
Scotdi-Iiisb. revival of 1800 In Kentucky. 

“ The designation, “labor agitators” differentiates a certain type of labor leadership 
from the leadership that exhibits a higher average of inteliigeace and a higher levd 
of motivation. 

* This incident is presented on the basis of firsthand information. AH the particulars 
were verified. In this and similar cases there was no collection of a large mass of people 
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American histoi7 teems with similar and even more remarkable 
episodes. The great American crowd under the impact of suggestion 
yearly spends millions of dollars for nostrums and products of many 
kinds that have no relation to actual need or well-being, though it 
may well be that in their ingredients these products are harmless. 
For the same reason, great sections of our population become the 
victims of an incredible number of presumed prophylactics, crazy 
reforms, fantastic religious beliefs and innovations, unbalanced par- 
tisanship, social panaceas, economic absurdities. In spite of our edu- 
cational facilities, libraries, public schools and colleges, and after 
centuries of scientific effort people to an amazing extent are victim- 
ized by imposture and absurdity because of their exposure to sug- 
gestion and to crowd appeal. 

There is, therefore, little reason for wonder that in the sphere of 
politics crowd spirit and appeal are dominant and determinative. 
Astute political leaders are well aware of this fact. They know that 
far more is to be gained by the use of high-sounding platitudes and 
catch words than by argument based upon a didactic presentation of 
facts and principles.’ Whether it be the absurd spectacle of a stam- 
peded political convention or the more subtle attempts to control 
the votes of subservient party followers, the methods employed are 
similar and are chosen with a view to effective crowd appeal. An able 
and widely trusted observer, in an effort to picture the characteristic 
procedure of political party gatherings and to show the skill of party 
managers in creating an atniosphere conducive to the ready accept- 
ance of candidates previously selected, and party policies and slogans 
preconceived by the politicians in command, thus describes the effect 
of one of our national party conventions upon an English corre- 
spondent, the representative of a great English newspaper: For an 
hour and a half this correspondent, goggle eyed, mouth open and 
tongue protruding, as one in a daze, viewed the procession of dele- 
gates marching, with waving flags and the display of many curious 
banners, about the great auditorium, and listened to the blare of 
bands> the honky-tonk notes that issued from the great organ, the 

in pliysical contact. Howevar, the case dted shows that under certain conditions the 
picture formed in the minds of many people with the hdp of descriptive reporting 
and advertising produces to a considerable degree the same effects of uncritical thinking 
as would be produced by physical contact.— Graham Wallas, The Great Society, pp. 
ISS'Sb Britt, op. dt., pp. 247-59. 

*The following ate striking eicamples of political catchwords or slogans, that pro- 
dace crowd response: "a full dinner pail," “two chickens in every pot," "the square 
"ftie for^ett man," "the new deal." 
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shouts of men and die screams of women which greeted the amazing 
streams of “bunk” and “ballyhoo” that flowed from the lips of 
orator after orator as the favorite sons of various states were placed 
in nomination. Then all at once, as if suddenly awakened from an 
incredible dream, the English correspondent exclaimed, “My Godl” 
and, seizing his hat, rushed from the convention.® 

So widespread, indeed, has become the practice of imposing the 
will of party managers upon the mass of party followers by the skill- 
ful use of crowd psychology that ability so to handle people in mass 
is recognized as one of the first requisites of political leadership. In 
view of such practices so widely prevalent and so generally accepted, 
J. F. Steiner says, "Politics, as the science of government— the noblest 
of the sciences’— seems sadly far-fetched, and the politician as a 
political leader of men, a hopeless misfit.” ® 

2 

As the problems of democratic society become more complex and 
acute, the heavy demands on intelligence that these problems make, 
and the part that both individual and collective thinking must play 
in their solution become more evident, thoughtful citizens, at least, 
are beginning to realize that, if the promise of American life is to be 
fulfilled, crowd appeal and crowd methods must come to an end. 
The unsuspected stagnations of democratic social and political or- 
ganization that the Second World War brought to light were largely 
the result of failure to understand and to give effect to the democratic 
process. In determining the course of American social and political 
life there has been too little understanding of the meaning and im- 
portance of a citizenry, and too great faith in the potency of the 
crowd. A basic need, therefore, in our political processes is to substi- 
tute the concept of the people as a citizenry for the concept of the 
people as a crowd. 

Human association, as social philosophers point out, represents 
different principles and different levels. On the lower level it is 
instinctive. People combine in certain forms of behavior "as directly 
and unconsciously as do atoms, steller masses, and cells, as directly 
and unknowingly as the masses and cells divide and repel. They 
do so in virtue of their own structure . . . from external circum- 
stances, pressure from without, as atoms combine or separate in 

aztide in the Saturday Evening Post following nne of the nation^ political 
conventions of 19S!^. 

• Community Organitationt p. 348. 
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presence of an electric charge, or as sheep huddle together from the 
cold,” However, such collective action does not constitute a so- 
ciety, a state, or a citizenry. These begin only when association be- 
comes knowing instead of unknowing, when the need and conse- 
quences of combination are perceived and become an object of de- 
sire and rational effort; and when collective action in the common 
interest and for the common good occurs. Interactions and trans- 
actions occur automatically, but conscious sharing in group life and 
activities requires a higher level of association. With conscious as- 
sociation, mutual deliberation, and planning for the common good, 
the democratic state and citizenship have begun. When such asso- 
ciation has reached the stage at which its individual units understand 
and are actuated by common ideals, and are able to create common 
ideas and purposes, and are habituated in methods to give effect to 
those ideas and purposes, a citizenry has arrived. While it is not 
possible to draw a sharp dividing line between a citizenry and a 
crowd because each merges into the other, in general it may be said 
that mutually conscious, considered, and creative action is the chief 
characteristic of a citizenry, and emotional response the chief char- 
acteristic of a crowd. 

'3 

The conversion of the crowd into a citizenry is the big problem 
of every modem democratic nation, and of polyglot America even 
more than of the other democracies. If the democratic ideal of Amer- 
ica in any proper sense is to be achieved, this problem must be faced 
with fraiikness, wth an understanding, and with a determination 
incomparably greater than hitherto has been displayed. The uni- 
formity for which we have striven, and to such an amazing degree 
have achieved, will not suffice. Capacity for collective deliberation, 
planning, and willing to an extent that only a few Americans have 
visioned must be developed. 

The theory of natural citizen competence assumes that the capacity 
of the crowd for constructive democratic achievement is boundless 
and that it functions automatically. For more than a century and a 
half that assumption has permeated and given color to our democratic 
experiment. Disillusionment and reaction, however, are now begin- 
ning to appear, and as usually happens, it tends to exaggeration and 
extremes. The faith that the democratic capacity of the crowd is 

** Jotp, Dewey, The Public and Ite Problems, p. 151. 
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boundless is supplanted by doubts or denial that the crowd has any 
capacity for positive and constructive democratic thought and action. 
Thus Walter Lippmann in The Phantom Public, which appeared a 
dozen or more years ago, expressed serious misgivings as to the valid- 
ity of traditional democratic theory that has identified the function- 
ing of government with the will of the people, and raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the intricate business of framing laws and admin- 
istering them through several hundred thousand officials could be in 
any sense an act of the voters or a translation of their will.^^ 

The great trouble, as Lippmann sees it, is that in most of the 
problems and crises that beset a democratic nation the people at 
large do not know, and presumably they cannot know, what specifi- 
cally is the truth or the justice of the case, and they lack adequate 
standards to form a competent judgment. The people at large are 
aroused at evil only when it is made manifest by the interruption of 
some habitual process of life, and this aroused interest hardly ever 
goes far enough to ensure the establishment of justice and right in the 
particular situation that called it forth. It immediately subsides when 
a workable adjustment in the situation has been secured. Thus, “if 
justice, truth, goodness, and beauty depended upon the spasmodic 
and crude interventions of the popular interest there would be little 
hope for them anywhere in the world.” 

This doubt, however, of essential democratic capacity expressed in 
The Phantom Public is somewhat mitigated by the recognition that 
“public interest, nevertheless, does play an important part in gov- 
ernment, since it constitutes a reserve force that in times of crisis 
can be brought into play.” But it is a reserve force. “Though it is 
itself an irrational force, under favorable institutions, sound leader- 
ship and decent training the power of public opinion might be placed 
at the disposal of those who stood for workable laws as against brute 
assertion.” It “does not make the law, but by canceling lawless power 
it may establish the condition under which law can be made. It does 
not reason, investigate, invent, persuade, bargain or settle. But, by 
holding the aggressive party in check, it may liberate intelligence." “ 

In appraising this theory of the function of the public in relation 
to government, it may readily be admitted, that the role assigned 

«p.n. 

"This douht of the political capacity of the crowd in its more extreme form is ex- 
pressed in the statement, April 10, 19SS, of a noted religious leader that modem society 
has proved that for the old axiom Eox populi, vox Dei we should substitute the 
axiom “The voice of the masses is the voice of asses." 

” Lippmann, op cit^ pp. 67-70. 
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to the people is important and not to be minimized, but in fact is 
not the theory merely a reversion to an outgrown political concept 
that belongs to the morning twilight period of modern democracy, 
rather than a proper interpretation of the true role of a citizenry 
as conceived by constructive democratic thinking today? Thus both 
Hobbes and Locke,^* who could see little to commend in the con- 
cept of democracy, and who argued stoutly and convincingly to the 
people of their time for monarchy, nevertheless admitted that mon- 
archy or any form of government to be effective and enduring must 
be supported by the popular will. Hobbes declared that sovereignty 
in, any true sense must be in a will that represents or stands for the 
will of the community. "This is more,” he says, “than the consent 
or concord of the community, it is a real unity of the community in 
one and the same person.” In other words the will of a determinative 
person or group substituted for the will of the community or the 
people at large. Locke, who had a large political experience, went 
even further than Hobbes in assigning a more positive role in gov- 
ernment to the will of the people. He took the position that actual 
government is a trust and that the ultimate supreme power always 
resides in the community as a whole. While he does not vision the 
particular means by which the will of the community is to become 
operative in government, he nevertheless makes it clear that govern- 
ment as a trust is conditional and therefore severable. Since the 
ultimate supreme power resides in the people, the trust may be with- 
drawn.^® 

Viewed in the light of this older political theory it is evident that 
to limit the role of the people in the work of government to that of 
bystanders acting primarily as a reseiTfe force to be utilized only in 
crises is a look backward rather than forward. It is in fact virtually 
a repudiation of the democratic ideal as conceived, and embodied 
in the Preamble of the Federal Constitution, and a paving of the 
way for a return to government by authority.^ 

The essential weakness of the whole modern reaction against the 
democratic ideal results from the careless identification of democracy 
with the crotvd, and democratic action with crowd response and not 
with the collective judgment and will of a citizenry. Because in the 
course of events it has been shown that the political competence of 

wHoTjlw#* period was lS88-1679j Locke's 1632-1704. 

“See Thomas Hobb«, LgvUithan, II, xvii; and John Locke, Civil Government, 
chsp. xi> par. 134. 

“ It is meant only that the logic of The Phemtom Public points to authoritarianism. 
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the crowd is limited and that crowd response is untrustworthy, the 
conclusion is drawn that intelligent and effective government based 
on popular control is impossible, that the utmost that can be expected 
of the popular will is “to cancel lawless power and to establish the 
condition under which laws can be made, that effective government 
always has been and must remain the prerogative of a ‘select few.’ " 
Under this concept the great mass of people in every democratic 
nation are subjects” instead of citizens, and such they must remain. 
Like the people of the Roman Empire, they are in position to give 
strength to tlieir government by acquiescence to its mandates, but 
their active interest in the service of their government cannot mount 
to patriotism in the better sense. 


'4 

The conversion of the American crowd into a citizenry means at 
bottom the development of intellectual and moral unity. In other 
words, the power of intercommunicating and sharing ideas and ex- 
periences and giving them rebirth in terms of an enriched and in- 
vigorated community life. Some have suggested the word “corporate- 
ness" as most descriptive of the unity that must be achieved, and 
others have suggested “collectivization," ” but both these terms have 
connotations that point to the exact opposite of the inner unity that . 
democratic society in reality implies. The word that best describes 
this inner unity, both because it is free from incongruous suggestion 
and because it takes account of every phase of democratic thinking 
and aspiration, evaluates, and orients them is "integration.” ® 

In the external life and arrangements of Americans, the process 
of unification has proceeded rapidly and with results that are aston- 
ishing to thoughtful foreign observers. Though much of this outward 
unity is mere similarity and regimentation that means stereotyped 
and lifeless form rather than integration, nevertheless it is evident 
that on the whole American external life exhibits creative thought, 
co-operative effort, new and better adaptations to the common need 
of convenience, and a sense of beauty, justice, and right— with the 

” In a noted lecture, "Will and Not Force the Basis of the State,” T. H. Green ar- 
rives at the condusion that one of the chief causes of the final collapse of Rome was 
the failure of the Roman people to rise above the level of subjects and to achieve an 
integrated citizenship.— jPrmciffer of Political Obligatton, p. 180, 

“ See John Dewey, "The United States, Incorporated," Indwidmlism Old and New, 
chap. iii. 

»» See M, P. Follett, The New State, chaps, ii-iii. 

*®See Fay. The American Mxperiment, pp. 132 ff. 
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result that our entire external environment is being remade, to an 
•extent that is not realized, on lines that mean the common good.®^ 
This external integration, as John Dewey suggests, is but "the 
outward sign o£ an inner movement toward integration on a scale 
never known before.” It involves danger, he affirms, to some precious 
values, a threat of danger to some things we should not readily lose, 
but in spite of much cant that is talked about service and social 
responsibility, it marks the beginning of a new era of integrated 
social life.®® 

There are two characteristic traits of the American spirit, noted by 
Santayana a score of years ago, which enter into the movement for 
inner integration and are helping to give it shape and character. 
One of these is an unusual ability of Americans in general to make 
important and permanent concessions to other peoples’ instincts 
and habits of life. 

There are nations and peoples almost devoid of plasticity, and there- 
fore the capacity for unity in any true sense of the word. They are made 
up of group, racial and class elements that are quite inflexible. Each 
insists upon being wholly different and absolutely free to live accord- 
ing to their own ideals without any regard for the life that is dear, or at 
least customary to the others.®® 

So the French Revolution and the Russian one of today®* have aimed 
at establishing society once for all on some eternally just principle, and 
at abolishing all traditions, interests, faiths, and even words that did 
not belong to their system. Liberty, for all these pensive or rabid apostles 
of liberty, meant liberty for themselves to be just so, and to remain just 
so for ever, together with the most vehement defiance of anybody who 
might ask them, for the sake of harmony, to be a little different. They 
summoned every man to become free in exactly their own fashion, or 
have his head cut off.®® 

From such inflexibility American life on the whole is wonderfully 
free. While throngs of people have come from the four corners of the 
globe, and belong to all races in the world, they are all filled with cheery 
confidence in their ability, when a difficult matter has to be settled and 

“Address, "SeUing Through Design,” by Raymond Lowey before the Royal Society 
of Arts, london, Dec. 3, 1941. 

48. 

** A paraphrase of George Santayana, Character and Opinion in the United States 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1984) , p. 217. 

** The reference is in particular to the fint decade ofi the Russian Revolution fol- 
lowing the Rirst Woijd War, ^ 

Santayana, op, at., p. 218 (paiapbrasetQ . 
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is clearly put before them, to decide it for the time being and to move on 
to something else. And it is always tacitly assumed that when the disputed 
question is put to a vote the minority will loyally acquiesce in the 
decision of the majority, and build hence forth upon it.2“ 

The other characteristic trait of the American spirit contributing 
to the process of integration is the disposition, everywhere in evi- 
dence, to co-operate freely. The general instinct of Americans, says 
Santayana, is to run and help, to assume direction, to pull through 
somehow by mutual adaptation, and by seizing on the readiest prac- 
tical measures, and working compromises. Each man joins in and 
gives a helping hand, without a preconceived plan or prior motive. 
Every political body, every public meeting, every club or college or 
athletic team is full of it. Out of it comes spontaneous manifestation 
wherever there is an accident in the street, or a division in the 
church, or a flood or fire disaster, or a great unexpected emergency 
of any kind. People meet in a genuine spirit of consultation when 
occasion demands it. They are all ready to persuade, or equally 
ready to be persuaded. 

The value of these characteristic American traits for intellectual 
and moral unity cannot be overestimated. Nothing of importance 
in the way of unification can be accomplished without them. A citi- 
zenry without plasticity and ability to make concessions and without 
the spirit of free co-operation is unthinkable, but obviously it postu- 
lates an intellectual and moral unity that lies deeper than mere com- 
promise or the spirit of free and ready co-operation. There must be 
the integration of difference and the creation of a democratic pro- 
gram that comprehends and includes difference instead of mere tol- 
erance of difference. Compromise, the spirit of Uve and let live, as 
in the case of the numerous and competing religious sects, have 
produced scattered, unrelated, and more or less ineffective efforts 
in abundance, but only the integration of difference can produce the 
united and co-ordinated effort that modern democratic society needs. 

5 

Two concrete illustrations, attested by history and experience, 
show the reality and the creativeness of the process of integration. 
One of these, suggested by Aldous Huxley,®’ is the ordinary practice 

'• Ibid., pp. 196-97. In rdigious matter! Amerirans, perhaps, have not succeeded so 
wdl in minority acquiescence, and the result is our extensive sectarianism. However, 
the movement toward integration in the spheres of rdigious organization is now de&- 
nitdy taking shape. 

Ends and Means, pp. 152-S6. 
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of a Society of Quakers in contrast to the practice of a Society of 
Jesuits and a Society of Benedictines. In the case of the Jesuits unity 
of action is secured by the command of the superior, and the com- 
plete acquiescence, to the point of sacrificing the intellect, by the 
inferiors. “Theirs not to reason why; theirs but to do and die.” 
Benedictines, on the other hand, are given opportunity to express 
themselves before any important action is taken, and the superior 
is duty bound to consult the whole community over which he rules, 
and likewise to consult other officials of the order. Nevertheless, the 
final decision is made by the superior. The members of the com- 
munity may express their views but they have no vote, and there is 
no appeal against the ruling of the superior. In a society of Quakers, 
however, there is no superior, and there are no inferiors. All are 
equal, and when an important decision is to be made all meet on a 
common level and discuss as equals the matter to be decided. All 
points of view are taken into account and compared, until there 
emerges what in Quaker parlance is called "a sense of the meeting,” 
which is an integrated view, a completely democratic decision to 
which all have contributed, and which therefore represents all. 

Another illustration is the typical American committee, and there- 
fore it comes within the range of common experience. The evident 
purpose of a committee is to compare views in regard to the matter 
to be decided, and by so doing to develop a group idea or view su- 
perior to the view of any member of the committee. When a com- 
mittee functions properly its members attend the meeting each not 
with the notion of making his idea dominant but to pool his idea 
with those of the other members, and out of this pool to create a 
common idea, an integrated idea, a democratic idea. 

Political parties in their operation should contribute powerfully to 
the integration of social and political thinking and therefore to the 
creation of real democratic values, but to a considerable extent they 
fail to do so because of crude and untenable methods based upon 
emotionalism and crowd appeal. Also, because the men who control 
the undercover political machine in general have no more interest 
in fundamental democratic procedure than has a Jesuit superior, 
a Benedictine abbot, or a modern dictator. 

The daily press and the radio are similarly handicapped. They 
represent great democratic potentialities, but as yet not effectually 
utilized.** Instead of proving itself a guarantee of democracy, there 

‘•The potentialities oi the radio in behalf of sodal integration, if it could be wisely 
exploited, are beyond caloilation. It might do more within the next decade than has 
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is much evidence to support the view that the daily press, or at 
least an important section of it, has contributed to the subversion 
of essential democratic thinking and has done so deliberately in order 
to hold a body of readers who could be influenced politically. More- 
over, both the daily press and the radio as agencies to promote demo- 
cratic integration suffers a particular handicap in that they are 
largely class-owned agencies and count only as such, however sincere 
may be the desire to have them coxmt otherwise.*® 

6 

The essence of the process of integration is not compromise, as 
is so often assumed. It is the creation of a collective or a democratic 
view. Unity is established not by sacrificing difference but by relating 
it, and giving it a proportionate place in a larger whole. That, ap- 
parently, was the meaning of Prime Minister Lloyd George, when 
attempting to explain the slowness of the democratic process in con- 
trast to that of authoritarianism he defined democracy as "govern- 
ment by talk.” 

From the process of integrating thought emerges the integrated 
will, which is the essence and substance of democracy. To learn how 
to evolve that will is the supreme problem of America and of every 
other democratic state. Beginning with Rousseau, various political 
theorists have assumed the existence of a common will of the people 
which operates more or less automatically. Thus Rousseau describes 
the common will as the principle operating among and underneath 
a great variety of confusing and disguising factors.*® It is, as might 
be said, the will of the whole society, or the wills of all individuals, 
in so far as they aim at the common good. This will is expressed 
in law in' so far as law is what it ought to be, and it is the source 
of sovereignty when truly itself and when it acts for the common 
good. In its essential idea this common will, according to Rousseau, is 
the key to the whole problem of self-government and freedom under 
law. It represents the identity between the individual will and the 
will of all those who are associated in the body politic, so that the 
individu al in submitting even to forcible constraint is in a certain 
sense obeying only himself. 

been done in a century. The Town Meeting of the Air suggests a use ol the radio 
from which demoaacy stands to gain unmeasurably. The Nazi use of it suggests the 
opposite. 

"See Xicmer, It Is Later Than You Think, sec. on “The Barom of Opinion, 
pp. 187-34. 

" See The Social Contract, IL f-u. 
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To many it has seemed that this concept of a common will is wholly 
illusory, that it has no actual existence, but a study of the collective 
process makes it clear that the concept of Rousseau has, after all, 
a substantial basis. What apparently was not recognized by Rousseau, 
or by any of his followers, was that the common will is the integrated 
will, that it does not function automatically or even exist independ- 
ently and prior to the collective action that creates it. 

To what extent the process of integration can be made effectual, 
and thus a true citizenry be achieved in a great modern nation like 
America, with its large and heterogeneous population, scattered over 
a vast territory and representing so many diverse sectional and group 
interests, is something that still remains to be demonstrated. The 
problem that here presents itself is one that has haunted political 
theory ever since the days of Aristotle, who in his discussion of 
democracy assumed a small and simple community.®^ Rousseau, also, 
appears to have visioned the democratic state as a limited and 
more or less homogeneous community like the Greek city-state. 
America at the outset, with a population that was less than four 
million people scattered over a to-flung territory and necessarily 
based upon a representative system, was aptly characterized an “ex- 
periment.” After more than a century and a half of history, in conse- 
quence of great extension of territory, amazing increase in popu- 
lation, the development of new conditions, and vastly complex prob- 
lems never conceived by the founders of our system, America still is 
an experiment. Perhaps the occasion for wonder is not that we have 
failed to achieve our democratic ideal, but that we still cherish it 
and believe in it so firmly that millions of our citizens, perhaps the 
major portion of them, when an actual threat is presented, are willing 
to risk their all to conseiwe it. 
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Chapter V 

The Voting Process and Its Problems 


At best, determination by the majority is only a device. Unanimity is necessary, 
at least as an underlying assumption, to a full measure of organized action. 
Democracy is possible as a system of government only where the members of a 
community are willing to put their mutuality above their differences in certain 
matters, not merely in time of crisis, but habitually and according to organized 
procedure. Moreover such appeal to the oneness of the many, to a working 
unity that triumphs over discord, is had only by persuasion, by winning from the 
many their free consent. — Swabey 

The creadon of the world, said Plato, gives the victory of persuasion over 

force. . . . Man can persuade and be persuaded Civilization is the maintenance 

of social order by its own inherent persuasiveness. —Whitehead 


1. The Voting Process and Its Challenge 

2. Voting as a Right and a Function 
S, The Problem of Nonvoting 

4. The Problem of Blind Voting 

5. Alleviating Measures 


The voting process is the means by which political action is imple- 
mented. Since the assumption of the democratic state is that sovereign 
power resides in the whole people functioning as a citizenry, it be- 
comes necessary in determining governmental forms and policies, in 
elaborating and setting up the machinery of government, and in 
shaping the whole conduct of government to provide a suitable and 
satisfactory way to ascertain the people’s will. 

When the area of the state is restricted to a small district and 
population is limited to a few thousand people this problem is 
comparatively simple. Under these conditions a primary body like 
the assembly of the Greek city-states, the New England town meeting, 
or a Swiss Landesgemeinde represents an entirely practicable meth- 
od. The problem, necessarily, is vastly different in a great modern 
state occupying a far-flung territory, comprising millions of citizens, 
aftd representing numerous, diverse, and conflicting interests. The 
miswer of modem democratic peoples to the problem of mediating 
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the will of the citizen body is political party organization, party con- 
ventions, primary and election campaigns, a system of voting, and all 
the features good and bad that accompany the voting process. 

1 

The importance of the voting process and the challenge to .the 
people that it presents are evidenced by the fact that for the demo- 
cratic state to function at all something more definite and coherent 
than a discord of voices is a positive necessity. Somehow a unity of 
citizen opinion sufficiently powerful and predominant to command 
the acquiescence of the whole citizen body must be established. In 
no democratic nation has it been found possible to secure complete 
unity of opinion. The ostensible unity proclaimed by modern to- 
talitarian states, achieved by the legalization of only one political 
party and the use of coercive methods to secure the general support 
of that party, "is such a palpable imposture and so obviously sub- 
versive of democratic principles that it does not merit serious con- 
sideration." ^ 

Wherever people are free and independent thinking is encouraged 
they tend to think differently and to think in groups. A characteristic 
feature of die European democracies prior to the Nazi conquest was 
the numerous political groups, representing more or less conflicting 
unities, that appeared. Thus in France during the thirties there were 
as many as eighteen political party alignments, each commanding 
the support of a large and responsible group of French citizens. With 
the votes of the electorate distributed among all these parties it was 
always necessary to form a coalition of several parties in order to 
get an effective government Such a coalition might readily be 
brought about in order to carry out a particular program, but always 
with the risk that the coalition would dissolve as soon as the program 
was completed, thus necessitating the formation of another coali- 
tion and another government.* 

In the United States party lines have not been drawn so sharply 
as in the European democracies, that is, in the sense that they do not 
correspond so accurately to real differences in political thought. 
American political parties, like brokers, to use the figure of A. Law- 
rence Lowell, tend to ignore variegations of political thinking and 

1 Samuel N. Hatper, The Government of the Soviet Union, pp. 69-84. 

• See Henry Russell Spencer, Government and Politics Abroad, chap, on French 
governinent. 
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to assume a unity that ordinarily docs not exist.® For the most part, 
therefore, the bulk of American voters have aligned themselves under 
the banners of two leading parties. Minor parties have appealed, 
and several such parlies now exist, but they have hardly ever com- 
manded the support of more than a small fraction of voters.* Accord- 
ingly, a majority vote of one of the two major parties has been ac- 
cepted as a mandate from the people to assume governmental au- 
thority. 

This practice, admittedly, is a concession to expediency because 
the presupposition of democracy is that political authority resides 
in the whole people. There is, however, a practical difficulty at this 
point. It lies in the fact that it has not been found possible at any 
given time fully to ascertain what the will of the sovereign people is. 
Jt may well be that at the present stage of democratic integration the 
sovereign people are incapable of formulating a common will or 
even a majority will respecting die issues presented at any given 
election. Therefore, in order that democratic government may oper 
ate at all it becomes necessary to accept the will of a part of the 
people for the whole of the people. 

In theory at least this method of deciding political issues may be 
regarded as scientifically sound because it rests upon the postulate 
that what there is more of necessarily has more weight and authority 
than that which differs from it merely by being less.® Hence when 
divisions of opinion occur among the voters and are duly recorded 
by the ballot the group that commands the largest support has the 
clearest title to assume the direction of governmental affairs. In de- 
fault of unanimity of opinion among all the voters, that group whose 
opinion represents a numerical preponderance in the election is in 
a better position to represent the whole body of citizens than any 
other group. 

Moreover, it may be affirmed that the voting process, including, 
as it does, all political groups and through these groups giving to 
voters an equal opportunity to register their will, represents a valid 
sampling device upon the basis of which it fairly may be assumed 
that the opinion of the largest group most nearly expresses the opin- 
ion of the whole citizen body, and therefore, properly, may be sub- 
stituted for the whole. 

* Public Opinion and Popular Government, p, 88. 

‘In the general dection of 1940 the Soaalist party vote was 999,677. The Comninnist 
vote was 46551. Prohibition vote was 57512. Social labor vote was 14561. The vote 
of odter small parties, 48,610. 

•Set Marie CoUins Swabey, Theory of the Democratic State, p. 20. 
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The fact that to date the result of the voting process, in America 
at least, has been such as to set up minority control does not consti- 
tute a valid criticism ol our use of the quantitative method of decid- 
ing political issues. It is a criticism, rather, of our traditional concept 
of citizenship and our failure seriously to grapple with the problem 
of effectual citizen training. If it be a primary function of the demo- 
cratic state, as T. H. Green avers, to provide the training and experi- 
ence which are necessary to convert citizen capacity into competence, 
it speaks rather badly for American democracy that after a hundred 
and fifty years of history it is found necessary, as a matter of expedi- 
ency, to commit the power of government to a minority that repre- 
sents less than 60 per cent of the qualified voters® and only 20 per 
cent of tlie citizen body. 

2 

Fundamental in any system of democratic control is the right to 
vote. It is not, however, in the same class with the rights affirmed 
as natural by the Declaration of Independence, but one that grows 
out of the association of people in the democratic state, and their 
partnership in tlie task of expressing the ideals and promoting the 
aims which properly inhere in the concept of the democratic state. 
Some restrictions, necessarily, must be placed upon the use of the 
ballot because, potentially at least, it is a dangerous weapon that 
may readily be used for undemocratic ends and even for the sub- 
version of democracy itself.'^ 

In American practice today, as previously indicated,® the great 
body of people of mature years are accorded the right to vote. In 
all the states legally irresponsible persons, criminals, children, and 
young people under twenty-one years of age,® are properly excluded 
from the electorate. In a few states, but on grounds not wholly 
convincing, soldiers, sailors, and marines in the service of the United 
States government, residents of the District of Columbia, and indi- 
gents also are excluded.^® In all states citizenship is now insisted upon 

•The vote of the winning party in 1940 was 27.243.446; the number of qualified 
voters was 72,942,626. The vote ol the two leading parties, and the total vote of all 
parties, was considerably less in 1944 than in 1940. Doubtless this was caused by the 
dislocation of voters that resulted from the ivar. 

’ Should political groups that stand for the overthrow of democratic government be 
allowed to function in a democracy as organized political parties? This question is 
likdy to become pressing in America. 

•The chapter "The Assumption of Natural Citizen Competence." 

» There is much to support the demand for a lowering of the age limit to eighteen. 

“ This etdnsioii of the indigents fiom tlie dectoiate by some states has brought the 
demand for the cxdusion of all those reviving aid from the government. 
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as a prerequisite of voting, and coupled with this insistence is a 
residence requirement as a safeguard against repeating. In about a 
quarter of the states, chiefly in the South, a property qualification 
in the form of a poll tax is used, chiefly because it was supposed to 
be an eflEective method of keeping indigent persons, and particularly 
Negroes, from voting. It has been found, however, that in practice 
a poll tax easily lends itself to such political racketeering as the use 
of party funds to pay the poll taxes of voters "who will vote right.” 
In consequence strong opposition to the poll-tax qualification has 
become widespread. 

In a growing number of states, now almost half, a literacy test is 
applied. In its most common forms this test requires the applicant 
for registration as a voter to read some part of the national or state 
constitution in English and to write his name. Besides the obvious 
inadequacy of this test, its administration as a rule is in the hands of 
election authorities, and therefore is often given by persons who are 
themselves more or less illiterate and who also are political parti- 
sans primarily interested in increasing the number of voters for 
their own party. So far only the state of New York has shown suffi- 
cient discernment to take the administration of the literacy test out 
of the hands of political partisans and to put it into the hands of 
public school authorities who conduct certain standard tests at regu- 
lar intervals and give certificates of proficiency to those who pass 
the tests.^’- 

This slowly growing interest in more intelligent voting arises out 
of the fact that in each successive generation the problems of Amer- 
ican government steadily are growing more difficult. A casual glance 
at the Congressional Record or even at the columns of the daily press 
reveals the complicated character of the problems that now beset 
American politics and raises the question as to whether the majority 
of the voters have any clear idea of the major issues that these prob- 
lems present. Nevertheless, in casting a vote for his party ticket the 
voter is giving endorsement to one policy or another of dealing with 
these issues. It seems likely that in due time and with larger experi- 
ence, the right to vote wiU be better adapted to the complexity of 
the problems which the voting process necessarily involves. 

From the beginning of tire Republic there has been a steady move- 
ment to extend the suffrage in one way or another until the limit, 

s^The application of the test under iJie New York plan is not general, since all 
those who have completed the fifth grade in an approved school are exempted.— William 
Andemon, American Gonemment, pp. 368-77. 
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almost, has been reached. There are some indications, however, that 
a movement now has begun to limit the suffrage in a martnpr to 
promote electoral competence and therefore really to extend demo- 
cratic control. Possibly the state of New York in imposing a test 
administered by public school educators rather than by political 
partisans has pointed the direction that the movement should take. 
In character the New York plan is entirely in line widi the policy of 
universal education, and properly administered it would seem to 
be wholly in consonance with democratic ideals and principles. More- 
over, the plan assumes the principle that political capacity is “im- 
plicit,” and rightly applied and supplemented by educational proc- 
esses it should have positive value in translating “implicit” capacity 
into competence.^* 

Because the voting process in character is scientific, and because 
it is the necessary means of implementing democratic political action, 
the casting of a vote must be construed not only as a right or privi- 
lege but as a function of citizenship. Under political authoritarianism 
the people are necessarily passive, and more or less inert, because the 
driving force of government is not derived from them. But in a 
democracy the people must be politically dynamic. Political proc- 
esses must be developed on. the basis of experience. Voters must 
understand these processes and make an intelligent use of them, and 
failure at this point means failure of democratic motive power.“ 

3 

The "perfectionist” theory of citizenship assumed that people who 
were given the right to vote would eagerly embrace it and use it to 
promote the common good. Even the opponents of democracy, with- 
out argument, admitted as much. At the outset of the modern demo- 
cratic movement it apparently never occurred either to the friends 
or to the foes of democracy that a considerable number of those who 
got the ballot might not use it or that anything other than the com- 
mon good might appear as an issue in elections. 

The democratic process simply has not worked out in conformity 

“ The most that now can be claimed for the New York plan is that it points in the 
right dhection. It is not thorough enough or adequatdy supplemental. And there is 
convincing testimony that it Is not properly administered. 

*■* There is substantial ground for the daim put forth by a few careful students 
that the electorate in reality consbtutes a foiurth branch of our governmental system, 
that it is just as important for it to function properly as it is for the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial branches to function properly, that habitual failure of voters to cast 
the^ votes is essentially abdication and should be treated os such.— W. W. Willoughby, 
Principles of the QonstitWtioniU Lows of the United States^ chap. ii. p. SSS> 
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with these pveconceptions. The facts show that even in the most im- 
portant and exciting elections a large proportion of the electorate 
habitually abstain from voting. Thus in the last four presidential 
elections, according to reliable estimates, the following results ap- 
pear. In 1928 there were 20,301,331 abstainers, in 1932 the number 
was 23,128,478, in 1936 it was 21,507,523, and in 1940 it was 23,128,- 
306. In each of these elections weighty and even portentous issues 
were presented, and the election campaigns were conducted with a 
wealth and ingenuity of publicity, and with an urgency of appeal 
never before surpassed, and yet in all three elections only about 
two thirds of the eligible voters made response. In Congressional, 
state, and local elections the showing is even worse, since the number 
of abstainers often total as many as 50 per cent, and in primary 
elections as many as 65 or 70 per cent of the eligible voters.^* 

The meaning of this extensive nonvoting naturally has been the 
subject of much inquiry, because to all those who have cherished a 
great faith in popular government this evident abandonment of their 
sovereignty by so many citizens not only has been a disappointment 
but has brought something of a shock. A painstaking inquiry into 
the reasons for the nonvoting that occurred in connection with the 
Chicago mayoralty campaign of 1923 reveals what would seem to 
be the characteristic mood of nonvoters with reference to their vot- 
ing.i® In this particular contest, out of 1,400,000 possible voters 900,- 
000 registered, and of those who registered only 723,000 finally went 
to die polls, a little over 50 per cent of those who were eligible. Fol- 
lowing the sampling method, which assumes that a smaller group 
selected at random from a larger group tends to have the character 
of the larger group, careful interviews with nonvoters were con- 
ducted by canvassers who had been thoroughly coached for their task. 
The data collected showed that about 30 per cent of the interviewed 
claimed to have had some insuperable difficulty that kept them away 
from the polls. "They were ill, or had illness in the family, or were 
absent from the city, or had insufficient legal residence." The other 
70 per cent did not even pretend to have a valid reason for their 
nonvoting and a considerable proportion of them were honest 
enough to say that they were not interested. 

To the wands of various students of the problem the explanations 

V §ec Chester C. Maxey, The American Problem of Governmentj p. 335; Frank E. 
iFalmet, "We Vote as We Please," Current History, January 1939; and Edgar E. Eobin- 
son. The PrtsiienUU Vote, 1896-193S. 

**See Meimm and Gosnd], HonwUng. This study is thorough, and the date pre- 
sented are of incalculable "value for an understanding of the pcobletn of nonvoting. 
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of nonvoting given by nonvolers are not nearly so significant in 
themselves as in what they indicate. Thus John Dewey construes 
these answers to mean a sense of futility on the part of the non- 
voters; 

Instead of individuals who in the privacy of their consciousness make 
choices which are carried into effect by personal volition, there are citizens 
who have the blessed opportunity to vote for a ticket of men mostly 
unknown to them, and which is made up for them by an under-cover 
machine in a caucus whose operations constitute a kind of political 
predestination. . . . Who pulls the strings which move the bosses and 
generates the power to run the machines is a matter of surmise rather 
than of record, save for an occasional overt scandal.i® 

Similarly, Walter Lippmann re^ds these explanations as meaning 
"bewilderment and disillusionment.” In other words, these non- 
voters have come to feel, although they themselves may not be con- 
scious of it, that public affairs as ordinarily conducted are beyond 
their reach and outside their world and that, in spite of all that is 
said at election periods about the sovereignty of the people, the votes 
of the people in reality do not mean government by the people in 
any proper sense. 

It is probably true that tlie explanation of nonvoting by these 
eminent commentators is not overdrawn. Very naturally our unin- 
telligent, undemocratic, and wholly unethical political practices as 
represented by partisan politics could not fail to produce reactions 
exceedingly damaging to our democratic faith. The characterization 
of these reactions as "a sense of futility,” “bewilderment,” and “dis- 
enchantment” does not adequately describe the damage that has been 
done. But, on the other hand, the fact should not be overlooked that 
such political practices are largely the consequence of ineffectual 
citizenship. If the gardener loses interest and neglects his garden, the 
weeds are sure to grow, and the greater the neglect the more prolific 
and ranker the weeds. 

In the last analysis it would seem that the essential truth about our 
nonvoting is that our nonvoters have no clear conception of the 
fxmetions of citizenship. Their minds were never really kindled by 
democratic idealism, their sense of social and political responsibility 
was never properly developed. The failure at this point stems back 
to the general attitude toward the state that as a democratic people 

The Public and Its Problems (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1987) , pp. 119-20. 

” The Phantom Public, p. 8S. 
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■we have developed— our absorption in ordinary daily pursuits, and 
the commitment o£ our political machinery to a class of professionals 
who make their living out of politics;^® the atmosphere of political 
irresponsibility that has been engendered and that permeates the 
whole nation; the easygoing optimism that occasional intervention 
by the people will suffice to correct abuses and set everything right; 
and the general failure to realize that competent citizenship is the 
motive power of democracy, that citizen interest and active concern 
icanuot be delegated if democratic government is to remain demo- 
cratic, that democracy, as expressed by Sir Herbert Samuel in a 
House of Commons speech, is “like a hobby horse because a hobby 
horse goes only when the person who rides it knows how to use his 
own legs.” 

Various solvents of the problem of nonvoting are proposed. Among 
these are the plan of a holiday or part holiday, without loss of pay, 
for the purpose of voting; an adequate but not too complicated pro- 
vision for absentee voting; organized publicity campaigns for the 
instruction of voters in the mechanics of voting; the publication and 
circulation by nonpartisan committees, at the expense of the gov- 
ernment, of adequate information about candidates and issues; the 
registration of voters by some such methods as are practiced in taking 
the census; or even the adoption of not too onerous compulsion such 
as the imposition of a small fine or at least the publication of the 
names of nonvoters. 

Such expedients deserve, and in fact are receiving, widespread 
consideration,®® because it is evident that whatever steps are taken 
which help to simplify the voting process, to remove inconveniences, 
to mitigate difiiculties, to stimulate incentive, to create a sense of ob- 
ligation, must have a positive value in lessening the amount of non- 
voting, and to that extent increasing the effectiveness of the voting 
process. But, since the problem of nonvoting is rooted in concepts 
and attitudes which long have been developing and are deeply en- 
trenched in American demoaatic life, it seems likely that the solu- 
tion of the problem lies nowhere else than in the correction of these 
concepts and attitudes.*^ 

Lowdl, Public Opinion and Popular Government, pp. 102-5. 

"Dictatonship or Democracy?” Current History, June WSi 

•*See Metriam and Gosnell, op. dt., chap, iv, 

correct the concepts and attitudes which constitute the background of non- 
voting caila for a program of education for atizenship more thorough than has ever 
both attempted. 
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4 

Not less serious, from the standpoint of effectual citizen action, 
than the problem of nonvoting is that of blind voting. At this point 
we are confronted with the argument, based upon the intelligence 
tests, that blind voting is inevitable, because eveiy nation is full of 
people who are biologically "incapable” of participating in govern- 
ment, and consequently that political power in every nation must 
reside in a small superior group who are qualified to use it. Thus 
N. J. Lennes, a leading exponent of this argument, declares that the 
difference between those who vote intelligently and those who vote 
blindly is not a difference that results from unequal education, but 
for the most part from hereditary traits that cannot be modified by 
education. A careful study of society, he says, clearly shows that differ- 
ent social strata or levels are determined by inherited mental traits 
which cannot be changed. On the whole, the sons and daughters of 
lowly workers are fitted only to become lowly workers, whereas those 
born in the highest class are on the whole fitted to remain in that 
class.2® 

Democratic theory rejects in toto this concept that, on biological 
grounds, assumes to differentiate political capacity on the basis of 
social class or station, and thus to mark off sharply an exceptional 
minority so clearly superior to the generality of people as to give 
them the right to exercise political control. About all that the intelli- 
gence tests can do for us is to measure rather accurately certain 
mental capacities which reach their maximal development some- 
where between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, but they do not 
establish any marked difference of political capacity as between peo- 
ple of diEerent social classes or levels, or even as between people of 
diEerent races. 

As a matter of course, democratic theory recognizes the existence 
of feeble-mindedness and other mental abnormalities that clearly 
constitute a permanent hindrance to the sharing of political power, 
but otherwise democratic theory assumes that, however people of 
different social classes and stations may diEer, they do not difier sig- 
nificantly in the possession of social, political, and other capacities 
which "can be elicited by education and experience.” And this demo- 
cratic postulate would seem to be supported by the verdict of history. 
Thus it is shown by Raymond Pearl that of the eighty-five poets 

*' See N. J. Lennes, Whither Democtaty, pp. B ff. Other writers of note who take this 
view ate H. L. Menkm, Wtlliam McDougall, and Lathrop Stoddard. 
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who are given the most extensive mention in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica only three were descended Irom distinguished parents; 
that of sixty-three prominently mentioned philosophers most of them 
were the offspring o£ obscure clergymen, shopkeepers, watchmakers, 
clerks, petty officeholders, and humble peasants.^® Likewise, Edwin 
G. Conklin reminds us that Jesus of Nazareth was the son of a car- 
penter, Leonardo da Vinci the illegitimate son of a domestic servant, 
Shakespeare the son of a butcher, Beethoven the son of a confirmed 
drunkard, Schubert the son of a peasant, Faraday the son of a poor 
blacksmith, Carlyle the son of a stonemason, Pasteur the son of a 
tanner. Browning the son of a derk; that Socrates’ mother was a 
midwife, and Lincoln’s father belonged to a class that was character- 
ized as “poor white trash." ** 

Nonvoling, blind voting, and other modes of unintelligent citizen 
action or lack of action, so far as evidence can be obtained, by no 
means controvert democratic theory, as the biological determinists 
assume, because such action or the lack of it is by no means confined 
to those who belong to the so-called inferior classes. There is ample 
reason to believe that both nonvoting and blind voting are prevalent 
among the educated classes as well as among the masses, among 
wealthy suburban populations as well as among slum populations, 
among doctors, lawyers, and college professors as well as among wage 
workers and farmers. The fact seems to be that neither intellectual 
capacity nor education, as generally understood, is suffident to guar- 
antee political interest or intelligent choice at the polls. 

Furthermore, it would seem on the basis of well authenticated 
facts that a preponderance of voters of both the major political 
parties, whether they belong to the educated or to the uneducated 
classes, are swayed quite as much— or more— by their prejudices, emo- 
tions, inherited political attitudes, and financial interests as by ration- 
al convictions.2® Thus a careful study of presidential elections by 
Frank L, Palmer, covering a period of forty years, from 1896 to 
1936, shows that the votes cast by both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties were fairly constant, that there was little shifting of 
votes, in few cases more than a million, from one party to the other, 
notwithstanding the candidates or the issues presented. The shifts 
in power, says Mr. Palmer, have resulted not from losing voters 
from one party to another but from splits in the major party and 

** "The Biology of Superiority,” The American Mercury, November 1927, pp. 267-65. 

•^“Bitiiogy and Democracy,'' Scribner's Magpxine, April 1919, pp. 403-12. 

“This explains what is meant by "blind voting.” 
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the establishment of new voters through promises that appealed to 
more or less selhsh motives It would seem, therefore, tliat in de- 
veloping party support what botli parties have actually accomplished 
has been to regiment an overwhelming majority of their supporters 
on the basis of tradition, inherited prejudices, party loyalty, and 
presumed economic advantages rather than the actual politied edu- 
cation of voters, the creation of independent thinking with respect 
to political policies and issues, and independent action in voting for 
what are adjudged to be the best interests of the nation. This, un- 
fortunately, is a situation that very likely will continue until more 
substantial progress has been made in the development of a citizenry 
and there is less dependence on crowd appeal.^’ 

S 

There are certain definite measures, however, which if put into 
operation could not fail to contribute greatly toward the solution of 


so Vote as We Please," Current History, January 1939, pp. 35-37. Votes ot the 
two partiei. in Sections trom 1896 to 1936 were as follows: 


1896 



1916 



McKinley 

Rep. 

7.035.000 

Hughes . 


8.638,000 

Bryan 

.Dem. 

6,467,000 

Wilson . , 


9,129,000 

1900 



1920 



McKinley 

.Rep. 

7519.000 

Harding , 


16,162.000 

Bryan 

.Dem. 

6,358,000 

Cox .... 


9,147,000 

1904 



1924 



Roosevdt, T. 

Rep. 

7,628,000 

Coolidge 


16,726,000 

Parker 

•Dem, 

5,084,000 

Davis . . . 


8,386,000 

1908 



LaFollette 

Prog. 

4,882.000 

Taft 

•Rep. 

7,679,000 

1928 



Bryan 

.Dem. 

6,409,000 

Hoover . , 


21,392,000 

1912 



Smith . . 


15,016,000 

Taft 

Rep. 

3,483,000 

1932 



Roosevdt, T. 

Prog. 

4.126,000 

Hoover 

Rep, 

15,761,000 

Wilson . . .... 

Dem. 

6,286,000 

Roosevelt, 

F. D Dem. 22,821,000 

1936 






Landon . . . 




Rep. 16,679,000 


Roosevdt, F. 

. D, . 



.Dem. 27,476,000 



” In the 1912 dection the shift of power clearly was caused by the split in the Re- 
publican party. In the 1920 election the large preponderance of the Republican vote 
was caused by the "back to normalcy” reaction following the First Woild War. The 
reaction brought a large number of new voters into the Republican ranks. In the 1924 
election the disproportion in the vote of the two parties was caused by the movement 
led by LaFollette, which drew more heavily on the Democratic party than on the 
Republican. In the dection of 1928 the disproportion apparendy was caused by the 
religious issue, which swelled the Republican vote by about five million. These new 
voteis, however, did not continue with the Republican party. 

In the 1924 dection LaFollette polled his large vote by appealing to the paxticular 
interests of industrial workers and farmers. In the 1932 dection F. D. Roosevdt, follow- 
ing the example of LaFollette, appealed to industrial workers and farmers by offering 
specific promises, and to these classes he added a third, the unemployed. 
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both the problem of nonvoting and the problem of blind voting. One 
of these measures, suggested by A. Lawrence Lowell a score of years 
ago,®® and still greatly needed, is to lighten the burden that is borne 
by the American electorate. Our democracy from the outset has 
been colored by the influence of the frontier. It began on the eastern 
seaboard and slowly traveled across the continent, and thus its con- 
cepts and practices were determined largely by conditions that ob- 
tained in small frontier communities. An interesting feature of this 
frontier democracy was a marked dislike of the people to entrust pub- 
lic office to anyone but their direct representatives, who were elected 
for short terms and kept subservient to public opinion by constant 
fear of removal. 

As long as social and political conditions were in a more or less 
formative stage and remained comparatively simple, this system of 
direct representation worked satisfactorily. But with the immense 
growth of population, the necessary extension of government, and 
the creation of hundreds of new departments and offices the system 
does not work so well. It has resulted in the creation of so many 
elective officers that voters are no longer able to control eitlier the 
selection of candidates for these offices or their conduct after they 
have been selected. Such devices as the primary, the initiative, the 
referendum, and the recall have not relieved this situation. There 
is in fact substantial ground to argue that instead of lessening the 
burden of the electorate they have added to it by increasing the 
number of elections and, in the case of the primary, the number of 
candidates to be elected. The inevitable result is confusion and blind 
voting even by otherwise intelligent people.®* There must be fewer 
elective offices, and fewer officers to be chosen; in other words, the 
short ballot. This need is now widely recognized, but it may require 
another generation to secure its general adoption. 

Another measure that would help to relieve the burden of the 
electorate, to dispel confusion, and to make voting more intelligent 
and effective is the development of adequate administrative manage- 
ment in all branches of government, including trained personnel 
under a system of appointment rather than by popular election, and 
"with discretionary powers to work out the special legislation that is 
.needed under broad policies that are determined by our respective 

**Op. d»,pp. 105-7. 

**It is evident, on the other band, that these dences have a positive value in in- 
cceasin^ the control of the electorate over operating government. 
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legislative bodies.*® This would serve to lessen and to simplify the 
issues that come before the electorate, something greatly to be de- 
sired in the interest both of an efficient electorate and of efficient 
legislative bodies. In view of the increasing complexity of the prob- 
lems with which government must deal it is evident that the proper 
function of lawmaking bodies in their representative capacities is 
to work out the broad principles of governmental policy and not to 
decide details, to determine the general directives of governmental 
action and not the minutiae of government. For nearly half a century 
a struggle has been going on to develop public interest in trained 
administration, and the partial adoption of a merit system by the 
national government and more recently by various state and city 
governments is proof that the struggle has not been in vain. To 
date, however, hardly more than a beginning has been made. “There 
is still a long way to go. . . . There are thirty-one states with a popu- 
lation of 58,000,000, and there are 1,114 cities and 2,880 counties 
with a population of 31,000,000,” in which hardly any progress 
toward adequate administrative management has been made.*^ 

Still another measure that at least would serve to mitigate our two 
most pressing voting problems, if it did not solve them, would be 
the general adoption of some such educational expedient in the in- 
terest of new voters as is presented in the “Manitowoc plan.” The 
origin of the plan was simple enough. A member of the faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin suggested to a local adult class in mu- 
nicipal administration that the general adoption of a “citizenship 
day” for tlie formal induction of new voters into the electorate might 
be advantageous. Thereupon a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the suggestion and this committee worked out a sensible and 
appealing plan that was tested by an actual experiment carried out in 
Manitowoc County, Wisconsin, in the latter part of 1938 and early 
part of 1939.** 

The most important features of the plan were a census of the young 
people of Manitowoc County who would reach the voting age before 
May 21. 1939; the organization of these youths in each of the county's 
thirty-eight voting precincts; the frequent meeting of each group 

"This would require adequate general supervision on the part of legislative bwBes. 

Merriam, On the Agenda of Democracy, p. 27. 

•• The suggestion of a "citiaenship day” was made by Professor R. J. Colbett of the 
University of Wisconsin. The plan for an effective use of the suggestion was pr^arcd 
by a committee. The Manitowoc P^periment was conducted by the Extension Division 
Of the University of Wisconsin in co-operation with the Manitowoc Sdiool of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education. 
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with competent leadership for a discussion o£ both the theory of 
democracy and its practical workings in ward, city, county, state, 
and national politics; the holding of at least three major meetings 
by each of the groups at which they were addressed by educatois, 
jurists, and public officials; and finally, as a climax, the observance 
of a citizenship day, in which all the responsible citizens of Mani- 
towoc County joined, and with fitting ceremonies the new voters 
were inducted into their status of full-fledged members of the Ameri- 
can. electorate. 

The intention and character of the Manitowoc plan are thus in- 
terpreted by two speakers who participated in the Manitowoc Citizen- 
ship Day program. Professor Colbert said; 

The prime purpose of the plan does not relate to a flag-waving, eagle 
screaming sort of active Americanism. Quite the contrary. With the duties 
and responsibilities of government becoming more complex and affecting 
the citizen’s daily life in an increasing number of points, self-government 
today requires that the voter take a more active and intelligent interest 
in his government than was required of the citizen of yesterday. Citizen- 
ship Day climaxes the program of citizenship training. It is the day the 
voters “graduate” into the “electorate.” 

Said President Dykstra: 

Our American Democracy needs a dramatization of the meaning of 
citizenship, and a formal induction of our young people into the voting 
rite calls attention to the responsibilities of membership in a self gov- 
erning enterprise. We have taken American citizenship and the voting 
privilege for granted for so long that the duties which attend this status 
have given us little concern. Primitive tribes, ecclesiastical, and fraternal 
m^anizations do not make this mistake. They see the need of some ritual 
which bridges the gap between the novitiate and the full fledged partici- 
pator or member. The approach of adulthood should provide a period 
of education and consecration for those about to become responsible 
members of a democratic community.** 

Early in 1940 the President of the United Stales became interested 
in the plan for instructing and inducting new voters, and in a mes- 
sage to the nation in which he expressed his interest in and approval 

•• Buffetm of the Vniversity of Wisconsin, May 1939, p. 9. 

•* Op. at, p. 2. This bulletia is an organization handbook published by the Exten- 
sion Ditrision nf the Univeisity of Wiscomin. This handbook contains full directions 
for orgaiiizing the entire inductive program. 
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of the plan he designated May 21 as citizenship day and called upon 
American citizens everywhere to co-operate in a program that would 
make the day significant and fruitful both for new voters and for 
the general reaffirmation of faith in America and American democ- 
racy. Somewhat unfortunately the emotional patriots, who always 
seem to be in the preponderance, seized upon the idea with avidity, 
with the result that the observance of citizenship day became, to a 
great extent, exactly what it was not intended to be, an occasion 
for “a flag-waving and eagle screaming sort of display” that subserved 
no useful end. The project, however, should not be abandoned, 
because wherever it has been intelligently used significant results 
have been produced. The intention and character of the plan are 
such that it should interest in particular our educational agencies, 
both colleges and high schools, and all citizen agencies dedicated 
to the idea of improving the effectiveness of American citizenship.*® 
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PART n 

The Idealistic Character of Citi%enship 




Chapter VI 

Liberty and Responsibility 


To reflect 

The promise of the future, not the past. 

He who would win the name of truly great 
Must understand his own age and the next 
And make the present ready to fulfill 
Its prophecy, and with the future merge 
Gently and peacefully, as wave on wave. 

— Loweli, 

It would seem indeed that there is a real community between freedom as ex- 
pressing the condition of a citizen of a civilized state, and freedom as expressing 
the condition of a man who is inwardly master of himself. — T. H. Green 


1. Liberty as a Social Product; Its Achievement by the 
Greeks 

2. Confused American Thinkino About Liberty 

3. Perversions of Liberty 

4. Freedom of Speech 

5. Freedom of Religion 

6. The Counterbalance of Liberty 


Examination of the historical development of citizenship, its func- 
tions and processes, necessarily leads to a study of its spirit or char- 
acter, its implications and ends. To speak of these as idealistic is by 
no means to make citizenship synonymous with the sort of vision- 
ariness that emancipates ideas from actualities or the subjectivism 
that makes assumptions and fashions goals which are out of touch 
with human experience. It means rather that citizenship visions indi- 
viduals in relation to the state, not merely as tools to be manipulated 
for ulterior ends by an authority outside themselves but as free, 
responsible, active, and creative intelligences who in association and 
with mutuality of regard naturally and properly determine social 
and political processes and purposes. 

For America and all democratic societies a new era began with the 
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outbreak of the Second World War that presents new conditions of 
portentous significance. One of these is the rapid change, especially 
technological, that transferred a loosely organized society which 
provided, and indeed required, almost unlimited scope for such in- 
dividual qualities as independence, self-reliance, and initiative into 
a closely knit society of individuals and groups whose welfare is so 
interrelated and interdependent, demanding co-operative effort to 
such an extent and of such a character that our democratic ideals 
as once conceived have lost much of their pertinence. Another of 
these conditions is the tremendous world upheaval, still in progress, 
that is breaking down traditional authorities and balances, releas- 
ing great populations from concepts and habits to which for cen- 
turies they had been subjected, and making way for an upsurging 
of racial and nationalistic prejudices, ambitions, and aspirations 
which will not be denied. These conditions, and tlie vast complex 
of problems they engender, presage a new world, with many unfa- 
miliar and unpredictable situations in which we must live and work 
out our destiny as a democracy. 

This new world with its new problems means that American citi- 
zens generally are faced with an enormous task of mental, moral, and 
institutional readjustment. Confident though we may be that the 
great historic ideals of our democracy represent values from which 
mankind in the long run will not turn back, it is clear now that these 
ideals have been interpreted in ways that have sheltered and excused 
great iniquities, abuses, and injustices imder which millions have 
sweated and suffered. If democracy is to be the constructive and 
dominant force of the new era, our historic ideals must be reinter- 
preted in terms that fit the new conditions and needs. 

1 

Beginning with the idea of liberty, it is well to remember that 
there is no such thing as liberty in the abstract. The concept was 
not plucked from the air or deduced from pure reason. It was bom 
and developed of necessity. In the slow process of social evolution 
men discovered that a certain degree of individual freedom of 
thought and action is essential, not only to the life of the individual 
but also to the life of the group. This concept, in time, became an 
achievement of people in association and was asserted as a right. 
The argument, therefore, that liberty is a “natural right’’ can mean 
only that man is so constituted in lus nature that liberty is a quality 
essential to his humanity. Without it he is less than a man. It is a 
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"right” in the seme that it is an imperative. The individual is en- 
dowed by nature with the capacity for achieving liberty, but only 
through social relationships which represent mutuality in the sense 
tliat each regards the exercise of liberty on his part as conditioned 
by a like exercise on the part of others. 

It may be assumed that the earliest strivings for liberty occurred 
within the family group and took the form of claiming and estab- 
lishing in practice certain concrete concepts of well-being as common 
to each member of the group. As the family expanded into the vil- 
lage, the clan and the gens, and these into more comprehensive asso- 
ciations, the concept of liberty gradually assumed a larger reference. 
Instead of an ideal of well-being that applied to each member of a 
family group, it became an ideal that applied to each member of 
some larger association. However, during the long centuries of auto- 
cratic control, individual liberty was confined to very narrow limits, 
so narrow that in a modem civilized community it hardly would be 
recognized as such. 

Liberty in the sense of concrete and fundamental individual rights, 
recognized and guaranteed by the state ^ came with the emergence 
of citizenship and the development of political society based on 
citizenship. And since liberty is the concomitant of citizenship it 
did not arrive full blown, but represents many centuries of slow 
and tedious development. Perhaps only as the principle of citizenship 
is fully understood and consistently expressed in political association 
is it possible for us really to know and to gcperience liberty. Thus 
considered, citizenship and liberty are not two concepts, but two 
different aspects of the same concept. 

The Greeks alone of all ancient peoples developed a political 
society based upon a theory of citizenship that fundamentally was 
sound, and in accompaniment they achieved the noblest ideal of 
liberty that obtained in the ancient world. As expressed by Pericles,® 
liberty grows out of the civilized man’s attitude toward life, and 
his organization of society and government in a civilized rvay. In the 
“Funeral Oration” he glorifies the tolerance which the citizens of 
Athens manifest in all their relations, toward one another and toward 

^The terms "liberty" and "freedom” are in reality synonymous, though in many in- 
stances "liberty" Is used as a specific term and "freedom" in a general sense, "freedom." 
is derived from the Old Saxon fredddm,* axid "liberty" from the I.atin hbertas. In this 
discussion the two nouns are used interchangeably. 

’In his "Funeral Oration” of 431 B.C., while the Pelopoimesian War was still in 
progress. In the oration Pericles voices the democratic ideals of Athens, the most ad- 
vanced of all the Greek states, Sparta, on the other hand, was thoroughly regimented,— 
Thucydides, Jowett ed., 1, 120-35. 
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strangers. He expresses opposition to the notion that people may 
be made virtuous by law. He affirms that the very security o£ the 
state lies in the freedom, happiness, and good taste of the citizens 
and in their intelligence and education. And he makes it clear that 
by education he does not mean the sort of routine drill that aims 
at conformity, but discussion and the pursuit of knowledge with a 
view to developing the ability to think before acting. In other 
words, liberty, both in its measure and in its quality, necessarily is 
determined and guaranteed by enlightened citizenship, and not 
merely by legal enactments. 

Unfortunately, however, Greek character suffered from certain de- 
fects and contradictions that were highly disadvantageous to citizen- 
ship and liberty. They were temperamentally quarrelsome and am- 
bitious, and their integrity was so much in doubt that it gave rise to 
the axiom, “Beware the Greeks even when they bring gifts.” While 
under the spell of their great leaders these defects of character were 
kept more or less in abeyance. But with the execution of Socrates 
in 399 B.c. the influence of the great leaders began to decline, and 
the natural defects of Greek character more and more came into 
play. The inevitable result was widespread deterioration of the 
earlier concept of citizenship and liberty. It was that as much as 
anything which opened the way for the Macedonian Conquest in 
323 B.c. and the virtual collapse of Greek democracy. 

The American concept of liberty as expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Bill of Rights attached to the Federal 
Constitution, derives from various sources and combines different 
strains. One of these is Anglo-Saxon and reaches back to ideals of 
liberty that began to take shape in English life prior to the Norman 
Conquest.® Another indicates a Greek origin suid represents elements 
of Greek thought filtered through the writings of More, Hobbes, and 
Milton* and incorporated into English libertarian thinking. Another 
is distinctly Christian and bears the imprint of Occam, Wycliffe, and 
John Ball,® the first early English exponents of Christian ideals of 
liberty, and a host of disciples who succeeded them. And still another 
strain that has helped to give color to our concept of liberty derives 
feom the free life, the quality of mind and spirit, and the point of 
view developed by the American frontier. 

•See Chapter 11, "The Incubation of Citizenship in America,” sec. 2. 

♦Sir Thomas More (1478-1685) , Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), John Milton (1608- 
74) . 

>iwailain of Occam (1280-1847), John Wydiffic (1324-84), John Ball, a popular 
preacher of the same period, 
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In sum, it may said that American liberty as a concept expressed 
in our fundamental law, our institutions, and our literature signi- 
fies the guarantee or protection of the rights and attributes of self- 
determination which the founders of our Republic held to be essen- 
tial for the achievement of a true humanity, and for the development 
of a civilization that comports with it. Therefore, the guarantees 
provided are not concerned with rights that in general go unchal- 
lenged, but only with those which experience has proved to be most 
exposed to interference, and which in consequence men hold dearest 
and most important. Furthermore, the interest in general education 
displayed by the founding fathers is proof that, like the Greeks, they 
realized that the guarantees of liberty depend not so much upon 
legal enactments as upon general culture, discerning and responsible 
citizenship. 

2 

In American practice, throughout our history and at the present 
time, the concept of liberty, like that of citizenship, is attended with 
vast confusion and consequent contradictions of our constitutional 
ideal so marked on occasion as to indicate the lack of any valid 
notion of what liberty means. The explanation of this confusion 
is the fact that popular control, which, in theory at least, came with 
the victorious outcome of the war for independence, has never been 
adequately understood or consistently interpreted by the American 
masses. The achievement of independence, the establishment of a 
government based upon citizenship, and the adoption of legal guar- 
antees of tlie liberty that goes with citizenship, meant only that 
Americans had won freedom from English control, and that thence- 
forth their destiny as a people was in their own hands. 

The early leaders of America who shared the Greek idea of the 
vital and eternal connection between freedom and responsibility, 
enlightened citizenship and worthy self-government, rightly ap- 
praised die educational problem that government by die people im- 
posed, and to meet the problem they depended upon die spread of 
popular education. However, the rapid expansion of the nadon, the 
great increase of population, the incorporation into our citizen body 
of so many diverse racial elements have so added to the complexides 
of the problem that it is still unsolved. Israel Zangwill’s drama The 
Melting Pot graphically pictures the nature of the problem as it ivas 
visualized at the turn of the century, and it has not perceptibly 
changed. The conversation is between Vera, a Christian girl inter- 
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ested in social settlement work, David, a young Jewish violinist, and 
an American named Mendal. 

Vera: So your music finds inspiration in America? 

David: Yes— in the seething of the Crucible. 

Vera: The Crucible? I don’t understand! 

David; Not understand! You, the Spirit of the Settlement! . . . Not 
understand that America is God’s Crucible, the great Melting- 
Pot where all the races of Europe are melting and re-forming! 
Here you stand, good folk, think I . . . witli your fifty lan- 
guages and histories, and your fifty blood hatreds and rival- 
ries. But you won’t be long like that, brothers, for these are 
the fires of God you’ve come to. . . . Into the Crucible with 
you all! God is making the American. 

Mendal: I should have thought that the American was made already 
—eighty millions of him. 

David: Eighty millions! Eighty millions! Over a continent! Why, 
that cockleshell of a Britain has forty millions! No, uncle, 
the real American has not yet arrived. He is only in the 
Crucible, I tell you— he will be the fusion of all races, the 
coming superman. Ah, what a glorious Finale for my sym- 
phony— if I can only write it.« 

And not yet has the real American arrived. He is still in the mak- 
ing. It should not, therefore, be a matter of surprise that liberty 
should often be misunderstood or grossly caricatured, not only by 
individuals but also by numerous and often powerful groups, the 
Ku-Klux Klan, fundamentalist sects, the champions of legal prohibi- 
tion, superpatriotic bodies striving to impose their particular con- 
cepts upon the whole population by methods wholly at variance with 
the spirit of the Bill of Rights, present at times an absurd spectacle, 
but not necessarily the dangerous situation so many seem to think. 
The activities of these groups merely evidence the fact that, as full- 
Etatured Americans, their adherents have not yet arrived. 

Naturally, this popular misunderstanding of liberty may easily be 
shared by those selected for public office and positions of public trust, 
and reflected in their behavior as servants of the public. There is, 
for example, the case of a man who at a public meeting quoted -a 
section of the Declaration of Independence and was promptly ar- 
rested by a policeman for so doing. “It was not I who said that,” 
urged the victim in defense, “it was Thomas Jefferson.” “Tom Jef- 

Brad Zangivill, The Melting Pot (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1909), 
pp. 9640, Used by permission ai the publisben. 
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ferson, heyl” shouted the policeman. “Come along then and show me 
the guy, we’ll get him too.” Though obviously an extreme example, 
it serves to show the futility of legal guaranties of liberty in the hands 
either of private citizens or of public officials who have not yet 
achieved the concept of liberty that American citizenship implies. 
The same observation applies to the mass of legislation, so flagrantly 
in contradiction of the intent of our historic guaranties of liberty 
and so palpably the product of immaturity that the records of our 
legislative bodies reveal.^ 

On the basis of such manifestations in democratic societies W. E. 
H. Lecky,* the English historian, endeavored to prove an overwhelm- 
ing trend of democracy toward interference with private liberties. 
And Jos6 Ortega, the Spanish writer, reiterates the view that the 
masses inherently and inevitably tend to depress the level of human 
liberty. On the other hand, American experience definitely shows 
that the efforts of powerful segments of democratic society arbitrarily 
to restrict the liberties of individuals are incidental to immaturity, 
and to the lack of the civic understanding that to the Greek mind 
constituted the background of liberty. Obviously the cure for these 
prevalent American misapprehensions lies in the diffusion of general 
culture and in more serious and effective education for liberty. The 
fact that they have persisted throughout our history is proof that 
adequate standards of training for liberty have not yet been estab- 
lished. 


3 

Far more serious than these customary misinterpretations of lib- 
erty, and therefore giving occasion for real concern, is the current 
widespread perversion of liberty through lack of a counterbalancing 
sense of responsibility. “Every truth,” says Will Durant, “is tempted 
to expand until it becomes a falsehood. Every virtue is made a vice 
through excess, and nothing CaiU like excess. In all the realms of 
our democratic life, liberty has run its course from stimulus to dis- 
orders, from beneficence to disintegration." This indictment refers 
primarily to the irresponsible misuse of liberty in America, increas- 

^Thus the legislatures of three states have declared it unlawful for a teacher In any 
of the universities, normal schools, or other public schools to teaclr any theory that 
denies the story of the divine creation of man as taught In the Bible. In three other 
states Jews are denied the same legal status enjoyed by other people. In one state it is a 
legal offense dther to purchase or to sell gasoline on Sun^y during the period of 
church services. In one state certain dance steps are forbidden by legislative enactment. 

* See Ledcy, Democracf and Liberty; and Orttga, The Jte/ttoU of the Masses. 
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ingly exhibited since the turn of the twentieth century. The fol- 
lowing statements of Durant are particularly challenging: 

Education in America surrendered to tlie student. For the most part 
the student chose his teachers and his courses, discountenanced discipline, 
avoided tasks that required concentration and helped a superannuated 
curriculum to transform school and college days into an enfeebling isola- 
tion from the realities and responsibilities of life. Pedagogy gave up the 
training of character, and devoted itself to equipping the unmoral intel- 
lect with all the armory of science . . . Whatever the newly emancipated 
intellect could not understand was rejected as false, and ideas were ven- 
erated in inverse proportion to their age. Every lad of eighteen sat in 
judgment upon institutions of society and codes of conduct that repre- 
sented the experience of a thousand generations of man. If he could 
not understand in one adolescence what had been learned in a millen- 
nium he was free to trust his powerful eighteen-year-old reason, and to 
reject the f amily as tyranny, marriage as bondage, leligion as opium, 
government as exploitation, and property as theft. ... A thousand brave 
experiments were made in the relation of the sexes, a million lives were 
ruined, a million marriages and families were broken up. The stoicism 
that had cleared tire wilderness and made a civilization, passed, in many 
men and some women, into the epicureanism that reveled through night 
after night, exhausting the body, and emptying the soul. . . . Women 
ceased to be mothers and became fragile, expensive toys; men played with 
them, but did not respect them; education lavished itself upon them, 
but the more knowledge they collected, the more superficial they became. 
. . , Literature became the voice of the liberated intellect, of minds irked 
and challenged by every inhibidon, reputation and authority. Sexual 
irregularities became the favorite topic of fiction and drama, rivaled 
only by crime. Music became a contest in noise, a savage accentuation 
of the beat to accord with the St Vitification of the dance, a thousand 
raucous orchestras filled night dubs, dance halls and hotels, and poisoned 
the helpless kilocycles of the air. ... In the political field, the financing 
of politics, relief and defense threatened national solvency, and laid the 
specter of inflation upon every salary, every savings account, every insur- 
ance policy, every action or impulse of thrift Under freedom the Gov- 
ernment of the nation, of its dties, and its states grew bitter fruits. Con- 
stitutional liberties co-operated with relaxed morals and mechanical 
inventions to make crime easier, detection difficult, conviction tare. The 
extension of the suffrage gave new power to mediocrity, invited the estab- 
jishtnpnt of organizations for the harnessing of votes, dosed elective of- 
fi.ee to the finest men, and undermined the competence and integrity 
of public administration.* 

• ’Wai Dutant, "SelWliacfpUne or fflavery,” The Saturday Evening Pott, Jan, J8, 1941, 
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Perhaps these criticisms are too drastic. It may be only a few seg- 
ments, and those the most obvious, of oui democratic life that are so 
affected and not the whole realm. It may be, also, that the perversion 
of liberty charged by the indictment is more superficial than appears 
at first sight, that instead of a sickness at the roots of our society it is 
only the temporary reactions resulting from a too rapid change from 
a period of struggle and deprivation to one of affluence and comfort 
that we have been witnessing. 

But there is sufficient substance in these criticisms to cause Amer- 
icans to pause and to re-examine their ideals and values, and to 
give themselves a chance to realize again that “liberty and democracy 
have roots in cultural discipline, both religious and humanistic, 
which alone give meaning to human life and history.” We must 
create those disciplines and support them in order to bring to fiuition 
what is good in their nature, and to control what is bad. When we 
ignore and neglect them, liberty, democracy, and civilization itself 
wither at the roots and perish. 

4 

There are two aspects of liberty so vitally related to the effectual- 
ness of citizenship and to tlie welfare of democracy that they call for 
particular notice. One of these is freedom of speech, including all 
forms of mechanical expression, and the other is freedom of religion. 
The concept of free speech incorporated in our fundamental law^^ 
is the product of a long struggle that reaches back to the Greek and 
Roman worlds. The modern phase of the struggle began with the 
revival of learning in the fourteenth century, following the recovery 
of classic literature from long-neglected and forgotten repositories, 
and it has continued almost unabated. During the seventeenth cen- 
tury English concern for freedom of speech was so great that thirty 
thousand documents on the subject, in the form of political news- 
papers, pamphlets, and books still survive from the writings that were 
produced.^2 Xwo of these documents in particular, Milton’s Areopa- 
gitica and Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding,"^^ profoundly 
influenced the founders of our republic. Many American leaders of 
the period of the Revolution knew these works at first hand, while 
hundreds of thousands of the common people had absorbed their 

Herbert Agar, "The Truth Is Good News," Harper’s Magazine, May 1942, p. 561, 

“ First Amendment to the Constitution. 

**See C. Elli? Stevens, Sources of the Constitution of the United Slates, p. 220. 
These documents are in the possession of the British Museum. 

" Areopagitica published m 1644: Essay on Human Understanding published in 1690. 
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leading ideas altered through the popular writings of Thomas 
Paine.^* 

The grounds upon which English libertarians made their long 
fight for freedom of speech and the press were dehnite and positive 
and it is in the light of these that our constitutional guarantee must 
be construed. One of these grounds was the need and therefore the 
right of the individual^ simply as a human being, to express himself 
as a function of his membership in society and so to preserve his 
identity. Another was the need of free expression and interchange 
of thought in the interest of knowledge and social progress. Another 
was the need of the individual as a citizen to discuss with other citi- 
zens the coUduct of the state, to discuss his own institutions and 
the means of improving them, his own representatives and their fit- 
ness to hold public office, and the measures proposed in the interest 
of the common good. 

Freedom in all these fields has been wonderfully fertile in Ameri- 
can life. Americans, as no other people, have swept aside arbitrary 
restrictions and hampering conventions and have freely expressed 
their convictions and their faith. Neither veneration for what is old 
nor fear of what is new has been able to stifle criticism, and free 
discussion. All that is constructive in American achievement, all 
that has meant progress and social betterment, is related to this 
characteristic freedom of expression. The picture however, is not 
wholly pleasing. Its splendor necessarily appears against a back- 
ground of shadow, because in its very nature freedom of expression 
implies the possibility of abuse. 

Three forms of that abuse, in particular, present to the democratic 
community problems that are exceedingly difficult of solution, be- 
cause, as John Marshall once said: “The abuse of free speech must 
be regarded as an evil inseparable from the good with which it is 
allied, a calamity incident to the nature of liberty, a shoot that cannot 
be stripped from the stalk without vitally wounding the plant from 
which it is tom.” One of these abuses is the use of free speech to 
invade the reserves of private life; the failure of the newspapers 
and the public itself to distinguish between news and gossip; the 
exploitation of the popular craving for sensation instead of educa- 
tion; the printing of vice in large type and virtue in small type or 
not printing it at all; the practice of hailing unproved charges and 
the treatment of accusation as conviction; even the willingness to 

The Jtise of American CivUiration, 1, 183, 237, 260. 

J. Beveridge, tife of John Marthall, I, ii, 389. 
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assassinate individual reputation and, directly or indirectly, to incite 
people to crime. Another abuse that represents a growing menace 
to the democratic process is the use of free speech in the form of 
propaganda'^® to stifle independent thinking and intelligence; to 
create prejudice; to release emotions; to confuse public opinion in 
order to secure legislation that promotes selfish private interests at 
the expense of the public interest; or to defeat really enlightened and 
progressive measures which threaten to interfere with those interests. 
Still another of these abuses is the use of free speedi and all the 
freedoms that democracy represents, for the subversion of democracy 
itself. 

That these abuses of free speech represent grave perils for democ- 
racy we tan no longer doubt, because in our own day we have had 
new demonstrations of the fact that great masses of people, even 
great nations, as a result of wrong ideas and social concepts, may 
slump back into the darkness. Safety, however, does not lie in censor- 
ship and sedition laws,” but in a proper understanding of democratic 
ideals, in the realization that these ideals stand for an abiding faith 
in intelligence, character, courage, and the divine touch in people, 
that tliey look forward to new horizons of individual and social bet- 
terment within scope of which the failures and unsolved problems 
of society can be corrected if we have the will, the intelligence, and 
tlie courage to face them. 

The primary need, therefore, to conserve the democratic way is 
•not the adoption of new measures of repression and new master 
plans of government to control individual action, but in a deepened 
sense of responsibility; the discovery of new educational values and 
ways to turn the minds of people against the new processes of poison- 
ing mass thinking; the better use of education to develop a pre- 
ponderant citizen body able to understand and to maintain the 
fine balance that links the future with the past, whose faith is in 
people more than in systems, and who therefore provide the necessary 
counterpoise against subversive ideas and systems. 

Though in wartime the abuses of free speech present particular 

^*lt is obviously a matter of the greatest moment to distinguish between special 
pleading and the educational effort that seeks to give impartial and unprejudiced in- 
formation. Clarity of thinking is maintained by using the word “propaganda” to desig- 
nate the first of these practices and the word “publicity” to designate the second. 

The first sedition laws enacted under the Feder^ Constitution of 1798 aroused 
great popular indignation. In the course of two years the Federalist party, which was 
responsible for the enactment of the laws, yfas swept out of power and ultimatdy out 
of escistence. Ihe drastic lesson for more than a century was a powerful restraining 
force against the repetition of such legislatioa. 
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perils, it is evident that suppression is not the right way to deal 
with these perils, because the freedoms of democracy can be main- 
tained only by their daily use. The effort to suspend these freedoms 
by coercion may easily result in the loss of them.^® Handcuffs and 
prisons may he necessary in dealing with overt conspiracy and with 
the active revolutionary propaganda of enemy agents, but adverse 
criticism should be answered and not suppressed. The actions and 
policies of government which evoke criticism should be explained, 
and the public should be trusted to decide the issues at stake. For 
government to pursue any other course necessarily presents a threat 
to the basic principle of democracy itself. 

5 

Freedom of speech and freedom of religion are inseparable. Each 
includes the other. Both were involved in the long struggle for free- 
dom of expression, and both are basic rights of free society and of 
free men. 

Emigration for the settlement and development of colonial Amer- 
ica was greatly assisted by religious intolerance and persecutions in 
Europe, but it was not freedom for all forms of religious belief or 
for dissenters from every form that these early colonial religionists 
sought. In general, it was freedom for their own beliefs and forms, 
and not infrequently tlieir intolerance toward other religious groups 
and religious dissenters was iust as relentless as the Old World intol- 
erance from which they themselves had escaped.^® 

“In 1918, during the First World War, the federal government enacted an espionage 
lasv that imposed a fine of not more than §10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
20 years or both in case of conviction for willfully causing or attempting to cause in- 
subordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty in the military or naval forces 
of the United States or willfully obstructing the recruiting or enlisting services of the 
United States. Following this action forty-four states enacted similar laws, some of 
which were more drastic than the federal law. There were many convictions under 
these laws, some of which violated the piinciple long recognized by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, viz., that expression of opinion is punishable only when it con- 
stitutes a dear and present danger to the state. Thus in the Schaefer case (Schaefer v. 
VJS., 251 US. 466, 1919) , Justice Biandeis, dissenting from the majority decision, de- 
dared that the juiy whidi had found Schaefer guilty must have supposed that it was 
within their province to condemn men not only for a disloyal act but for a disloyal 
heart. 

The Federal Alien Registration Act of 1940 is to all intents and purposes a re- 
enactment of the discredited Espionage Act of 1918. It is crltidzed on two grounds: 
(1) that it has the character of an ex post facto law. since it makes no allowance for 
xepentance and refoimatlon; and (2) that it applies to aliens only and makes a 
eiminal act of things that ate considered legitimate when done by native Americans. 

” The great American myth, that the colonies were founded for the sake of religious 
libetty, has been thoroughly discredited by modem historians. In. only one colony, 
Rhode Island, did the myth completely fit the facaj and the founders of “Xiltflc Rhody" 
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By the close of the war for independence the conception of re- 
ligious freedom had broadened. The long struggle for independence 
had created new bonds of sympathy; the example of Rhode Island 
had taught a salient lesson; the futility of religious persecution was 
widely recognized; the spirit of tolerance for the moment was every- 
where ascendant. Thus when the time came for the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution the people generally were ready for the estab- 
lishment of religious freedom as a civil right. The framers of the 
Constitution, however, were not very explicit. They provided merely 
that “no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under the United States,” but to the 
people that was not enough. The states were of one mind in demand- 
ing a more positive guarantee. Therefore, when the Bill of Rights 
was added to the Constitution, the first provision was that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” ^ 

This constitutional guarantee of religious freedom as a civil right 
of the citizen is more than a guarantee of tolerance by the state in 
the sense that there should be no religious establishments, discrim- 
inations, or compulsions by the state. It means religious freedom in 
the broader sense of the right of individuals and groups to worship 
in their own way; to express their religious beliefs; to preach and 
teach according to their convictions; to explore the invisibles of 
human welfare and to bear witness to the disciplines of mind and 
spirit by which man achieves a true humanity. And it means equally 
the right of dissent from the recognized forms and systems of re- 
ligious beliefs, and the right to eschew affiliation with any church 
or religious group without civil penalty or disability. 

Without question the positive and constructive use of religious 
freedom has produced splendid fruits in the form of personal, social, 
and democratic gains, but tliese are less impressive than they might 
have been because tire use of religious freedom, just as in the case of 
all the freedoms, has not always been entirely responsible in the sense 
that due regard for the religious rights of others, or for a reasonable 
interpretation of public order, or for generally accepted moral stand- 
ards often have been wanting. In the sphere of religious organization 
this extreme and more or less irresponsible use of religious freedom 

fied thither not to escape from religious tyranny in England but to escape from perse- 
cution by their fellow colonists in Massachusetts.— .tfmmcan Faith, p. 83. 

*'>Eedcral Constitution, Art. VI, Ciamc 8. 

Eint Amendment to the Constitution. 
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has taken the form of factionalism, with the consequent rise of a 
multiplicity of religious sects. Familiar examples are the religious 
groups which stress antiquated and impossible beliefs; views of 
nature and interpretations of history that contradict die findings of 
science; views of God and man repellent to educated minds; ritual- 
istic forms barren of spiritual content; emotional experience that 
permits great license of conduct; an otherworldliness that looks to 
a life beyond but fails to grasp the significance of religious values for 
this life and for the betterment of this world. On lower levels, reli- 
gious factionalism has taken forms that aie essentially aberrations, 
and therefore present a threat to individual welfare and to normal 
social life.2® 

Since religious freedom figures in the legal framework of our 
democracy as a civil right and since the proper emphasis of basic 
religious values has such vital significance for the building of a 
democratic society, the responsible use of that freedom, just as the 
responsible use of free speech or any of the freedoms guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights, necessarily must be a matter of genuine citizen 
concern. The separation of church and state is a sound principle, 
but one that is easily misunderstood. It can mean only that the 
church as the institution of religion and government as the institu- 
tion of the state are mutually free and that neither may rightfully 
control the other. But obviously it does not mean that the functions 
of either are irrelevant to the functions of the other; that church and 
state, being mutually free, may not co-operate for democratic ends; 
nor that the people who constitute the state, the citizenry, are ex- 
empt from the moral insights and the moral laws which set the 
bounds of right and justice for communities, societies, and nations 
as well as for individuals. 

Thus the Virginia Bill of Rights of 1776, with genuine insight, 
emphasized “Christian forbearance, love and charity toward each 
other,” as essential claims of worthy citizenship. It is a fair question, 
however, whether these claims do not reach further. Since the re- 
sponsible use of religious freedom enters into the very making of the 
democratic state, undergirds and sustains it, and in fact constitutes 
its very substance, is it not incumbent upon the people who make up 
the state, not only as religionists but also as citizens, to safeguard 
religious freedom from the extremes and the misuses which confuse 

o£ these ahenratlons are the inculcation ot bdiie&, supported by biblical 
ptro^lll^* that encourage polygamy, violate the principles of scientific medicine, dis- 
and tend to create opposition to the claims of good dtizenship. 
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religious values, weaken religious testimony and rob it o£ signifi- 
cance as a vitalizing force of democracy? Naturally the answer to 
the question does not lie in the adoption of new compulsions, but 
in the development of a new sense of citizen responsibility by 
means of an educational program that puts religous values in their 
proper relation to all the other values of democratic education. 


6 

A clarifying and convincing statement of the relationship of liberty 
and responsibility is the admonition of the Hebrew prophet Isaiah 
to the people of his generation: “Lengthen thy cords, and strengthen 
thy stakes.” In other words, liberty and responsibility are co-ordi- 
nate; they cannot safely be separated; the emphasis of either at the 
expense of the other invites disaster. The figure employed is the 
process of pitching a tent and tlie familiar fact that the length of 
the ropes which support the tent must be proportioned to the 
strength of the stakes that hold the ropes, since otherwise the stakes 
would loosen, the ropes would become slack, and the tent would 
fall. In other words, the extensions of freedom call for a propor- 
tionate sense of responsibility and self-restraint. 

Democracy by its very nature means the relaxation of external 
coercions and the extension of individual freedom in every sphere. 
The century and a half that began with the American Revolution of 
1775 and witnessed the French Revolution of 1789, the English Re- 
form Bill of 1832, the Latin-American Revolution of the Bolivarian 
era, the German Revolution of 1848, and the Russian Revolution of 
1917 will stand out in history as' the period above all others when 
external authorities of every kind were challenged, when the ropes 
of freedom were lengthened, when the abrogation of external re- 
straints was visioned, when movements toward unfettered freedom 
gathered impetus and power. As visioned by John Hay in his poem 
“Liberty”: 

So all in vain will timorous ones essay 

To set the metes and bounds of Liberty. 

For Freedom is its own eternal laW; 


Forever in thine eyes, O Liberty, 

Shines that high light whereby the world is saved. 

And though thou slay us, we will trust in theel ** 

** Isa. 04:2. 

®*Used by permission of, and arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin Company, the 
aiUhotued publishers. 
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However, the movements o£ democratic life for a century and a 
half, the excesses and losses which have accompanied democratic 
freedom, now serve to re-emphasize with a pertinence that cannot 
be escaped the old but easily forgotten principle that everywhere and 
always the extensions of individual, social, and political freedom 
call for a deepened sense of responsibility. The two are linked to- 
gether in counterbalance; therefore, each is necessary to the other. 

In one form or another this principle enters into all human asso- 
ciations. The family, which is the most fundamental of our sociah 
institutions, is based upon it. The normal relations of parents and 
children necessarily imply it. If each member of the famil y lost 
sight of his responsibilities and did exactly as he pleased a whole- 
some family life could not possibly exist. On a wider scale the state, 
even in its most enlightened forms, through its institutions and laws 
must impose limits upon the liberty of individuals and hold them 
responsible for observing those limits. Otherwise ordered society 
could not exist, anarchy and chaos would prevail. 

Thus one of the greatest problems of the democratic state is the 
development of a citizenry whose sense of responsibility is propor- 
tionate to their sense of liberty. As society becomes more complex 
and new and more difficult relationships are established, the free- 
doms that have been won at great price must not be sacrificed, but 
a new counterpoise of individual responsibility must be won. The 
two must exist in balance, and to achieve tlrat balance is equally 
the problem of family, school, church, and government. In the 
measure that these social institutions function adequately a worthy 
democratic association will eventuate. 
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Chapter VII 

Equality of Rights 


What we shall become in the future depends in the last analysis on what we 
want. If we want something fiercely enough, we shall get it. Our fathers wanted 
both liberty and equality. What do we want? —William F. Russell 

1 am convinced that the welfare of mankind does not now depend upon the 
state, or in the world of politics; the real battle is being fought in the world of 
thought. —William £. Gladstone 

The Industrial Plant has become the basic social unit of our generation. Tlie 
fight for the control and organiration of this central institution is at die core of 
the social crisis of our generation. —Peter Drucker 


1. The Logical and Mathematical Character of Equality 

2. The Early European and American Ideals of Equality 

3. The Equivalence op Individuals as Units in Democratic 
Processes 

4. Equality of Educational Opportunity 

5. Equality Before the Law 

6. Equality as Equalization of Chances 

7. The Assumption That Liberty and Equality Are Con- 
tradictory 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident,” says the Declaration of 
Independence: “that all men are created equal.” “Fourscore and 
seven years ago,” said Lincoln at Gettysburg, “our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are 
engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure." 

Neither the Constitution nor the Bill of Rights presents a formal 
guarantee of equality similar to the pledges in behalf of freedom of 
religion, of speech and the press, and of assembly Nevertheless, it 
is evident that equality in a definite and important sense is a pre- 


^ Equality before the law was formally guaranteed later by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 
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supposition of the system of government outlined in the Constitu- 
tion, and of the system of rights presented in the Constitution and 
its amendments. Furthermore, the history of a hundred and fifty 
years affords ample proof that Americans in every generation, 
though not always clear as to what equality means, have thought of 
it as being, in some important sense, an indispensable feature of our 
democratic faith. 

What does equality, as visioned by the immortal Declaration and 
the Gettysburg speech of Lincoln, really mean? It is important tliat 
this question be clearly answered, that the meaning of equality be 
clarified in the light of science and experience because of an un- 
tenable conception of equality, the achievement of which is always 
illusory, may easily result in disillusionments and resentments pro- 
ductive of social discords and, it might well be, irreparable social loss. 

1 

The ideal of equality, so deeply entrenched in democratic faith, 
is definitely logical and mathematical in character and not a bio- 
logical concept. The findings of biological and physiological knowl- 
edge effectually dispose of the idea that people, in spite of apparent 
differences, approximate to the same physical, mental, and moral 
stature, and therefore represent substantial equality. Says Edwin 
G. Conklin: 

Nothing is more evident than the inequalities of personality, intelli- 
gence, usefulness, and influence; and the inequalities of heredity are 
greater even than those of environment. Recent work on development 
and evolution shows that the influence of environment is relatively slight, 
that of heredity overwhelming. Not only poets, but also scholars, states- 
men, leaders, and laborers are born and not made,® 

Aristocratic societies in recent years, as Conklin points out, have 
made much of these biological inequalities in order to justify the 
practice of rigid social stratifications. The fact is, however, that 
lines of descent from innumerable ancestors converge in all of us. 
The probabilities are that the blood not only of thousands but of 
millions of ancestors mingles in each one of us and without a shadow 
of doubt, if we could search out and identify these ancestors,"^ we 
would discover that they include people of low estate as well as those 
of high estate, peasants as well as nobles, lawless people as well as 

•"Bidogy and Democracy,” Scribner's Magcalne, April 1919, p. 410. 
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those o£ exalted character, dunces as well as people of intellectual 
force and intelligence, in short, an incredible mixture of all sorts 
and varieties of people. “Even allowing for numerous intermar- 
riages,” says Conklin, “it is highly probable that all people of 
English or French or German stock are descended from common 
ancestors of a thousand years ago.” ^ There is, therefore, little if 
any biological basis for the class and social superiorities and in- 
feriorities so generally emphasized by aristocratic societies and so fre- 
quently imitated by individuals and groups in the democracies. 

The growth of scientific knowledge, also, greatly modifies the 
tabula rasa theory of John Locke, a theory that was shared by various 
of Locke’s contempoiaiies and continued to be debated by philoso- 
phers as late as the closing years of the nineteenth century. The 
theory, in effect, was that at birth the soul of man was a clean tablet, 
and that everything subsequently stamped thereon, his speech, his 
ideas, his sensibilities and conscience— were the result of the external 
influences to which the soul was subjected in later years. 

In an essay entitled Some Thoughts Concerning Education he de- 
clared: 

I think I may say that of all the men we meet with, nine parts of ten 
are what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their education. It is 
that which makes the great difference in mankind. The little or almost 
insensible impressions on our tender infancies have very important and 
lasting consequences. ... By this little direction given them at first at 
the source, they receive different tendencies and arrive at last at very 
remote and different places.* 

The profound effects of education upon human life and character 
which Locke recognized— the modification of human traits, the 
heightening of human powers, the degree of self-mastery conferred, 
and the ability developed in the individual to shape his own des- 
tiny^represent an important contribution to human knowledge. It 
helped to center the attention of man upon the possibility of im- 
proving himself and his world through education. But the effects of 
education in equalizing the intellectual and moral attainments and 
powers of people are far less, as every experienced teacher of youth 
now knows, than Locke and many of his contemporaries evidently 
premised. The importance of sound education for the achievement 
of wortliy individual character and for the development of whole- 


‘ Ibid., p. 407. 

60 . 
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some and creative social life cannot be too strongly emphasized; but 
the postulate that the powers and capacities of people can be equal- 
ized through education, or that it is desirable to have them so equal- 
ized, has no support in the findings either of science or experience. 

2 

If we take account of the social, economic, and political conditions 
that obtained during the seventeenth and the greater part of the 
eighteenth century, and the profound change that gradually oc- 
cuned in the thinking of people in regard to these conditions, it is 
a safe inference that Jefferson and his associates who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, and other Americans and Europeans 
who shared the progiessive thinking of the time, did not conceive 
equality in abstract terms as the correspondence of individual at- 
tributes, capacities, powers, and possibilities. They thought of it 
rather as a proper, proportionate, natural, and just sharing of rights 
under government, before the law, in social benefits and economic 
opportunities. Christianity had already familiarized the minds of 
people with the concept of a world where all would be free, all 
would be brothers, and all would be equal in the sense that all 
would be happy, and the fondest desires of all would be realized. 
However, this beautiful world of Christian leaching was presented 
only as a future prospect beyond the grave. It was to be the reward 
of Christian believers who patiently endured the miseries and in- 
equalities of earth and whose faith triumphantly bridged the chasm 
of death. 

Fortunately a few exceptional men, beginning with Lord Bacon 
(1561-1626) and including such notable thinkers as Descartes 
(1596-1660) , John Locke (1632-1704), Montesquieu (1689-1756), 
Voltaire (1694-1778) , Helvetius (1715-71) , and Rousseau (1712-78) 
began to ask questions about the origin of man, why he was here on 
earth, how he developed, whether he really possessed the power to 
shape his own life and destiny or whether these were predetermined 
for him. In particular, they asked questions in regard to man’s rela- 
tions to government and to law and in regard to the political and 
social inequalities that were everywhere in evidence, the hard lot and 
unwholesome living standards of the many in contrast to the surfeit 
of food, clotliing, material comforts, and pleasures of the few. Why 
should a few privileged people be permitted to hunt at will over 
the fields of the peasants and ruin their crops without recompense? 
Why should a peasant be punished for killing a grouse even on the 
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plot of land that he himself cultivated? Why should heavy burdens 
of taxation be imposed upon the poor and struggling masses to 
maintain the extravagances of a comparatively small ruling class? 
Why should people be arrested and compelled to suffer imprison- 
ment merely for expressing their thoughts? Why should even the 
bare necessities of living be under strict governmental control so 
that a rich profit could be made from their sale? Their answers to 
these queries were not in terms of political abstractions, each to be 
carefully balanced against the other, but in terms of common-sense 
equities that should be determined by the actualities and require- 
ments of human experience. 

Jefferson and his associates and other progressive Americans of the 
period were impregnated with the humanitarian thinking of tliese 
European leaders, and in consequence they had conceived the view 
that government was man-created and -developed, and not a mys- 
terious and unchangeable institution imposed upon humanity by a 
supreme and supernatural power. When they said “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident; that all men are created equal,’’ they were 
thinking not in theoretical but in practical terms. They had in mind 
the creation and the setting up of a new form of government in 
America based upon the political, social, and economic humani- 
tarianism by which they had been inspired through contact with the 
master European thinkers of the seventeenth and eighteen centuries. 
At the moment the Declaration was promulgated its authors had no 
definite conception of the actual framework of the proposed new 
government. They were thinking in broad general terms which 
implied that this new government would be an agency of the people 
as a whole, that the people on some basis of equality would share 
in the direction of it, and that its benefits would be equally dis- 
tributed and shared in ways that would be determined by practical 
and common-sense considerations. 

3 

Coming to particulars, it may be observed that in certain impor- 
tant respects the concept of democracy clearly postulates an ideal of 
equality that must be recognized and safeguarded in practice, else 
the profession of democracy can only be a pretense that shelters 
tyranny and injustice. 

One of these particulars is the concept of the individual citizen 
as the unit of reckoning in determining political policy and in the 
exercise of political control. This concept implies that in the prb- 
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cedures of the state each unit be regarded as precisely equivalent and 
as exactly on a par. DiflEerences of property possession, of intellectual 
attainments, of personal attractiveness and appeal, or any other 
differences of personality or attainment, just like differences of 
height, weight, shape, form, or color, must be treated, in the political 
processes of the democratic state, as basically irrelevant. Citizenship 
as determined by the fundamental law must be regarded as a generic 
concept. Individuals in their countless variety of qualities and attain- 
ments must not count as such in the policy of the state. In tlie words 
of Professor Swabey; 

The state is interested in the citizen as he shares the common nature 
of citizenship. In so far as he claims peculiarities as a person unlike other 
persons it tends to ignore him. In this sense, the democratic state while 
maintaining the integrity and distinctness of individuals denies their 
privileged uniqueness recognizing, as does science, that its dassifications 
and laws hold of beings fundamentally assumed alike.^ 

The process of elections is the most obvious and perhaps the most 
important example of the use of the scientific method in the func- 
tioning of democracy, since it is evident that the validity of the 
process depends entirely upon the maintenance of the equivalance 
of the elective units. Should this equivalance in any way be impaired 
so that in the reckoning of results the votes of some citizens would 
count for more than tlie votes of other citizens, it would mean that 
an arbitrary principle had been admitted into the democratic process, 
and to that extent the concept of democracy had been violated. 

Moreover, it is obvious that the maintenance of the equality of 
elective units involves not merely the counting of all votes as equal 
in determining results, but also the insurance of freedom from duress 
in their choice of candidates and equal opportunity in casting their 
ballots. Otherwise the integrity of the voting process is impaired. 
Measures that have been put into operation to protect voters from 
the physical violence that, not so many years ago, was common at 
polling booths and the adoption of voting systems calculated to guar- 

< Theory of the Demoeratie State, p. 18. In an exceedingly illuminating chapter 
entitled “The Quantitative Argument," Professor Swahey calk attention to the fact 
that the rise of democracy in both the ancient and the modem world coincides with 
the awakening of a new scientific interest and the scientific developments that fol- 
lowed. The Inference from this remarkable fact— in effect, that democratic methods and 
processes are rooted In sdentiflc theory— seems entirdy lo^cal. Just as in every sphere 
of knowledge, democracy within its sphere must operate on die basis of reckonable 
data nnd quantitative methods. 
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antee secreqf® to voters in marking their ballots, and thus to safe- 
guard them against forms of compulsion that once ■were prevalent, 
are evidence that the American public has not been insensible of 
the importance of maintaining the principle of equality in the par- 
ticular sense here indicated. Unfortunately, this sensitiveness has not 
been great enough or sufficiently discriminating to take account of 
the rights of Negro voters or to provide any effective measures to 
protect those rights. Thus in 1940, prior to the fall election, an ex- 
ceedingly atrocious episode occuned in a small southern community. 
Two Negro men, one a minister and the other a reputable member 
of the Negro section of the community, “were taken from their beds 
in the middle of the night by a group of white men and, clad only in 
their nether garments, were conducted to the county line and given 
orders "to clear out" and never to return. A week or more later, a 
young Negro man was taken from his home during the night and 
escorted a little distance out of the town and shot, and his body 
throtvn into a creek. A tew months later an investigator was sent out 
by the University of North Carolina with instructions to study south- 
ern Negro life in all its phases. Learning about the violence commit- 
ted against these Negroes, he went to the scene of its occurrence in 
order to find out the cause. The following is an account of the epi- 
sode as it was given to this investigator by one of the Negro leaders of 
the Apparently some kind of Negro lodge had been organized, 
the purpose of which was to create political interest among the Ne- 
groes and to encourage them to assert their political rights. 

"When we got organized good we started agitating for voting. We 
ain’t never voted here, in no kind a ’lection, they tell me, since eighty- 
four. So five of us was picked to go up to the courthouse to see about it. 
They knew we was coining. Yeah. Tilson Huett had told them. 

"When we went on up they was ready for us. Before we could open 
our mouths to say boo Mr. Reid [apparently the sheriff, spokesman 
lor the group of white men gathered in the courthouse] said, 'You men 
might’s well save your breath. The answer’s no. We don’t never ’tend 
to let niggers vote in this county. I’ll tell you boys, ’fore we do that, 
we’ll wade in blood.* That's what he told us. 

• The two systemi of voting that have proved most effective In guaranteeing secrecy 
to the voter are the private polling booto, into which the voter retires to mark his 
ballot, and the voting machine. The first of these is the system mote generally in use, 
although it is now certam that local politicians have discovered ways by which to a 
limited extent they can mvade the privacy of the polling booth and find out how the 
voter has cast his vote. So fer only a few cities have adopted the voting machine. Tor 
a discussion of the merits of the two systems see James T. Young, The Nm American 
Government and Its Work (8rd ed.) , pp. 473-Vfi. 
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“We told him we didn’t want to vote for mayor an’ sheriff, just Presi- 
dent, an’ he said colored couldn’t even vote for that, not in this county. 
‘Smoke this in your pipe,’ he said. T know niggers. I been knowing niggers 
all my life, an’ if we give you a inch you want a mile. If we let you vote 
in the President election you’d want to vote in every other kind elec- 
tion.’ . . . 

‘Well, we algid back an’ forth an hour or more, an’ when we left we 
wasn’t no more scared than we was when we went in. In fact, we wasn’t 
as much. We knew the ropes when we come out of there, and we didn’t 
know ’em before.’’ ’ 

The statement that when the delegation of Negroes left the court- 
house they were no more scared than when they went in is significant 
because it evidently meant that the Negroes continued their agita- 
tion to be allowed to exercise their right to vote in the approaching 
piesidential election. The result was the swift and terrible retribution 
that followed. The two Negroes who were driven out of the com- 
munity were leading officers in the new Negro lodge and they were 
also leading members of the committee of five who had gone to the 
courthouse. The young Negro who was murdered had been guilty 
of denouncing, at a church meeting, the treatment accorded to his 
minister and to a fellow church member. 

By various methods of intimidation, coupled with the unblushing 
chicanery of such legislative measures as the Mississippi literacy test 
and the “reasonable interpretation" alternative of 1890; the Louisi- 
ana “grandfather clause” of 1898; and the provisions of other states 
requiring prospective voters to produce their poll-tax receipts, or to 
submit proof that they had never been convicted of any offense, 
even petty theft,® the voting rights of Negroes, guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment, in a dozen or more states for more than 
half a century generally have been invalidated. This obviously is a 
breakdown of our ideal of equality that reflects upon the entire 
nation, and all the more so because the framers of the amendment, 
foreseeing that tire white population of the South might attempt to 
exclude Negro citizens from voting, included a provision that, 
courageously applied, would cotrect such abuse.® Since equality of 

'' J. Saunders Redding, "The Mobbing,” Harper’s Magazine, July 1943, pp. 190*91. 

A full account of this amazing qjisode, written by the investigator seat by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, is given in this arude. 

® See Munro, The Government of the United States, pp, 113-10. 

• See the Fourteenth Amendment for full text of the provision. Naturally the Four- 
teenth Amendment must now be supplemented by the provision of the Nineteenth 
extending the sufirage to women. 
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political status and rights is a basic implication of the democratic 
concept as -vvell as of our system of government, it is clearly a pressing 
duty, as we come to a new great day for American democracy, for us 
to assume the task, by the use of every necessary means, of making 
the principle of equality effective and respected in all our political 
behavior. 


Another postulate of democracy that necessarily goes hand in hand 
with the concept of individuals as equal units of the state, sharing 
equally in the control of the state, is equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. When people are basely ignorant, no government is possible 
other than authoritarianism. “A popular government,” as Madison 
once wrote to a friend, "without popular information or the means 
of acquiring it, is but a prologue to a farce, or a tragedy, or both.” 
Therefore, a people who propose to govern themselves cannot leave 
education to whim or to chance; it must be a matter of general and 
fundamental concern; it must be of a character to free their minds, 
to unshackle their faculties, to give them understanding of essential 
democratic values and capacity to express those values in their private 
lives, their social relationships and activities, their institutions, their 
political policies, methods, modes, and forms. Opportunity for such 
education must be provided in an equal measure for all because 
knowledge always outweighs ignorance. When a society is made up 
of an educated few and an ignorant many, conditions at variance 
■with the democratic ideal inevitably arise. Social understanding and 
balance are lost, class dominance develops, some are subjected to the 
selfish ambitions of others, tyranny and dictatorship in numberless 
forms becomes prevalent. 

The rights of equal educational opportunity was not a part of the 
original American theory of democracy. Says James Truslow Adams: 

Even in New England, where opportunities for free education of ilie 
very young had been greater than elsewhere, the laws were much better 
and more liberal than was the actual practice. Chiefly on account of tax- 
ation, the rich almost everywhere opposed free education, and the move- 
ment developed from the 'working class. The American system of educa- 
tion is one of the fruits of the practical working of the American, dream. 
In 1830 a workingmen’s meeting in Pltiladelphia unanimously resolved 
that "there can be no real liberty without a wide diffusion of real intelli- 

** letter to N. T, Barry In 1828, Works of James Madison, IH, 276-81. 
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gence . . . that until means of equal instruction shall be equally secured 
to all, liberty is but an unmeaning word, and equality an empty shad- 
ow.” “ 


In 1834 Horace Mann came forward with his strong faith that all 
men should become sensitive to democratic values, and strove in- 
cessantly to achieve a system of public education that would serve 
that end. His death in 1859 occurred before his ideal had won 
through to a decisive victory, but it was not lost, and the famous 
Kalamazoo decision by the Supreme Court of Michigan in 1872, 
fully establishing the right of the public to support secondary educa- 
tion, opened the way for the great educational developments that 
have followed.^® But in spite of the successful extension of public 
education as envisioned by Horace Mann and the incalculable bene- 
fits that accrue therefrom to the nation as well as to millions of indi- 
viduals, it is becoming increasingly evident that our education is still 
in a formative stage, that so far only a beginning has been made. 

Of the many educational problems now awaiting solution none is 
more pressing than the equalization of educational opportunity. The 
chief hindrances at this point lie in unequal material resources as 
between different sections, states, and communities; the lack of an 
adequate national policy to equalize educational funds throughout 
the nation by a system of subsidies; the backwardness and the preju- 
dices which exist in many states, particularly in counties and local 
communities. Happily the movement for state equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity through state financing of a recognized mini- 
mum program is now well on the way, and increasing national sub- 
sidization of special types of education gives promise that a consistent 
national policy looking toward the equalization of general education 
is now in the making.” 

“ The Epic of America, pp. 195-96. Used by permission of Little, Brown & Ck». 
and the Atlantic Monthly Press. 

>*The continuing faith of Americans in education is shown by these sugapstive 
facts. Since 1922 the enrollment in secondary schools has increased at the rate of about 
one million in every five years, the aggregate enrollment in colleges, technical schools, 
and universities has more than doubled. The expenditures for educational purposes 
has incteased at the rate of about fourteen million dollars a year. 

« The first federal grant for special education and also the first appearance of the 
plan requiring the state to match federal funds came with the Marine School Act of 
1911. This was followed by the Smith Lever Act of 1914 and the Smith-Hugjhes Act of 
1917 granting federal aid to stimulate agrioilture and home economics; the Civilian 
Vocational Rehabilitation Acts of 1920, 1924, 1930. and the George Reed Act of 1929 
giving direct aid to vocational education. In July 1942 the first UB. college scholar- 
ships were established as a war measure to train manpower in certain critical fields, such 
as engineering, physics, chemistry, dentistry, medidne, and pharmacy. Congress ap- 
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Racial prejudice in many sections and communities also consti- 
tutes a barrier to equalization of educational opportunities. Here, 
just as in so many respects, the Negro is the worst sufferer. Segrega- 
tion, with separate schools for Negro children and white children, is 
enforced in seventeen states; in addition, four other states give discre- 
tionary powers to school boards to establish separate schools. In none 
of these states which enforce segregation does the financial support 
of Negro education on a per capita basis nearly equal the support 
of white education. In some of them, in, fact, the support of white 
education ranges from five to ten times as much. Teachers in schools 
for whites are better prepared, the leaching load is much lighter, 
salaries are more adequate, the supervision of schools is more thor- 
ough, and in every other respect higher standards are maintained. 
Obviously these inequalities of educational opportunity are of 
concern to the whole nation as well as to the people of the states 
and sections where they are practiced.^^ 

5 

Another such postulate is equality of civil justice, in common par- 
lance “equality before the law.” In Anglo-Saxon usage the concept of 
“equality before the law" goes back to the Great Charter wrested 
from King John at Runnymede in 1215. “We rvill sell to no man, we 
will not deny or defer to any man either justice or right.” When 
the period of American colonization began, four centures after 
Runnymede, this ideal had become deeply entrenched in English 
thinking and the first English colonists brought it with them to the 
New World. When the war for independence occurred, the ideal of 
equal justice had taken such deep root in American culture that 
generally, beginning with Massachusetts, it was incorporated in a 
bill of rights attached to the constitutions of the new states. As other 
states in the course of time entered the federal union, the example 
of the original states in this respect, as in so many others, was fol- 
lowed, so that today nearly every state by express provision of a bill 
of rights guarantees equality of justice. And to the guarantee of the 
respective states the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
adds the authority of the supreme law of the land. 

proprialed $$,000,000 for these scholarships. Senate Bill 637, Calendar 331, reported 
June 18, 19^, proposes the cieation of a permanent fond of $200,000,000 to assist 
prtblle s^ool education in periods of emergency, and a permanent fund of $100,000,000 
to hdp equalize primary and secondary school education. 

“See Bladk Justice {puhllshed by the American Civil liberties Union) , pp, 14-17. 

ChMUt chap, xxix, as translated in English statutes at large. 
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Therefore, as a matter o£ American law, the right of equal justice 
stands inviolable, lecognized and established by the highest possible 
authority. But as a matter of fact the administration of American 
justice is not impartial, the rich and poor, the intelligent and igno- 
rant, in particular the poor and ignorant Negro, Oiiental, or South- 
ern European immigrant, do not stand on a basis of equality before 
the law. Our traditional method of providing justice is operating in 
ways to deny justice to millions of persons throughout the country. 
Said William Howard Taft in 1919: "Of all the questions which are 
before the American people, I regard no one more important than 
the improvement of the administration of Justice. We must make it 
so that the poor man will have as nearly as possible an equal oppor- 
tunity in litigation as the rich man, and undei piesent conditions, 
ashamed as we may be of it, this is not the fact.” “ 

It is evident, however, that the cause of this widespread failure 
to equalize justice lies not so much in the character of our law, par- 
ticularly our substantive law, as in its administration. Justice is 
denied through delays, through court costs and fees, through expense 
of counsel, and through failure to make adequate provision for petty 
litigation in communities where there is a huge volume of such 
litigation which must be dealt with adequately if litigants are to be 
protected from gross injustice.^’ 

That Americans are not wholly insensible to the fact that in prac- 
tice our ideal of equal justice has broken down, that something 
must be done if our democratic faith at this point is to be conserved, 
is evidenced by the legal aid movement that is slowly developing 
throughout the nation, especially in the larger cities. The first ex- 
perimenting in legal aid was done by a group of private individuals 
who organized the first legal aid society in New York City in 1846, 
Ten years later a second society was organized in Chicago. From these 
small beginnings the grorvth of the movement was so rapid that on 
March 8, 1926, at the national convention of all the legal aid so- 
cieties of the nation, 169 such groups in as many different commu- 
ties were reported and the records of these societies showed that, 

“Address before the Virginia Bar Association. Cited in Justice for the Poor {Car- 
negie FoundaUon publication for the advancement of teadiing, 191^ , pp, M. 

“See Justice Miller, "The Difficulties of the Poor Man Accused of Grime," for dis- 
cussion of causes that operate against the equalization of justice in the administTation 
of law.— The Annals of The American Academy of Political and SockU Science, March 
1929, pp. 68-69. 
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during the half-century period, legal aid and assistance had been 
given to more than two million people.^® 

Up to 1926 legal aid work for the most part was privately con- 
ducted and supported and was largely pioneering in character, but 
as a result of this pioneering public confidence was developed and 
legal aid agencies began to be established by various municipalities, 
and even state governments became interested and began to provide 
small claims courts and the office of public defender, thus supplying 
in part through state agencies the service that private legal aid socie- 
ties were designed to render. 

This trend to establish publicly supported agencies to assist all 
worthy litigants, who, because of ignorance or lack of funds or other 
disabilities, are at a disadvantage in protecting their rights, should 
be encouraged because the problem of equalizing justice is too great 
to be handled by privately supported agencies. Speaking of the 
work of privately supported legal aid work, Chief Justice Taft said 
in 1926: 

Without expressing a final personal conclusion of the subject, it seems 
to me that ultimately these instrumentalities will have to be made a part 
of the administration of justice and be paid for out of public funds. I 
think that we shall have to come, and ought to come, to the creation in 
every criminal court, of the office of public defender, and that he should 
be paid out of the treasury of the county or the state. I think, too, there 
should be a department in every large city, and probably in the state, 
which shall be sufficiently equipped to offer legal advice and legal service 
in suits and defenses in all civil cases, but especially in small claims 
courts, in courts of domestic relations, and in other forums of the plain 
people.1® 


6 

To equal political status, equal educational opportunity, equal 
civil justice as inalienable rights of the citizen must be added the 
concept of fair play for all in the sense of no special privilege in the 
struggle for economic competence and security. What does fair play 
in the economic struggle mean, and how can it be accorded to all? 
Most certainly it does not mean, as proponents of economic revolu- 
tion have maintained, that work ^ould be equal or that there 

See Keginald Herbert Smith, "Introduction to Legal Aid Work," The Annals 
March 1926, pp. 1-6. At the time of the convention only seventy-six of the societies 
wem active, but all had rendered substantial service. 

»r6W,p.6. 
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should be equal pay for unequal work, or an equal distribution of 
the profits of industry; or the forcible leveling of men to a uniform 
condition, a dead level of subsistence, irrespective of their capabili- 
ties and the services rendered. Such notions of equality in the eco- 
nomic struggle do not and never can satisfy the enlightened judg- 
ment. Nevertheless, it is certain that the ideal of equality must have 
some proper expression in economic activity because it is unthink- 
able that the economic life of a democratic people can be segregated 
in a way to exclude a fundamental democratic principle that is 
recognized in every other sphere. Clarity of thought at this point is 
imperative because it is becoming ever more certain that accom- 
panying the political world upheavel of today, and in part respon- 
sible for it, is a growing demand of the struggling masses everywhere 
for drastic economic readjustments. The penalty of failure in Amer- 
ica to heed this demand and to face it squarely might well prove to 
be a tragic mistake.®® 

Under a system of free life and free enterprise, and in view of 
necessary inequalities of work and inequalities in the capabilities 
of workers, equality in the economic struggle should mean at least a 
removal of handicaps arbitrarily imposed; an equalization of 
chances; a fair field and no favors. Industrial arrangements should 
be adequate to protect individual workers against arbitrary dis- 
criminations in hirings, layoffs, promotions, and discharges; to 
ensure a wage that is in proportion to the service rendered and tliat 
represents a fair share of the income; to safeguard workers against 
unavoidable indefinite idleness; to dispense with the master-servant 
idea of employer-employee relationships and to put those relation- 
ships on a basis of comradeship of effort that conserves the dignity 
of workers by allowing them freedom to criticize the conditions 
under which they work, to suggest improvements, and so to put to 
use any particular knowledge or creativeness that they chance to 
possess— relationships, in other words, tlrat spell ungrudging and 
“all out” fair play. In a Pennsylvania steel mill, Bert, a skilled 
worker, had learned never to run a roll against the grain; but this 
had not been learned by his foreman. Therefore, when ordered to 
run the roll the wrong way, Bert tried to set the foreman right but 
received only a reprimand for his trouble. And when the roll broke, 
because it was reversed, Bert was laid off for two weeks without pay 
as a penalty for the blunder.*^ The episode illustrates an attitude of 

” Sec Hermann Rauschning, The Redemption of Democracy , p, 205. 

“See Golden and Ruthenberg, The Dynamtct of Indvstrial Demoenicy, p. 12. 
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industrial management, by no means uncommon, that assumes the 
inferiority of the common worker; deprives him of the chance to use 
his knowledge and experience; violates his sense of human dignity 
and responsibility; and thereby denies the basic principles upon 
which equality in any proper sense can exist. 

Furthermore, it seems plausible that under a well-articulated sys- 
tem of free enterprise there should be no preferments except upon 
the basis of merit, that merit should always count and its rewards 
be equally accessible to all. Preferment on the basis of merit, as- 
suming equalization of educational opportunity, is entirely consonant 
with the democratic principle of equality, because it provides an 
open door for each individual to find his own level and proper 
medium of self-expression. 

It is, however, open to question whether the sharp division be- 
tween management and labor that is characteristic of industrial ar- 
rangements, and that opens the way to perpetual conflict between 
their respective interests, is at bottom consonant with the democratic 
principle of equality. As these arrangements notv exist— the great 
corporations and corporate management, on the one hand, and the 
great mass of laborers, on the other— labor unionism is logical and 
inevitable. Laborers as individuals cannot possibly assert their rights 
against the concentration of power that management represents. 
Their only chance of achieving a status that conserves even a modi- 
cum of dignity and self-respect is to unite and to fuse their individual 
strengths into group power and to bargain®* as a group. Naturally 
the process of fusing and unionizing has been accompanied by grave 
and unnecessary abuse. But in spite of such abuse it is evident that 
labor unionism, by reason of collective bargaining, written agree- 
ments, and the restraints upon all parties imposed by such agree- 
ments, has contributed immensely to fair play in the sphere of 
industrial life. 

Nevertheless, harmonization of interest as yet has not been se- 
cured. The best efforts of which government, in its role of umpire 
and protector of the public interest, has proved capable have not 
sufficed to resolve this tension. The rather meager success, if not the 
failure, of mediation raises the question whether the sharp division 
of interest between corporate management, on the one side, and 

•* At this writing the evidence of extensive radccteering by labor unions in connec- 
tion with, ptodnction is Indisputable. The facts show, however, that the constructive 
efEbtla of government to eliminate racketeering through the building up of positive 
case law is lecdving full co-operation from both the responsible union leaders and a 
large majority of the membeijbip. 
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organized labor, on the other, is not at bottom a contradiction of 
democratic principles that cannot be resolved, hut at best only 
temporarily compromised by the mediating process.** 

Possibly, as Peter Drucker suggests, the proper way and the only 
way consistent with democratic idealism to relieve industrial strife 
is to eliminate the division of interest between corporate manage- 
ment and organized labor within the industrial plant. That does not 
mean that technical or business decisions should be made by work- 
ers’ committees any more than by stockholders’ meetings, but that 
management should be stripped of its arbitrary powers and made 
responsible to a directorate representative of all tlie interests that 
center in the plant. The whole answer to the question of peace and 
effective co-operation in production enterprise does not lie only in 
the responsibility of management to labor. Equally important is the 
responsibility of labor,*^ and in a democratic society the best prospect 
of securing tlrat responsibility is through industrial arrangements 
that properly represent labor and are in response to labor’s legitimate 
interests and needs. That means democratizing the industrial plant, 
a process that implies action by government, not merely as police- 
man or even as arbiter, but chiefly as educator. Such action, neces- 
sarily, could result only from an intelligent and discriminating public 
opinion and perhaps the weakest link in the whole movement today 
to establish conditions of equity and fair play in the sphere of 
industry is the vast confusion of the public mind. 

7 

The view has been expressed in various responsible quarters that 
in practice the ideal of equality contradicts the ideal of liberty. In 
the words of William F. Russell: 

Liberty and equality sound well together. They grace as an inscription 
many buildings in France. Lincoln coupled the two ideas in the Gettys- 
burg address. But they have never liked each other. Liberty and equality 
have always been locked in a struggle of life and death. Voltaire was 
caustic in his comments on Helvetius and Rousseau. Tiugot ridiculed 

” Four American ivotkers, two A.F.L. and two C.1.0. representatives, on a recent 
visit to Great Britain to study conditions of industrial workers reported to the British 
press that labor-management relations in Britain are on a more concrete basis than in 
America, that labor is more generally recognized and more fblly established. 

a* See Peter F. Drucker, "The Future of the Corporation,” JSarper'f Magazine, 
November 1942, pp. 644-51. Under such an arrangement as Drudter suggests it would 
be necessary to make the labor union equally responsible with the corporation under 
the laty. 
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Holback's ideas, Hamilton, the exponent of liberty, and Jefferson, the 
advocate of equality, fought all their lives. ... If we were to paint the 
canvas with broad swift strokes, I should say that the equalitarians drafted 
the Declaration of Independence and the Ordinance of 1785; the liberals 
drafted the Constitution and held the power until the time of Andrew 
Jackson, . . , The Technocrats, the latest group of equalitarians, say that 
they can save our society; that they can give everybody equal treatment, 
provide everybody, not with a happy hunting ground "not with forty 
acres and a mule,” but with everything that $20,000 a year will buy. . . . 
"And there will be no liberty, either,” say the liberals. This is the social 
order they are trying to establish in Russia, Italy and Germany,®* 

It is evident that in practice the ideals of liberty and equality 
present basic dilemmas that must be reconciled, but the notion that 
they are inherently contradictory would seem to rest upon a mis- 
conception of both, because in fact both are social concepts and as 
such neither can be regarded as absolute. As expressed by T. H. 
Green, “the foundation of all individual rights is the capacity to 
exercise those rights. These lights become actual only when society 
secures to individuals the power of acting according to their ca- 
pacity.” Manifestly the presupposition of individual rights is that 
each shall be exercised with respect to the others and within limits 
that do not infringe upon the others. It is unthinkable that society 
should secure power to its individual members to exercise rights 
that are mutually destructive because that would mean the destruc- 
tion of society itself. The secret, therefore, of reconciling liberty and 
equality is a better understanding of the limits of each, a proper 
realization of the fact that the emphasis of either at the expense 
of the other brings discord and, it may well be, disruption and 
irreparable social loss. 
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Chapter Vin 

Fraternalism and Citizen Motivation 


The crest and crowning of all good, 
life’s final star is Brotherhood; 

For it will bring again to Earth 
Her long-lost Poesy and Mirth, 

Will send new light on every face, 

A kingly power upon die race. 

And till it comes, we men are slaves, 

And travel downrvard to the dust of graves. 

Come, clear die way then, dear the way: 

Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 

Break the dead branches trom the path: 

Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in heroic men, 
fitar-led to build the world again. 

To this Event the ages ran: 

Make way for Brotherhood— make way for Man. 

— Edwqj Markham 

The responsibilities of citizenship embrace all those acts or possible acts, all 
those habits or attitudes varying with moral perception, knowledge, acumen, 
experience, and environment and capable of being lessened or increased, as one 
shrinks from his individuality, or expands his life and throws bis full weight as 
a growing man of noble purpose into the dvic scale. -Charles Evans Hughes 


1. Fraternalism the Basic Postulate of Democracy 

2. Naturalism and Humanism Versus Fraternalism 

3. Fraternausm and the Problem of Racial Relationships 

4. Group Differences and the Concept of a Common Good 

5. Implications of an Ethically Based Democracy 

6 . The Failure to Grasp the Real Content of Fraternalism 
AND Its Results 


In a highly imaginative but very suggestive discussion o£ the birth 
of the modem democratic state, H. G. Wells raises the query as to 
"what keeps us together and sustains our co-operation.” Are we re- 
lated merely as grains of sand, or the mountains of a range, or is there 
a principle of inner connectedness that constitutes the real and 
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endurifig basis of citizen motivation, co-op6raiion, and organization? 

During the early part of the twentieth century, says Wells, little 
account ordinarily was taken of these questions. “Men called them- 
selves individualists, or socialists, and they had not the beginnings 
of an idea how the individual was and might be related to the state; 
they were nationalist and patriotic, and none of them could tell what 
a nation was.” ^ It is of the utmost importance that this query be 
considered, because with the correct answers to it goes the solution 
of the most difficult and perplexing problems that press upon demo- 
cratic society and the state. If the ties that unite us are merely ex- 
ternal and fortuitous, then egoism and its resultants are not only 
justifiable but inevitable. On the other hand, if these ties are vital 
and ethical, altruism is natural, obligatory, and indispensable. Social, 
economic, and political forms based upon selfishness are aberrations. 
Democratic society and its institutions basically must be fraternal in 
order to be wholesome, purposeful, and effective, and in order to 
endure. 


1 

With sound instinct, if not with dear comprehension, the French 
revolutionists linked fraternity with liberty and equality as the basic 
prindples of a democratic order. And these three concepts are in- 
separable in any really practicable and worthy view of democracy. 
This is so because, as democratic experience everywhere shows, 
liberty untempered by fraternalism tends to be arbitrary and dis- 
ruptive, and equality apart from fraternalftm is theoretical, mechan- 
ical, and in practice unworkable. Thus fraternalism figures as the 
most penetrating and basic democratic prindple. 

The concept of fraternalism is definitely the contribution of 
Christianity because it complements the Christian representation of 
God as Father. Though the claim of various students of the teaching 
of Jesus be conceded, in effect, that Jesus did not connect the brother- 
hood of man with God and perhaps did not use the idea at all,® it is 
certain, nevertheless, that his habitual reference to God as Father 
establishes an inference of human kinship that cannot be explained 
away on either critical or philosophical grounds. There is no other 

^ The Shape of Things to Come, III, 245-58. 

*'The brotherhood of rnan," says Henry A. Cadbury {The Peril of Mademizing 
Jesus, p. 93} , "is not explicit in the gospels. It is derived of course from the fotherhood 
of G^, bttt it is modern -writers who make the st^ of inference by a literal under- 
standing of Father.” However, does the brotherhood of man necessarily d^end upon a 
Htetal understanding of fatherhood? 
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conception of Deity so comprehensive and convincing. Fatherhood 
is universal, and although not always awakening the same tender and 
reverent feelings, the conception is sufficiently understood to bring 
God as the common creative life force within every man’s vision and 
thus to provide a substantial, though idealistic basis for belief in the 
universal kinship of mankind. 

It may well be, as critics of Christianity aver, that democratic as- 
sociation in the state never occurred to the mind of Jesus, but the 
unavoidable inference from his assumption of a common spiritual 
origin of mankind is that moral kinship, fratcrnalism, is the basic 
principle of all human association and the criterion of all social and 
political conduct. In the old legend of the Norse god, the horn of 
the god could not be emptied because it rested in the sea. Whoever 
tried to empty the horn was trying to drain the inexhaustible sea. 
In the thought of Jesus the human soul is like that horn. God stands 
related to men as an eternal flood tide of life and love. When men 
fail in the sense of God and a common spiritual origin, human rela- 
tionships both in society and in the state naturally become mechan- 
ical, harsh, loveless, pitiless. Only through the sense of kinship does 
a collective consciousness appear, solidarity displace isolation, and 
unity arise out of diversity. 

Thus conceived, fraternalism is the basic postulate of democracy, 
the source of citizen motivation in a more vital and inclusive sense 
than even the sponsors of democracy in general have realired. 
Though coupled with liberty and equality to indicate important 
features of democratic association, fraternalism has not been con- 
ceived widely as an imperative ethic of democracy and consequently 
it has never been properly implemented in citizen action. Thus the 
fraternalism of the French revolutionists was a matter of theory 
only. It concealed forms of tyranny as bad or worse tlian the regime 
they tried to destroy. Robespierre knexv no more about real frater- 
nity than did Louis XIV, Danton at bottom was as great a tyrant as 
Richelieu. What, therefore, was so loudly and blatantly declared to 
be the dawn of a feirer day was the red glare of hallucination, The 
difficulty was the failure to understand the real content of frater- 
nalism, and tliat same failure more or less has diaractetized every 
democratic experiment the w’orld has known. The resulting contra- 
dictions in democratic practice have been so great as: to give the 
profession of fraternity the appearance of a caricature. Possibly it is 
the growing realization of this fact that explains why the word 
'*<3tasiopacy/’ whicli once aroused the enthusiastic acclaim of the 
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masses of mankind, now appears in the case of many to have lost 
its appeal. 


2 

Over against this view of the ethical basis of democracy and citizen 
motivation are two other views so subversive of essential demo- 
cratic idealism, yet so powerfully operative and so influential in 
American thinking, that they cannot be by-passed. These are the 
naturalistic and humanistic views. For the purposes of democratic 
thought naturalism comes to focus in biology and psychology be- 
cause mind is regarded merely as a function of the physical organism. 
Therefore, man’s proper place is back in nature among the beasts, 
the biids, and the flowers. He is a mammal among other mammals 
fighting the same fight. And he is now old enough to throw away his 
puerile ideas of inspirations, revelations, and special providences 
and to take his place in the order of nature. Man is not free, he is 
not master of himself, he is subject to the law of determinism in 
nature, and that law is inexorable.® 

This naturalistic view of man and his place in the universe neces- 
sarily is destructive of the idealistic basis of democracy. Fratemalism 
is merely an illusion. What we call democracy and citizenship are 
without ethical motivation. They are merely the products of 
mechanistic development, temporary contrivances without idealistic 
content. Happily the answer to this naturalistic view is supplied by 
Einstein, one of the greatest living scientists. He says: 

The scientific method can teach us nothing else beyond how facts are 
related to, and conditioned by, each other. . . . Yet it is clear that knowl- 
edge of what is, does not open the door directly to what should be. One 
can have the dearest and most complete knowledge of what is and yet 
not be able to deduce from that what should be the goal of our human 
aspirations. In other words, the sdentific study of nature and of man 
as a product of nature does not provide us with adequate equipment to 
determine the real nature of human life and association. These must be 
determined by processes that arise out of man’s rational and spiritual 
nature and the ages long experimentations of a^ociated life.* 

The otlier view is humanism. It is more prevalent and deter- 
minant in our democratic thinking than naturalism. Its origin was 
eighteenth century Enlightenment. Its basic postulate is that human 

*ficc Henna W. Smith, The End of Illusion, p. S15. 

* Quoted fsasa Infomatim Service federal GouncU o£ Churches) , June 3, 1989. 
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life is of supreme worth. Men do not live for the puipose of glorify- 
ing God and the stale. The social and political order exist for men, 
to help them achieve the fullest possible life. The democratic order 
is the best form of social organization because it leaves man the 
least fettered to employ his faculties for humanistic ends. Hence 
the least government is the best® because the dependence of men 
must not be upon government any more than upon divine revela- 
tion. Using this method of science men must depend upon their own 
creative intelligence. 

Humanism, without doubt, has been productive of good results in 
American life and social organization. It is not destructive of frater- 
nalism. Its values, to a great extent, are in line with those of frater- 
nalism, but its roots ate not struck deep enough; it is not sufficiently 
grounded: its method of reliance on science is incompetent; its pro- 
posal of knowledge as the remedy for democratic ills is too inadequate 
for humanism to be taken seriously as a democratic philosophy. As 
the limitations of science ate better understood, as it is more fully 
realized that science cannot supply all the facts, that people as in- 
dividuals and groups must make choices and decisions without 
knowing all the facts, we are less disposed to rely upon a creed of 
humanism and mote inclined to supplement knowledge with faith. 
Such faith need not be in supernatural interventions and special 
providences, but in the reality of a moral and spiritual order of 
which we are as truly a part as we are a part of the external order, 
and which equally must be taken into account in the building of in- 
dividual character, social relationships, and institutions. 

3 

Tlie answer, therefore, to the problem of democratic cohesion, 
raised by Mr. Wells, is tlie ideal of moral kinship, or fraternalism, as 
expressed by the democratic creed. In essence it is a faith, and not a 
doctrine that can be proved in any scientific sense. Like naturalism 
and humanism it uses science as a tool to accomplish certain ends, 
but unlike these it knows that science is a torch that illuminates only 
a small circle in the darkness; that for the aciiievement of basic 
democratic aims its metliod is a failure; that despite all its marvels 
it has left the most urgent problems of our associated life unsolved 
and has plunged humanity into confusion and fear. Thus fraternal- 

• However, U is worthy of note that John Dewey, out greatest humanbtic thinker, 
has challenged tills limitation placed upon the state by bis assumption that the state is 
the most important instnimeat tor the buitduig ol a better order. 
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ism figures as an absolute of democratic belief, not because it is 
scientifically demonstrable but because it is a verity tliat has grown 
out of human experience and carries with it standards of value for 
soical and political action which command the enlightened con- 
science. The ceitainty of its vitality and importance as a democratic 
principle becomes evident the moment we take it out of the realm 
of theory and consider it with reference to almost any of the trouble- 
some problems which now press upon American society. 

Take first our race problem that grows out of our conspicuous 
failure to incorporate certain racial types, notably Mexicans, Negroes, 
and a few others, into our democracy on an equitable and satisfactory 
basis. Just at this writing comes the announcement of the Sleepy 
Lagoon murder case of southern California. The facts are reported 
by a citizens’ defense committee. A group of Mexican boys and girls, 
all of them under twenty years of age, undertook to crash a party at 
a farmhouse and were driven away by the invited guests. The party 
evidently was more or less an orgy accompanied by brawls and 
forcible ejections of troublesome guests. The next morning at dawn 
one of the men who had been at the party was found unconscious in 
the road nearby the farmhouse, and later he died. Thereupon the 
police arrested twenty-two of the boys who earlier in the evening had 
attempted unsuccessfully to crash the party. They were tried together, 
five were acquitted, five got six months in jail, nine got five years to 
life, and three got life imprisonment. The citizens’ defense commit- 
tee testifies, among other things, that there was no real evidence 
presented that the boys had committed the crime; that the defendants 
were unmercifully beaten by the police to extort confessions; that 
they were tried in an atmosphere of bitter anti-Mexican hostility; 
that the presiding judge referred to the defendants in court as a 
gang and that tliey were not allowed to consult their counsel during 
the trial, or even when the court was in recess; that the trial was 
conducted on a basis of Hitlerian ideas of race superiority; that the 
prosecuting attorney argued in effect that all Mexicans are cowards 
and do not fight fairly; and that tlie presiding judge repeatedly ruled 
against the defense and in. favor of the prosecution on the same 
points.® 

•See the New Republic, Jan. 31, 1944, pp, 182-33, for a fuller account of this 
episode. It is now reported (December 1944) that on October 4 California's Second 
District Court of Appeals unanimously reversed the verdict of the trial court in the 
Sleepy Lagpon case, and in doing so voiced as severe criticism as a (rial judge and^ury 
can receive horn an appellate court. Credit for this happy condusiou of the case must 
be ^ven to the untiring efforts of a dtlaens' defense committee. 
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This incident would not be significant if it were a single one, but 
in fact it is more or less typical of the treatment that in one form or 
another is accorded to our Mexican and Negro population in ex- 
tensive areas throughout the country. Why do we have this problem 
of race differences so marked in the case of Mexicans and Negroes? 
Is not the very existence of the problem evidence that we have not 
grasped the significance of our basic democratic ethic? In other words, 
the root of the problem is the moral attitude of the white population, 
and accordingly the solution of the problem can be found nowhere 
else than in a moral achievement on the pai t of the white population. 
The moral effort required for such an achievement will come speedily 
when we begin to realize that Mexicans and Negroes, like all other 
people, are primarily persons spiritually akin to ourselves and only 
incidentally representatives of other racial types. T’his does not 
necessarily mean a doctrine of miscegenation, a bogey that has always 
stood in the way of any really fraternal treatment of these so-called 
inferior races. It means that we recognize them as persons and re- 
ceive them, with due respect to their dignity and rights as peisons, 
into our democratic fellowship. 


4 

Not dissimilar in principle to the problem of resolving race dif- 
ferences and interests on a fair and equitable basis in the democratic 
state is that of resolving group differences and interests. This means 
the development in the citizen body of a dominant sense of a common 
interest and good. Political philosophers point out that no enduring 
social and political organization can be achieved on the basis of sheer 
force; that there must exist some definite, though it may be imperfect, 
sense of a common good. Thus even the most autocratic ruleis, such 
as Louis XIV of France and the c/ars of old Russia who recognized 
no constitutional restraints, each regarding himself as the final 
source of authority and law, nevertheless found it necessary as well 
as expedient to refrain ftom violating certain ideas of common 
rights which previously, as a result of social processes over which the 
monarch had no control, had gained a hold on their subjects. Astute 
usurpers, also, recognizing the prevalence of ideas of a common 
good, appealing to Aose ideas, and giving a semblance of devotion 
to them, have been able not only, with the acclaim of the people, to 
rise to great heights of power but also to figure as benefectors.’ 

*S«e Grwn, ftindiia PotUitel Obtigntion, pp. 133-34. 
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Even, to exist, the democratic state, by reason of the fact that 
political power resides in the people and independently of them 
there is no absolute over-all control, must be undergirded by a posi- 
tive and enlightened sense of a common good on the part of the 
citizenry. There must be general capacity for combined action that 
subordinates individual interests, the interests of groups, localities, 
and classes to the common good. Obviously the concept of democracy 
as a device or contrivance based on a philosophy of expediency is not 
competent to create that capacity. Democratic experience reaching 
as far back as the Peloponnesian and Delian confederacies definitely 
shows that with only a philosophy of expediency to combat the selfish 
instincts of human nature the dominant sense of a common good 
cannot be established.® For that supreme democratic achievement 
there must be ethical motivation, and that motivation is provided in 
the concept of moral kinship, or fraternalism. 

The rise of great varieties of groups in democratic society is natural 
and unavoidable. Such are the family, the church, the neighborhood, 
the college, the club, the learned society, the civic association, the 
chamber of commerce, professional groups, labor unions, organiza- 
tions of farmers, and business groups of many kinds. Even in primi- 
tive societies group life exists in great variety. And as society becomes 
more complex, in particular as greater individual freedom is 
achieved, there is great increase in both number and variety of 
groups. Some of these are public interest groups, and their conflicts 
of view and purpose on the whole provide individual and social im- 
petus. Others, like the labor unions, farmers’ organizations, chambers 
of commerce, and business associations are essentially private interest 
groups. They also have important functions, the proper discharge of 
which is individually and socially beneficial, but in their operation, 
guided by their private interests, they tend to become power groups 
resorting to pressure methods to control legislation and thus to im- 
pose their will upon the whole citizen body. 

Until the outbreak of the Second World War, the greatest offend- 
ers in this respect were the powerful business and financial groups. 
Coincident with the rise of modem democracy came a new tech- 
nology and the beginnings of industrial processes which gradually 
increased productive capacity and output to proportions that ex- 
ceeded the wildest imaginings of those who laid the foundations of 
our republic. But, unfortunately, income from this increased output 

*See £libu Xfxtt, The CiUteti^s Part in Omemment, pp. 18-22. 
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of goods was not properly divided. Our system of private capitalism 
made it possible for a few men to control production and to shape it 
to their own ends instead of a social end. Hence the swollen fox tunes 
and affluence of the few, which contrast so sharply with the economic 
status of the many. Hence, also, the great industrial chiefs whose 
influence in determining social and political developments is all out 
of proportion to their intellectual and moral competence. Not 
satisfied with dictating the conditions of industry, which daily com- 
mand the lives of millions of their fellows, these holders of economic 
power entered the political arena exerting pressures that have nul- 
lified the political rights which under democracy belong to all the 
people and must be equally shared. Ignoring the democratic princi- 
ple of common rights and a common good, they seized and used 
political machinery to secure spedal benefits for themselves. Their 
henchmen dominated the government of towns, cities, states, and to 
cin astounding degree the nation itself, thereby making organized 
economic power the controlling fector in politics. This has meant the 
flouting of public rights and the sacrifice of the democratic ethic of 
fxratemalism for tlie sake of profits and the further concentration of 
economic power. 

The inevitable result has been the development of powerful op- 
posing groups: labor unions, farmers’ organizations, and other private 
interest groups; each more or less regardless of the common interest, 
seeing and fighting primarily for its own interests; and each striving 
to seize and use the power of government to achieve its own ends. 
Without question this situation presents in a concrete and tangible 
way the peril of dictatorship, and the only safeguard against that peril 
is citizen understanding and opinion sufficiently powerful and dy- 
namic to keep government from falling into the hands of any special 
group, and to conserve it as the agency of the common good. If 
citizen opinion fails at this point, American democracy is lost. Noth- 
ing else can save it, because it is always true that the power of 
government fells into the hands of any group that wants it and is 
powerful enough and aggressive enough to seize it. 

S 

All this suggests the problem that is fundamental in democratic 
organization, that at once presents immediate tasks and ultimate 
^5als. It is the problem of establishing and implementing an over-all 
political power that is fully responsible in the sense that it is moral 
and can be depended upon to act in moral ways. A challeaiging state- 
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ment attributed to Lord Acton and often quoted is that “power 
always corrupts and that absolute power coisaipts absolutely.” The 
latter part of the statement is obviously true and therefore requires 
no discussion. As for the first part, it depends very much upon how 
political power is conceived and how it is based whether it corrupts 
or does not, whether it can be depended upon to act morally or 
whether it cannot. Certainly the concept of government as a con- 
trivance based on a philosophy of expediency gives no great assur- 
ance at this point. But government conceived as the agency of a 
democratic state supported by and expressing a majority will that 
is rooted in the ethic of fratemalism places it in a different light. 
It would pervert the facts of history to claim that democracy as we 
know it has ever expressed unequivocally the etliic of fratemalism, 
but the very logic of the democratic idea makes it clear that it must 
do so increasingly and with greater acceleration if it is to justify itself 
in the new day and is to survive. 

It will suffice to note in this connection a single concrete but 
highly important implication of tlie concept of an ethically based 
democracy. It is the adoption and enforcement of social directives 
which are free from the taint of partiality for privileged individuals, 
groups or classes, and are identified with the interests of all. Here 
lies the fatal defect of democracy in the past, a defect that may yet 
prove to be the cause of its downfall. Too commonly, political power 
in the form of law was invoked by immediate expediency, or by the 
assertiveness of selfish groups which because of greater cohesion or 
better organization were able to command a temporary majority, 
and in consequence that power was unethically used to defend the 
entrenched and unjust privileges of a few. In more recent years, in 
consequence of the extension of the franchise, there has been oppor- 
tunity in larger measure than ever before existed in any state for the 
people to use their political power for the general welfare. But be- 
cause of citizen lassitude and the failure of millions of voters to take 
any intelligent part, or any part at all, in political activities, we have 
had minority government ® by one party or another, extremely parti- 
san in character and more concerned with retaining political domi- 
nance than with the promotion of the common interest. 

One great need at this point is the development and maintenance 
of greater citizen vitality, not merely in the sense of a better in- 
formed citizenry, but a citizenry that is more fully integrated and 

•The gbveming mtnoilty, as shown In Cbapta V, generally baa represented con- 
siderably less than 60 per cent of the voters, and less than 20 per cent of the citizens, 
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adjusted to the ethic o£ fratemalism. The development of such a 
citizenry posits one of the greatest problems of modern democracy 
for several reasons: (1) the concept of citizenship in general is so 
externally based; (2) there is so little grasp upon the basic demo- 
cratic lethic; (3) the democratic process^® is so poorly understood; 
(4) established agencies for citizen education are functioning so in- 
adequately; and (5) as a result of undercover manipulations actual 
citizen participation in politics often seems to be so meaningless and 
undeserving of serious thought and effort. All these untoward condi- 
tions, which make for the devitalizing of citizenship and the de- 
naturing of democracy, are but aspects of the pioblem of developing 
citizen vitality that must be solved il democracy is to fulhll its 
promise and become the dominant political forte of the new day. 
And American experience, attested by countless happenings in iso- 
lated centers of local government throughout the nation, and the 
positive and important democratic gains which characterize every 
period of our history as a nation definitely show that the problem is 
not insoluble. 

Another such need, if political power is to function adequately in 
the interest of tlie many, and one that can be met only through 
general improvement in the quality and effectualness of citizenship, 
is competent legislative bodies. The primary and important role of 
legislatures, to summarize the informed discussion of the matter by 
Charles E. Merriam, is that of unifying the wisdom and the will of 
the community and expressing tliem in public policy and enact- 
ments. The accomplishment of this task depends not so much upon 
the structure of the legislative body as it does upon their insight, 
wisdom, prudence, judgment, social diplomacy, and the ability to 
bring a confusion of voices into something like a central harmony, 
that will command community support. A pertinent criticism of 
these bodies as they are now constituted is the alleged subservience 
of legislators to powerful and weU-organized private interests. Many 
years ago T. H. Green“ raised the question as to whether legislative 
agencies could be kept free from such pressure, and his considered 
judgment was that the question does not admit an unqualified an- 

diSs<xibed !n Chapter IV. 

”Aa Iraprcaslve illustration to the point is the fact that 600 American cities and 
largor towns within a period of a single generation have wrested local government 
ftom the gta^ of partisan undercover politics and set up a form of government that is 
amepahle to public opinion and makes use of sdentific methods in salving the prob- 
Lenu of government. 

rf#., p. m 
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swer. Conversely, Charles E. Merriam^s points out that the efforts 
of pressure groups to influence policy is inevitable, but that it may 
be kept in proper balance by the power of the state. The fact is, 
however, that it has not been kept in proper balance, and is not 
likely to be until citizen consciousness is impregnated to a far greater 
degree by the ethic of fraternalism and is given more adequate ex- 
pression in politics than ordinarily has occurred. 

6 

Obviously the greatest defect of democracy, both past and present, 
is the failure, quite natural and explicable, of citizens generally to 
grasp tlie real content of its basic ideals, in particular, the ideal of 
fraternalism, with the result that democratic societies in practice 
consist of groups of privileged persons enjoying equal rights and 
opportunities, but not sharing them with other members of the 
community who are disqualified on grounds that have no ethical 
validity. Though important advances have been made, it is still true 
that no democratic society has ventured a thoroughgoing applica- 
tion of the ethic of fraternalism and, therefore, no completely demo- 
cratic state has yet appeared. 

The pressing need is for adequate recognition of the fact that the 
democratic etliic includes the whole of man’s associated life and not 
merely a part of it, his social and economic activities and rights as 
well as his political activities and rights. While various groups have 
busied themselves in discussing political rights and extending these 
rights to other groups, and in developing systems of charity to pro- 
vide for the needs of the indigent and helpless, the economic rights 
of people in general have had little recognition. The masses have 
been obliged to live in subjection to an economic despotism as 
blind and ruthless as the political despotisms of other years. This 
contradiction in the application of democratic ethics, necessarily, has 
produced unhappy results for democratic association, not the least 
of which is the widening chasm between those whose whole outlook 
is economic and who measure all social and political advance by the 
yardstick of economic gain and tliose who appeal to the doctrine of 
a higher law as the true determinant of demoCTatic intercourse and 
the indispensable condition of democratic progress. 

If democracy is to survive, to say nothing of the fulfillment of the 
democratic dream, a change in its motivation must speedily come to 

** On the Agenda of Jiemoeraty, p|>, S3-24. 
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pass. The exaggerations of fascistic protagonists, prior to the outbreak 
o£ war, in their talk about “the effete democracies’’ naturally were 
appraised at their true value. However, as the tragic struggle with 
fascism developed, it seemed obvious that something was radically 
wrong with the democracies. There was indifference on the part ot 
the masses in every democratic country, and lack of enthusiasm for 
democratic institutions and ideals, and consequent paralysis of will 
in their governments. What could this situation mean? Did it spell 
the loss of iaith in democratic ideals, or did it merely express the 
frustration and defeat felt by the masses at the way these ideals have 
worked in practice? Five years of war have answered that question, 
because a new mass interest in democracy is now in evidence, and 
without question it springs fiom die hope of economic betterment 
and the achievement of a new social and political status with the 
winning of the war. Thus it appears that modern democracy has 
been operating under handicaps imposed by industiial and business 
arrangements, which rob political rights of their meaning for the 
average man, since the exercise of those rights has failed to give him 
any adequate measure of control over his own material conditions or 
any substantial voice in determining the decisive issues of national 
life.1^^ Political parties which should function as organs to express 
the will of the electorate are, in reality, scarcely more than cleverly 
constructed combinations of economic interests, upon which party 
organizations depend for their financial supporL The struggle of 
die parties to gain control of the governmental machine is largely in 
behalf of the particular interests they represent. Party policies only 
in a small degree, if at all, are determined by the opinion of the 
electorate, the unorganized majority is virtually impotent to assert 
itself against organized economic power. The men who control 
finance and those who control the powerful pressure groups occupy 
the seats of authority. Their money and their satellites control the 
parties.^ 

This clearly is the frustration of die democratic dream, and the 
fruits threaten to be as bitter as the apples of Sodom. The ideal of 
fraternalism offers a rational interpretation of democratic association. 

**■$66 Caxt, Conditions of Ptaet, pp. 20-28; Drucker, The End of Economic Man, 
pp. and Tawney, The Acquisitive Society, Uiap. iu, 

**Sat Tead, The Case for Democracy, pp. 24fE.; Out, op. dt» p. 20; and Ernest H. 
WSUnt, Democracy Is Different, p. 217. 

** In Great Britain, labor unionism has become essentialiy an economic group eo> 
epemting with or ccanpeting with other economic groups to gain conuol ot the political 
tnadtum. In America labor unionism since the turn ot the century has fdliowed the 
samepattta's. 
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It gives to every individual a definite, significant, and worthy place 
in that association. The rise of modern democracy seemed at the 
outset to be the institutional expression of that ideal. Hence the 
popular enthusiasm evoked by the magic words “liberty, equality, 
iraternity." Because of the triumph of the economic motive, democ- 
racy, for many, has lost its rational substance. In a world dominated 
by the economic motive man loses the sense of individual signifi- 
cance. The state ceases to be a community of individuals bound 
together by a spiritual purpose and outlook, and becomes a chaos in 
which individuality becomes irrational and senseless. 

It is not meant to impugn the integrity of the men who control 
our economic system, and by means of it our politics, and thus deter- 
mine the material and social status of millions ol their fellow citizens. 
Many of these men are truly humanitarian in their outlook, and 
conscious of the inequities that result from our economic emphasis 
and arrangements, they have supported and helped to build up a 
system of philanthropy to relieve human need and to promote 
human welfare that is greater than any nation ever has witnessed. 
What, however, our economic hierarchy has failed to realize is that 
the fraternal ideal cannot be reduced to the proportions of a mere 
diversion. It must command the whole of our associated life and 
temper all our activities and relationships. It must be interpreted in 
terms of business organization and planning, in the processes of 
wealth production and distribution, in working conditions and re- 
lations, in wages as well as in profits. In other words, our economic 
system must be directed in the interest of the many and not merely 
to produce a surfeit for the few. The distribution of poultices and 
palliatives does not suffice. It is a fair question whether our system 
of charity that is calculated to repair the damages wrought by an 
economic system that in its essential character is antisocial does not 
in. fact render disservice both to those who give it and to those who 
receive it. What men deserve and crave is justice and not charity. 
And justice is the soul of fratemalism. 

Many today are discussing the question of a 'next moral motive to 
take the place of the economic motive that now so completely domi- 
nates. To the multitudes who are indifferent, or preoccupied with 
current tasks, or, most frequent of all, obsessed with a feeling ol^ 
helplessness, the question may well seem presumptuous and futile. 
But in fact is not this question of a moral motive or purpose for the 
coming democratic order already answered in the firatemal ideal? 
No serious and concerted effort has ever been made to give effect to 
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that ideal. The bypaths that have been followed, the moxe or less use- 
less peregrinations made by the numerous Christian sects, while this 
important objective of Christianity has been misunderstood and 
neglected, form one of the aberrations of history. Happily within the 
church, during the past half century, powerful voices like that of 
Francis Peabody, Walter Rauschenbusch, J. Brierly, Washington 
Gladden, Lyman Abbott, and numerous others have been raised 
demanding that it return to its great task of infusing the social and 
political order with the spirit of fratemalism.^^ 

The words of these prophets did not fall entrely upon deaf ears. 
Minds were quickened, 'influences released, and forces set in opera- 
tion tlrat may yet play an important and decisive part in effecting 
the social and political changes which are daily becoming more 
urgent. More than this, the terrific persecutions to which the churches 
of Europe are being subjected at the hands of totalitarianism may 
be found in the end to work just as penecution always has worked— 
that is, it may come to pass that as a result of persecution a new 
social impulse will come to life that will make it possible for the 
churches of Europe to assume their proper role of leadership in the 
reshaping of European society and indirectly to exert a powerful 
influence upon the fraternal movement in the rest of the world. It 
may well be, as Peter Drucker remarks, that the new Christian in- 
tegration of society can become successful only after the present 
forms and routines of the churches, in both Europe and America, 
are destroyed. That, however, is not important. If the Spirit of 
Christianty lives on and its fraternal ideal becomes embodied in a 
new order, it is certain that new and better forms of church life 
will arise. 
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Chapter IX 

Social Justice and Free Enterprise 

What the masses are discussing today is not justification but justice. . . . 
They scorn charity and ask that instead they may receive their, rights. . . . Many 
influendal groups throughout the world are devoting tlieir ardor and energy 
to reclaim a more equitable basis for the common life, . . . Students in college 
are being told that in their preparation for the ministry their study of numbers 
must be, not that of a book in the Pentateuch, but of percentages of work and 
wages, of cubic feet and air allotted in work rooms and sleeping places, and of 
the death rate in certain occupations. In the case of some prophets of the time 
the new sentiment of justice has taken the place of the religious passion of an 
earlier day. — J. Breirlly 


1. Free Enterprise as Natural Selection 

2. Later Trends of Free Enterprise and Their Fruits 
S. The Challenge of Socialism and Trade Unionism 

4. Political Idealism and Experimental Intervention 

5. Postwar Economic Bxconstruction 


Social justice, like liberty, equality, and fraternity, is necessarily a 
basic concern of citizenship because it is also a basic postulate of the 
democratic state. Its sanction is not a legal formula or any visible 
authority but the invisible power of right reason or conscience. The 
Hebrew prophets were the first to discover that justice and righteous- 
ness are immutable laws of a universal moral order which cannot 
be disregarded with impunity. With passionate earnestness they 
urged their respective generations to “hate the evil, and love the 
good, and establish justice in the gale"; to "let justice roll down as 
waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream"; to “do justly, and to 
love kindness, and to walk humbly with ihy God"; and to “make 
justice the line, and righteousness the plummet." ^ 

The founder of Christianity, likewise, made justice and righteous- 
ness a passion and an ideal. To him the gift presented at the altar 
was of much less importance than the rectification of a wrong or of 
an act of injustice against a fellow man.* Happily this concept has 

*Aiuds $:1S, 24; Mtc. 6:8; laa. 28:1?. 

«See Matt, S:m4. 
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reappered in modern democratic faith. It was voiced first by the great 
modem prophets Maurice, Kingsley, Carlyle, Ruskin, Maeterlinck, 
Tolstoy, and a few others,® Today the demand lor social justice is 
a crescendo of voices in every democratic nation. It is a demand, 
however, that is made not in the name of religion, but in the name 
of democracy, and propeily so because social justice is vitally related 
to every essential democratic concept, and therefore may be regarded 
as a fundamental feature of citizen ideology and of democratic faith. 

1 

The present-day demand for social justice is, at bottom, a chal- 
lenge of the validity of the system of free private enterprise that 
historically has been so closely associated with democracy that to 
many minds it figuies as an inherent feature of the democratic system. 
Economists generally are accustomed to speak of the system as 
“economic laissez faire" meaning noninterference by government in 
the sphere of economic activity. In popular designation, "economic 
individualism” or “rugged individualism” has come into use, but 
this usage of the word "individualism" is unfortunate because it 
tends to confuse thinking in regard to social qualities that are of 
tire utmost importance to democratic society. 

The concern of those who champion the system is to show the 
value to society of putting the fewest possible restrictions upon in- 
dividuals in their efforts to acquire and to use property. They hold 
that every individual should be free within the traditional laws of 
crime, and contract to accumulate as much property as he can, by 
what means he deems expedient, because private property is a 
natural right of man and because free competition in the pursuit of 
property is the only way of maintaining the process of nature through 
which the fittest individuals are produced, and thereby the essential 
condition of social progress is maintained. 

The philosophy of free enterprise in the sense of noninterference 
by government is thus interpreted by two forceful writers of the 
later nineteenth century, Herbert Spencer and William Graham 
Sumner.* The universal process of nature in all phenomena, animate 
and inanimate, is from uniformity to diversity, from the indefinite 
to the definite, from the incoherent to the coherent, from the homo- 

• Maurice's Somebody and Nobody; Kingsley’s Message of the Church to laboring 
Men: Carlyle’s Past and Present; Ruskln's Qui Judieath Terram; Maeteilinck's Soctai 
Justice; Tolstoy's The Resurrection. 

^Spenoer, Essays, Moral, Political and Aesthetic, chaps, xav-saclxi Sumner, The 
Challenge of Facts and Other Essays, chap. i. 
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geneous to the heterogeneous. The earth and other planets evolved 
out of indefinite liquid masses. Organic life has proceeded from the 
simple forms of lower organism to the specialized structures and 
functionings of higher animals. And the same is true, they said, in 
social evolution. All social progress is marked by advance from uni- 
formity to variety. In a group of primitive people deadening simi- 
larity is the dominant characteristic. Organization is simple, interests 
and activities are unifoim and limited. The development of the 
civilized community out of such a group proceeds with a growing 
diversity of interests, activities, and variety of forms. This develop- 
ment is on the lines of individuation and automatic adjustment. As 
a result of a continuous struggle for existence between individual 
organisms to adapt themselves to their environment, only the fit, in 
the sense that they arc adaptable to strange and nerv conditions, 
survive. The misfits are persistently eliminated. Such is the law of 
natural selection through which aie generated the forces that ensure 
social progress. 

Thus these two foremost protagonists of the system of free private 
enterprise endeavored to establish it upon a scientific basis. The 
extension of government into the sphere of economic life beyond 
what is necessary to protect individual freedom of action, said Spen- 
cer, tends to impede the whole process of social evolution.® All ex- 
perience, said Sumner, is against political action in the sphere of 
industry to improve the condition of the less successful members of 
society, since its practical outcome is to perpetuate the worst mem- 
bers of society and to carry society dotvnw'ard. The laws of the social 
order are fixed by nature. Let nature alone, and eventually she will 
cure vice and sloth.® 

The weak spot in the arguments of these t%vo noted thinkers was 
their failure to realize that the larger ends of nature are achieved, 
not through tlie workings of uncompromising and ruthless natural 
law but through a higher supplementary ethical law. As expressed 
by an early Christian writer, "the earnest expectation of the creation 
waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God." In other words, nature 
bears within itself the burden of a life that is to follow. The tvhole 
creation is expectant, purposeful, prophetic. It begins and proceeds 
to a certain point under mechanistic law, and then its purposes 
become human and moral. For its next step it awaits the revealing 

• Prindpla of Sociology , chaps, v, xviii-xixj and Jvstice, chap. vi. 

• Op. off., pp. 25, »-28, S7, 39. 

‘’The I*anl, Xtain. 8:19. 
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of intellectually and morally enlightened men. In the physical sphere 
Nature working by herself put the trees in the forest, the ore in the 
mountainside, the clay in the subsoil, but nature alone never madp 
a sawmill, a steel factory, or a brick kiln. Likewise, civilized commu- 
nity life in all its activities is the achievement of intelligent and 
morally minded people, and not merely the product of pitiless nat- 
ural law. The failure of scientific thinkers of the nineteenth century 
rightly to appraise the place of human and moral forces in nature’s 
processes and the significance of those forces in the achievement of 
nature’s higher ends gave to their argument the effect of justifying 
the law of the jungle in economic life. And to the present moment 
the course of free enterprise shows that, in spite of noteworthy 
examples to the contrary, the law of the jungle has played an ex- 
tensive and significant part. 


2 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, and a little beyond, 
the system of noninterference appeared to work with great success 
in facilitating industry, commeice, and general economic prosperity. 
Moreover, practical considerations in all commercial nations, par- 
ticularly in Britain and America, appeared to support the system. 
Industrially these two nations led the world and, with the successful 
close of our Civil War and the destruction of slavery, both were 
thoroughly committed to the philosophy of noninterference by 
government. 

By this time, however, two trends of the system, possibly excrescent 
growths but destined powerfully to influence later economic devel- 
opments, had emerged. One of these was the general assumption, as 
expressed by one writer of a quarter of a century ago,® that the 
pursuit of self-interest in the sphere of economic life is in harmony 
with the public good. As stated by a current writer, the identification 
of virtue with enlightened self-interest was interpreted to mean that 
one’s highest duty was rightly to understand and steadily to pursue 
one’s own interests. Hence “people were encouraged to go about 
their own business and to pursue their own inteiests in the firm 
bdiet that they were thereby contributing to the movement of crea- 
tion toward some far off divine event which could be hinted at by 
poets and theologians, but which required no precise definition.” ® 

Doubtless this doctrine of "harmony of interests” had some con- 

•Tawney, The AcqtUtith/e Society, p, S7. 

*Cwt, Cen^tians of Peace, pp. 106-6. 
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nection with well-known proclivities o£ human nature as well as 
with the efforts of scientific thinkers to apply the law of natural 
selection to economic lile and their failure to make clear the place 
and function of moral man in the achievement of nature’s higher 
endsA® At any rate, the assumption was an encouragement to the 
men of the nineteenth century to use whatever powers they possessed 
of natural endowment, energy, skill, social position, for their own 
advantage without inquiring too closely whether there was any 
principle of right and justice in accordance with which the use of 
their powers should be limited. And by fixing the minds of men 
upon their right, even their duty, to puisue their own interests, 
instead of upon their social obligations, it unleashed and, indeed, 
glorified acquisitiveness, one of the most powerful instincts of human 
nature. 

The second important trend of the system was in the direction of 
combination and monopoly. Well up into the nineteenth century 
free enterprise in practice was based largely on individual owner- 
ship, small partnerships, and independent workers. Business cor- 
porations were limited and, for the most part, financed from tlie 
modest savings and profits of the otvners with occasional loans from 
local banks. The local bank served local industry by using neighbor- 
hood savings and deposits. By the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, largely as a result of technological developments, the need 
for business operations on a larger scale, and consequently the oppor- 
tunity to achieve profits on a larger scale, wholly transformed the 
earlier and simpler arrangements. No longer were the dominating 
units of industry individual employers, local banks, and independent 
workers, but joint stock companies, mammoth trusts, huge banking 
corporations, and international cartels.^^ As the system has continued 
to develop it presents two curious anomalies. One of these is the 
fact that the competition between small individually owned and 
independent business concerns, which not so far back were supposed 
to give character to the system of free enterprise, in large degree has 
been displaced by the competition between great monopoly and 
semimonopoly combines of various types. It is a competition, how- 

** It wa< not that the scientific thinkers did not appreciate the value of high moral 
character and conduct in economic affairs. Spencer's discussion of "The Morals of 
Trade" is a poweiful indictment of the prevalence of immoral conduct in trade. This 
prevalence, as Spencer dweribes it, is proof enough that the uncurbed pursuit of sdf- 
fntenist is not compatible -with the social good.— Assays, Monti, PolHicat md Aesthetic, 
Iv. 

»^See Beard, The Rise of American Cirilbatim, U, 195j and Thurman Arnold, 
TheTofhhre 0 / CapiUilism, p. U8. 
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ever, from which “most of the vigor has been extracted, and that 
exists largely in the profession rather than in practice.” The other 
anomaly is the fact that the final authority under the system is in 
the hands of men who know little of the technics of industry but, 
since they control the capital, are able to buy, to sell, to build up, to 
tear down, to merge, or to manipulate business enterprises in about 
any way they please.^® 

The story as told by historians of the methods that have accom- 
panied the system of free enterprise and the social results of those 
methods is long and complicated. Only the briefest mention is pos- 
sible here. Referring particularly to the American phase^® of the 
stoiy, it is not at all extreme to observe that from beginning to end 
it is malodorous from the unfair connivance between business lead- 
ers and politicians. Manufacturing, for example, was carried on 
under the shelter of high tariffs devised at the behest of business. 
These tariffs, in spite of “the ups and downs” occasioned by changes 
of political leadership, served to guarantee extraordinary profits by 
debarring from our markets the cheaper products of European in- 
dustry while at the same time admitting a steady stream of cheaper 
European labor to compete with native labor and to force down 
wage rates. 

Great, however, as was the advantage that business interests de- 
rived from high tariffs, "which kept cheaper products out while 
letting cheaper labor in,” it can hardly be compared to those 
which accrued to these same interests from the freehanded policy of 
government in giving away the nation’s most valuable natural re- 
sources for the purpose of private exploitation.^® Many writers have 
gone so far as to describe this process in North America as “the 
rape of a continent.” Railroad companies, in particular, benefited 
from this connivance. During the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century railway concerns were presented with 150,000,000 acres of 
public land, a vast domain equal to the area of the whole of New 

** See Carl Dreher, The Coming Show-Down, p. 3; and Carr, op. cit„ pp. 74-75. 

"Judging from Spencer's afore-mentioned “The Morals of Trade” and similar dis- 
cussions, the English phase of the story also recounts notable business corruptions, 
which, hosvever, seem to lack the strong political flavor that charactcaizes business 
corruptions in America. 

"See Beard, op, dt,, n, 19S; Morrison and Commager, The Growth of the American 
Bepublic, II, 7Z, 105; and A. M. Sdilesinger, Political and Social Growth of the United 
States, II. I'iS-eO. 

"Naturally the comparison Is between the profits derived from the workings of the 
(atiS over the same period that witnessed the policy of extreme govcriunental benefi- 
cence. 
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England and part of the Middle Atlantic states. Besides the soil, 
other natural resources such as coal, petroleum, forests, water power, 
iron ore, and other valuable metals steadily became concentrated 
into fewer and fewer hands so that by the turn of the century pro- 
duction and prices were controlled by a few large business concerns 
to an extent that seriously disrupted the price level. And accom- 
panying the processes of exploiting these natural resources there is 
undubitable evidence of appalling waste, dictated by passionate 
greed for large and speedy profits, which constitutes a definite wrong 
to succeeding generations.^® 

Of all misuses of the system of tree enterprise up to 19.*15 none was 
more damaging to the public than the practice of floating in the 
capital market of large issues of stocks, bonds, and miscellaneous 
securities which far exceeded the physical wealth of the issuing 
concerns and their capacity to earn profits. This, in familiar par- 
lance, is the process of stock watering. Among the worst offenders 
in this respect were the railway companies. According to experts in 
raihvay affairs, many of the great railway systems of the nation were 
built with the proceeds accrued from the sale of stocks and bonds 
which, to the extent of 20 up to 50 per cent, were pure water. Other 
conspicuous offenders were the power and lighting companies. In 
building up their huge combines it often was necessary, in drawing 
small independent concerns into their systems, to pay heavily for 
them, and then for merger purposes they were capitalized at two 
or three times the amount actually paid, and stock was sold to the 
public at the higher valuation.” 

Such practices on the part of the great corporations in the nu- 
merous and varied spheres of American industry were common, and 
great loss and suffering to the public naturally followed. In many 
in st an ces the conditions under which the business operated were so 
favorable that the watered stock was absorbed and other forms of 
speculation covered. On the otlier hand, great business crashes that 
ruined thousands of innocent investors were familiar occurrences. 
Careful scrutiny of the practices of business organizations in dealing 
with small investors is a startling revelation because it shows not 
only poor judgment and miscalculation on the part of those organi- 
zations, but lack of moral discernment and social responsibility. 

Moreover, aside from questionable motivation and methods, it 
has become clear that business thinking in directing our free economy 

JttrotM Davis, Capitalism and its Culture, diap, iv, 

and Gibson, The Old Deal and the New, p. 65. 
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has been governed too largely by certain traditions, concepts, and 
rules which have grown up about the system, and too little attention 
has been given to its effects upon American society as a whole. For 
example, these facts relative to 30,000,000 lower-income families in 
the United States between 1930 and 1940 are highly significant. 
According to careful estimates, each of these families, to maintai n a 
decent standard of living, required an annual income of about 
$1,560. However, the incomes of 20,000,000 of them, two thirds of 
the whole number, were far less than the minimum requirement. 
The incomes of 12,500,000 of them, two fifths of the whole number, 
were less than $1,000; and 4,000,000 of these families, about seven in 
every thirty, received incomes of less than $500.^® And throughout 
the decade the number of unemployed was generally in excess of 
10,000,000. Even in 1929, when the total national income amounted 
to $82,000,000,000, twenty-one per cent of American families had in- 
comes of less than $1,000, forty-two per cent had less than $1,500, and 
sixty per cent had less than $2,000.“ These figures help to explain the 
growing opposition to the workings of our economy. The ethics of 
citizenship protests the fruits of our economic system as well as the 
motivation and methods. 


3 

At this point two protests in particular, originating in the social 
results of free enterprise, Marxian socialism and trade-unionism, 
require notice. Socialism reaches back to the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century®® and is essentially a challenge of the validity of 
the system of free capitalistic enterprise. The phase of the Marxian 
indictment that appealed most powerfully to the toiling masses is 
thus expressed in the Communist Manifesto: "It [capitalism] has piti- 
lessly tom asunder the motley feudal ties that bound man to his 
natural superiors, and has left no other nexus between man and man 
than naked self-interest, than callous cash payment. It has drowned 
the most heavenly ecstasies of religious fervor and chivalrous en- 
thusiasm." 

The basic features of socialism arer (1) the theory that value is 

** Report of National Resources Committee for 19S5-86. 

*• Estimate of Beard and Gibson, op. cit, p. 642. 

** According to Albert Schjffle, author of Quintessence of Socialisnit the beginnings 
of socialism reaidt bade to the F^«ncb Revolution and were coincident with the new 
democratic impulses xdeased by the revolution. On this ground Sdadffie characterizes 
political liberalism and sodallsm as Siamese twins. 

** The Manifesto, published in 1848, was the joint work of Mars and Engds. The 
word ''communist" was used to distinguish their system bom earlier forms of sod^ism. 
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measured solely by the necessary labor time the worker puts into the 
production of commodities, that commodies represent merely the 
stored-up energies of the workers, that profits, interest, and rent are 
exploitations of the workers; (2) the concept of an economic sub- 
stratum that is always in a state of change resulting in historic crises 
in which social ideas and institutions are refitted to their economic 
foundations; (3) the rise of a classless society characterized by 
social and economic equality; (4) state ownership and control of all 
industry; and (5) the control of the state by the workers and the 
control of the workers by the party, in other words, “the dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” 

The developments in Russia following the Socialist Revolution 
did more to expose the fallacies of Marxianism than all the dis- 
cussion that had extended over a centuiy. The earnest efforts of 
Lenin to establish a social order on die Marxian basis brought only 
vast confusion that soon resulted in unqualified dictatorship, not of 
the proletariat over bourgeois enemies but, with the liquidation of 
bourgeois elements, over the proletariat itself.^ Since in socialist 
theory the proletariat alone control the government and the party 
alone controls the proletariat, it is not surprising that the party 
control has become centralized in the person of a dictator. And 
though it is explained that the dictatorship is temporary,®® to be 
continued only for a period sufiicient to uproot bourgeois ideals and 
firmly to establish Socialist ideals, such an outcome still remains high- 
ly problematical. Without doubt the future of socialism as a world 
force depends very much upon the developments of the experiment 
in Russia during the next quarter of a century, whether the dictator- 
ship really does relax, whether a free society does emerge, and 
whether it is found in practice that a socialist economy can be oper- 
ated with satisfactory results under democratic forms. 

Though reaching farther back, the great developments of trade- 
unionism have come within the past fifty years. It is norv a mighty 
force that must be reckoned with in every capitalistic nation. It 
originated in the instinct of men to unite their strength for self- 
preservation, It was the stupid identification of free enterprise with 
"freebootery” that made labor unionism necessary. The laborers 
were caught in “a whirlpool of destructive competition. They found 
themselves forced to match strength, not with ethical and considerate 
men but with unscrupulous and ruthless men, not with strong men 

Set Drodw, The End ef Scanomie Man, pp. 6S fl. 

•*S«S Jotepb Staltu, Ltninkm, pp. 41, 43, 96. 
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but with sly men." Little wonder that in such a struggle organ- 
ized labor also developed sharp and ruthless methods and drew into 
membership many disreputable elements. But the entire labor move- 
ment must not be blackened because of these elements any more 
than all capitalist employers, all politicians, all members of the legal 
fraternity, or all citizens of a community should be blackened because 
of their disreputable elements. 

There are three chief objectives for which trade-unionism is striv- 
ing and it should have the fullest co-operation of responsible citizens 
in its fight to achieve those objectives, because in fact they are 
democratic objectives; (1) a secure position for the workers in 
society with the means to support a standard of living not maikedly 
disproportionate from that of their neighbors; (2) full and better 
planned production more equitably shared by the whole population 
and, in consequence, relief from the haunting fear of unemployment 
that presses upon millions of Americans; (3) a more responsible part 
in the direction of industry, a reorganization of corporative industry 
so that it will mean co-operadve industry in the broadest sense, 
providing equal protection of the rights and interests of all, and 
eflfective co-ordination of all the functions that productive industry 
represents.^® 

From whatever causes and motives it springs it is evident that 
organized labor more and more is taking thought for the basic ends 
of industry, and with its growing power emphasis is shifting from 
mere insistence upon a greater share of the profits of industry to a 
greater and more responsible co-operation in directing the processes 
of industry.®* 

'4 

Coincident with the later developments of free enterprise and 
the socialist and trade-union protests, various thinkers,®"^ going back 
to the political idealism of the ancient Greek philosophers, began to 
urge a view of the democratic state that contravenes the concept of 

■* Max Zarltsky (president of United Hatters and MSlinery Workers International 
Union) , "Can Labor Prosper Under Free Enterprise?’' The Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 
SO. 1948. 

See Glen E. Plumb, Industrial Democracy, pp. 180-57. 

**See John Hannan. The Meaning of the Modem Mind, pp. 047 -SI. 

**The leading exponents of modem pcditica! idealism are Thpmas Hill Green 
<1886-82), Edward CaSrd (1885-1908), Francis Herbert Bradley (1840-1924), Bernard 
Bosanquet (1848-1923) , These men undoubtedly were influenced by the idealism of 
Kant and Hegel, and It also seems probable that there was some connection between 
thdr thinking and that of French writers like Augntte Comte, Alhed Fouillde, Charles 
Renouvler, Charles Gide, and others. 
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free enterprise in the sense of laissez faire and yet conserves, within 
certain limits imposed by the very nature of democracy, the principle 
of free enterprise. The true state, they said, is a community that has 
become conscious of unity and moral purpose and seeks to put them , 
into its institutions and laws. The individual apart from the com- 
munity is only an abstraction, but he has a self-distinguishing con- 
sciousness that gives him a right to a life that he may call his own. 
His own free choices of the good are the condition of worthy char- 
acter but such choices are possible only in connection with com- 
munity life and relationships. The state and its laws represent the 
collective action of the community, the supreme purpose of which 
is to assist individuals to choose and to live worthily so that they may 
realize themselves and contiibute to the better being of all the rest 
or, in the phrasing of Aristotle, that “all may achieve the good life." *8 

There are conditions under which many individuals, sometimes a 
majority, cannot choose and pursue the good life without the 
intervention of the state to remove handicaps and to provide an 
environment in which they have a chance to make the most of 
themselves, both intellectually and morally. Though endowed with 
high native capacity, they may be confronted by impediments to full 
self-realization, arising from ignorance and lack of means for re- 
moving ignorance or from fraud or carelessness on the part of others 
with whom they have to deal. Tim state, in providing public educa- 
tion, regulating the structure and management of fartories, defining 
conditions of land tenure, preventing the adulteration of foods, is 
not trying to impose civic goodness upon parents, factory owners, 
landlords, and food purveyors; it is trying to set free whatever 
potentialities for civic goodness are possessed by children, factory 
workers, tenants, and consumers.®® 

This political idealism provides the warrant for experimental 
interventions of the state which represent a definite modification of 
the system of free enterprise in the sense of laissez fairc. By the 
opening of the twentieth century many Americans were committed 
to the idea of experimental intervention. For the most part business 
enterprise long had been in favor of a certain kind of intervention, 
such as a protective tariff to maintain price levels, the use of credit 
and the monetary system of the nation to obviate violent fluctua- 
tiom in prices, the fixing of discount rates and the reserve require- 

A^toUc, Palitkf, III, ix. 

** See Coker, JfUeent Poiitical Tkmght, p. 4SS. See ebsp. xx of the time work for a 
ifuRWi^ and illumlnaUng disesudoo of mpirical coUectivbm. 
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ments of banks, and similar measures designed primarily to guar- 
antee profits and thus to promote business prosperity. The political 
idealists, however, insisted upon a type of intervention designed 
more particularly for the protection of the public interest and the 
furtherance of public welfare. One of the first, but somewhat spo- 
radic, fruits of this political idealism was the legal recognition in 
18G7 of the principle that "when owners of property use or operate 
it in a manner to make it of public consequence that afliects the 
community at large,” then government may determine what is a 
reasonable compensation.*® Another such fiuit was the trust legisla- 
tion of 1890 which luled that “every contract in restraint of trade— 
among the several states— is hereby declared illegal.” The applica- 
tion of the first of these principles brought extensive legislation to 
fontrol public utilities and the application of the second lesulted 
in the well-intentioned but not highly successful efforts of govern- 
ment to control the activities of monopolistic corporations. Still 
other and later fruits were the numerous laws passed by Congress 
and by the state legislatures to improve working conditions in 
factories and mines and other spheres of industry, particularly the 
conditions of wage-earning women; to safeguard the health of 
workers; to provide compensation in cases of accident; to ensure a 
reasonable standard of living by means of minimum wage rates; and 
to protect children against the perils of employment at a too tender 
age. Even the principle of public ownership and operation was 
sanctioned and to a limited extent applied in the field of local 
government. 

However, normal progress on these lines was rudely interrupted by 
the outbreak of the First World War and the necessary imposition of 
a war economy that represented extensive but temporary govern- 
mental controls. Immediately following the war, a reactionaiy period, 
hailed as a “return to normalcy,” began. During the whole of tliis 
period business interests made all the rules, but so poorly under- 
stood the economic forces at work and the problems pressing for 
solution that the ruinous depression which came with the breaking 
of the stock market of 1929 was unavoidable. And four years of 
depression disaster brought forth the New Deal. Judged by inten- 
tion alone the New Deal might fairly lay claim to political idealism 
for its parentage, but to many its methods appeared to be an unholy 

Mwm V. niino«, 94 U.S. 113. 

W The Shcmwua Act, passed by Congress in 1890. 
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brood.®* Because the situation was too acute to brook delay and 
because untried ways had to be opened up, improvisation played a 
dominant part. It was not unsound political theory so much as it 
was inexperienced officials and improvised methods that constituted 
the real weakness of the New Deal. When the Second World War 
came, again imposing a rigid war economy, it seemed that the New 
Deal had got nowhere, that none of our vexing economic problems 
really had been solved. But the passage of time and the growing 
realisation that a new period calling lor economic reconstruction 
is at hand have brought new undei standing. The following worth- 
while accomplishments of the New Deal are now widely recognized: 
(1) it proved the importance of experimentation both in economic 
policy and in method; (2) it provided invaluable education in col- 
lective economic eflort; (3) it originated ceitain agencies which, 
with some adjustments and more experienced use, are likely to be- 
come valuable features of our economic system; and (4) it deepened 
the sense of public responsibility. 

5 

The immense economic problems of another postwar period now 
occupy our minds. Millions of returning soldiers must find employ- 
ment. Other millions of trained workers in the war industries must 
be shifted to peacetime occupations. A vast accumulation of post- 
poned needs must be satisfied. Even greater needs of food, supplies, 
and equipment of every sort, the wherewithal to repair the ruin 
wought by the war, exist abroad. These needs we must help to 
supply in fulfillment of a solemn promise of “freedom from want” 
given to all the world. Fortunately we have industrial and agricul- 
tural plant capacity equal to all such demands if they are properly 
utiliz^. We have a great increase of electrical energy and many new 
technics and tools await us. No less significant are the new develop- 
ments of plastics, synthetics, fuels, alloys, and light metals which 
provide opportunity for vast new industrial developments, which 
can be so operated as to add immeasurably to standards of living 
throughout the world or can be so manipulated as to create immense 
monolopies which will exact tribute from the public for generations 
to come.** 

•*Sce The New Deal, by the eUitoB ot the London Eamomitt, pp. 18-16, 46-62, 
14445; Dteher, The Coming Show-Down, pp. 107-18; Corey, The Unfinished Task, p. 
S64. 

MSce Thurman Anwld. "lltls War Will Serve Private EnterpriK," The Saturday 
JSoettihg Post, May 80, 1942. 
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In due process a peacetime economy will be restored, but a mo- 
mentous question is whether as a people we are mentally prepared 
to make the adjustments, irrespective of traditional concepts and 
prejudices, that justice to the many requires. At the close of the 
First World War, when control by government was removed and 
private enterprise was given free rein, huge monopolistic combines 
and international cartels soon pre-empted the economic field and 
occupied seats of power. The philosophy that gloiifies profits and 
more profits and makes acquisition the foundation of social justice 
and morals again came into full play. 

In setting up a peacetime economy for the new day that is now so 
near we must not make the same costly mistake. In the words of 
Tliurman Arnold, “We must not again permit any groups to seize 
power over production, to stabilize it at high prices or to keep it off 
the market, either through patent pools by industrial leaders or by 
the boycott of efficient methods by labor unions.” This ideal, of 
course, must be achieved, and other necessary steps must be taken if 
we are to have an economy that is free in principle but adequate to 
serve the needs of democratic America. Many thoughtful citizens 
have come to feel that a few remedial features incorporated into our 
historic system of industry would give us such an economy. 

Most important of these is the democratization of our huge monop- 
oly and semimonopoly combines.*® At the outbreak of the Second 
World War we had approximately a half million corporations of 
various types in the fields of manufacturing, mining, public utilities, 
finance, service, and trade. Most of these were linked with and con- 
trolled by a few larger corporations with net income of $1,000,000 
or more.*® These larger concerns constituted a hierarchy of financial 
power that largely dominated the politics of our two major parties, 
dictated the laws affecting industry, limited production and kept 
essential goods off the market, determined prices, defeated the con- 
cept of a free market, and disturbed the economic balance that a 
“system of free enterprise" implies.*'* In Great Biitain a new middle- 
class “Common Wealth” party is in the making with the avowed 
purpose of creating a completely democratic Britain through the 
liationalization of all basic industries.®* Whether nationalization of 
basic industries would make for democracy or totalitarianism, how- 

** See Dreher, op. tit., pp. 3ie<88; end Coiey, op, at., pp. 2$7-30S. 

**See Reports o£ Unit<^ States Bureau of Internal Revenue for 1929, 1937. 

"See Robert A. Brady, Business as a System of Power, cXiaps. vi-vW, 

"See "Hie Future of Stafford Cripps," The New Repubttc, Sept. 21, 1912. 
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ever, would depend entirely upon how they were related to govern- 
ment and especially upon how they were administered, because 
subjecting them to the customary bureaucratic methods might well 
prove to be the surest road to totalitarianism.®® 

An interesting proposal for the nationalization of these industrJtl 
units, and one that seems entirely consonant with democracy, is the 
plan of public corporations*® operating under constitutional forms 
that would ensure self-government instead of bureaucratic control. 
These constitutional forms would be drawn in a way to clarify the 
essential purpose of public corporations in terms of service for need 
rather than for profits; in a way to define their relation to one an- 
other and to independent enterprise; to ensure a plan of democratic 
control by means of a directorate representative of management, 
labor unions, buyers’ and consumers’ organizations, co-operative and 
associated functional groups; to show clearly the powers of the 
directorate, the rights of management and of each related group; and 
also to interpret the authority of government, which should be in- 
direct and limited, giving to Congress the right to keep advised of 
their operation, to formulate general policies, and to initiate changes 
in the constitutional forms. ‘Basically these business units would 
depend upon government in somewhat the same way as the Tennes- 
see Valley Project but they would be more democratic and less 
exposed to direct governmental action." 

In connection with the plan of public corporations, but designed 
to serve the whole industrial system, the means for economic plan- 
ning and a method for the adjudication of difficulties that originate 
within the system could be provided. Certainly some economic plan- 
ning is necessary in order to co-ordinate industrial enterprise and to 
determine its output in accordance with public needs," but it is 
open to question whether total economic planning is consonant with 

” In. 1917 Sidney Webb proposed a* a plan for the natlonallaatlon of basic Indus- 
tries in Britain the appointment of a minister of cabinet rank who svould work through 
central and local councils on which all grades of employees would be represented. 

“Perhaps the nationalization of 1,000 or 1,600 corporations would suffice for a 
generation. 

“In his book Condtthns of Peaet (p. 80) Carr affirms that the public corporation 
Would supply a drastic remedy for the ills that result from private monopoly corpora- 
litms, but It would be dcrooaatic and its cffecU upon industry in general would be 
beneficiid. A dear and remarkably convindng discussion of the public corporation or- 
ganized on purdy democratic lines is presented by Corey in The Unfinished Task 
(pp. 198*308). 

“Stuart Chase, "PMedom from Want.” Harper’s Magasine, October 1842. Private 
agencies like the Twentieth Century Fond, for which Mr. Chase's material was gath- 
ered, ate trcroendtwifly uselul but they art not now, and are ntrt likdy to become, 
adequate to do the job that needs to be done. 
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democracy. The over-all system that such planning requires neces- 
sarily reduces the individual to the status of a cog in a vast machine 
and thus destroys the democratic ideal of freedom. Under a free 
system, limited but adequate strategic planning, largely localized 
and proceeding on different functional levels, is about all that is 
practicable or necessary. Such planning could be provided by means 
of a planning board connected with each important industry, sup- 
plemented by regional planning boards representative of all indus- 
trial and consumer interests within the respective regions, and further 
supplemented by a national planning board whose tvork would 
consist largely in gathering statistical information and disseminating 
it through the regional and local planning boards. 

For the settlement of difficulties arising within the industrial order, 
such as differences in interpreting constitutional provisions govern- 
ing the public corporations, wage contracts between labor unions 
and managers, or difficulties that arise out of unfair practices of in- 
dustrial groups, both public and private, and of labor unions, a system 
of economic courts would seem to be the proper agency. Such a 
system might consist of local courts for large industrial centers, 
higher regional courts, and a national court co-ordinated with the 
Supreme Court of the nation. The ordinary civil courts are not 
equipped with properly trained and experienced personnel to handle 
effectively the economic problems that necessarily would arise. 
Moreover, the delays which characterize our complicated system of 
civil courts would greatly handicap the operation of a system of 
public corporations. The logic supporting die establishment of eco- 
nomic courts grows out of the vast experience of man in his struggle 
to achieve civilization. That experience definitely shows that the 
welfare of the democratic commuity is more likely to be served by 
reasonable adjudication than by any appeal to force. In one impor- 
tant aspect the progress of civilization is but a record of the process 
by which different classes of controversies have been withdrawa from 
the sphere of private setdement and made subject to public control. 
A growing realization of the need of adjudication in the economic 
sphere has produced the machinery of conciliation devised by various 
citizens groups, municipalities, states, and by the national govern- 
ment. This machinery has not proved highly effective because it is 
not adequate. The reconstruction of our industrial system, already 
in the making, calls for a system of economic courts. 

Since the reasons which call for economic reorganization are the 
further demoemtization of industry, the wider distribution of eco- 
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nomic power, the encouragement of private initiative, increased 
employment, and the lessening of the burden of public relief, an- 
other feature that might well be incorporated in our economic sys- 
tem is effective encouragement, by the extension of public credit, of 
small business and co-operative enterprise.^® For more than half a 
century small business has been crippled by the methods of the 
large monopoly and semimonopoly combines, and by the prohibitive 
discount rates of banks and otiier private loan agencies. This has 
meant extensive and unnecessary bankruptcies in the sphere of small 
business, deprivations £oi millions of citizens, and a concentration of 
economic power that has done much to thwart the American demo- 
cratic ideal. 

For the same reasons co-operative enterprise, which did so much 
for Scandinavian and other European nations^* up to the savage 
attack of facist totalitarianism, was seriously handicapped. So great, 
however, is the inherent vitality of the co-operative movement that, 
in spite of stout resistance, membership in American co-operatives 
steadily grows. City groups now have above two million members, 
and about three and a half million farmers are associated with some 
form of co-operative enterprise. City co-operatives are mostly stoies, 
though a few aie manufacturing projects. Rural co-operatives are for 
the purpose of selling farm products and distributing supplies, in- 
cluding farm machinery, gasoline, and telephone service.*® With 
proper encouragement American co-operative enterprise will be 
greatly expanded, tvith benefit to the whole public as well as to the 
co-operatois. Through the expansion of farm co-operatives it is highly 
probable that farmers would be able to do for themselves much of 
what the government now does for them. Moreover, as shown by 
the success of Scandinavian credit unions, co-operatives might suc- 
cessfully operate in the sphere of American banking; corporations 
too small to become public corporations, and in particular chain 
store systems, in many cases might advantageously be converted into 
co-operatives. The despotism of the crowd, through what is called 
"the dictatorship of the proletariat,” presents a real peril to modem 
industrial nations. The ofeet to that peril is industrial fraternalism 
as expressed in co-operative enterprise centering about a common and 
original impulse of man to make his weakness strength by the simple 

‘•See A, A. Berle, New Directhta in the New World, pp. 63, 65, 124-26. 

“See C. K. CO’Operutim at Home and Abroad, pp. 366 S,; and Bertram B 
Bowler, Canmnutr Co-operation in Ameriat, chap, li, 

•^lUiiort of the Go-opetative League of AEuerica for 1941, 
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plan of joining with others similarly conditioned, in the pursuit of a 
goal which can be attained only to the extent that he is prepared to 
co-ordinate his own interests with those of his fellows. 

An important measure projected under the New Deal, but revised 
both in conception and in methods of administiation, which should 
be continued as a permanent feature of our economic system, is the 
maintenance of a program of public works. It should be on a nation- 
al, regional, and local scale, to conserve natural resources; to stimu- 
late backward regions by introducing the benefits of technical im- 
piovements, and general culture; to sponsor housing projects lor the 
low income groups; to maintain soil productivity; to reduce faim ten- 
ancy by promoting ownership; to remove small farmeis from margin- 
al areas that cannot be reclaimed and to le-esiabhsh them on more 
productive lands; to improve public highways, and many similar un- 
dertakings. Governmental efforts of this kind do not impoverish a 
nation. On the contrary, they increase its resources, equipment, and 
opportunities. By careful planning it would seem possible to execute 
such a public program m a manner to relieve both scarcity and excess. 
In periods of business prosperity, when labor is employed, the pro- 
gram could be contracted and when the market is glutted and plants 
are closed with resulting unemployment, the program could be ex- 
panded to absorb the unemployed and thus help to maintain eco- 
nomic stability .'‘® 

It will not be questioned that the validity of free enterprise and its 
right to survive will in the end be determined by considerations of 
justice and the common welfare. The purpose of this discussion has 
been to re-emphasire that fact rather than to present the blueprints 
of an economy guaranteed to work automatically and successfully 
under all conditions. In both economic theory and practice it is pos- 
sible to find substantial arguments to justify American faith in free 
enterprise. What, however, is not widely understood is that for a 
period of several generations we have not really had a system of free 
enterprise. Since the turn of the century, in particular, essential pro- 
duction more and more has been controlled by a few large business 
concerns operating as monopolies and in not a few instances under 
international cartel agreements. Hence produrtion has been regu- 
lated, prices have been fixed, and an increasingly disproportionate 
share of the total net income has been appropriated by these con- 
cerns. 

<*See THi ppm^nn, The Method of Freedom, pp. lOS-lOi and Corey, op, eit„ pp. 

meo. 
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Thus income statistics show that in 1929 the net income of 456,000 
corporations was about $8,740,000,000 and of this amount $7,000,- 
000,000 was absorbed by 1,349 of these concerns. In 1925 the propor- 
tion of the income of these concerns was 65 per cent of the total, in 
1926 it was 70 per cent, in 1927 it was 71 per cent, in 1928 it was 
72 per cent, and in 1929 it was 80 per cent. During the depression 
period of 1930-32 the net income of 960 large corporations was 
$4,600,000,000, while other corporations to the number of about 
450,000 sustained a deficit of $12,000,000,000 for the period.^’ It 
was through large concentrations of capital, the organization of 
vertical trusts ensuring control of the entire process of production 
from the raw materials to the finished output, tacit understandings 
between trust units, and production at less than capacity at stable 
prices that produced these results. The effect was to make entirely 
fictitious the basic assumption of free enterprise, a free market, and 
free competition. 

At the outbreak of the Second World War it had become evident 
that little progress had been made in resolving the threat to a free 
economy and the consequent threat to democracy that huge business 
concentrations represent. And the operations of a war economy have 
served to intensify the problem instead of alleviating it. Never was 
the outlook of the 2,750,000 small business concerns in the United 
States so precarious as it is today. The problem of re-establishing an 
economy that has regard for social justice and not merely for profits 
and that is consonant with the democratic ideal of “the general 
welfare” is now pressing upon us. The solution of the problem 
cannot be left to industrialists and their political allies steeped in 
the exa^erated individualism of the past and with little interest or 
desire for freedom or justice for any except themselves. Citizens in 
general must give earnest thought to the problem. There must be 
created a body of citizen opinion sufficiently informed to understand 
the threat to the whole democratic process that is represented by the 
inaeasing concentrations of economic power in the bands of a few 
big business groups, and dynamic enough and powerful enou^ to 
remove the threat in a manner that will not deprive the public of the 
immense advantages that accrue from production on a large scale. 
The democratization of the huge monopoly and semimonopoly busi- 

See studies of Beard and Gibson based on report of National Resources Committee 
of 19J95 lectods of Standard Stau'sUcs Co.; and “Dividends to Pay" by E. D. Kennedy, 
fOmer director of SEC.— TAe Old Deal and the Ifew, pp. 51-68. 
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ness units and the hierarchical systems of control which they are 

developing would seem to be the answer to the problem. 
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chapter X 

Penal Justice and Legal Method 


Security is never more attacked tlian in public and private accusations, and 
dierefore it is upon tlie excellence o£ the criminal laws that chiefly the liberty 
ol the citizen depends. — Mitteirmaire 

It will be more and more acknowledged that penal legislation is the key- 
note of a nation's public law. —Montesquieu 

The common problem, yours, mine, everyone’s, 

Is— not to lancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be— but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means; a very different thing. 

—Browning 


1. The Importance of a Sound Penal Trial and the De- 
velopment OF Constitutional Safeguards 

2. The Removal of Judicial Handicaps 

3. Criticism of the Forms and Procedures of Penal Prose- 
cution 

4. The Trial Methods of Attorneys and Juries 

5. Reversionary Rights and Restorative Methods 


Penal justice is a phase of the lai^er problem of social justice. As 
sudi it is a postulate of the democratic process that represents defi- 
nite citizen responsibility. Our penal system, including laws, courts, 
officers, prosecutors, defending counselors, juries, methods, and 
punishments, is but an agency of the people the essential purpose 
of which is to promote justice, It therefore calls for citizen interest, 
scrutiny, freely expressed criticism. If much of this criticism seems 
without foundation to legal minds, they should not ridicule it but 
inquire into the reasons for it, just as the wise doctor takes account 
of the patient's diagnosis of his own malady. If the doctors of the 
law are to make their proper contribution to justice and legal in- 
stitutions are to fulfill their real function, it needs to be borne in 
mind that the noxim of justice arc not to be found in musty legal 
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tomes but lie deep in the hearts of the people. In a democratic society 
that postulates justice, the outpouring of men's hearts in protest, 
however unintelligent it may appear to the legal mind, should not 
be taken lightly. 

1 

Penal law in general and the penal trial, as Francis Lieber observes, 
are properly regarded as intimately connected with civil liberty: 

Nevertheless it is a fact that a sound penal trial is one of the last fruits 
of political civilization. This is true in part because a sound penal trial 
is one of the most difficult matters to elaborate, and because it requires 
long experience to find the proper mean between a due protection of 
those who have been accused, and an equally due protection of the 
public interest; and also in part because it is always in every sphere of 
action exceedingly difficult to induce irritated power to limit itself.! 

The historical concepts which as American citizens we regard as 
essential to a sound penal trial, that is, a trial so safeguarded that it 
effects the highest measure of justice both to the accused persons and 
to the public, are the product of a thousand years of English- 
American experience. In England the idea of safeguards was slowly 
developed as a result of the long struggle with the arbitrary power. 
As the idea grew and was asserted in English political life, various 
safeguards were provided and gradually became a part of the English 
common law. The Englishmen who founded colonies in America 
naturally made use of these safeguards, slowly adapting them to 
American conditions. Eventually, in the process of elaborating the 
American constitutional system, these safeguards were incorporated, 
in terms of American thinking and experience, in our fundamental 
law. These legal provisions,^ presumed to supplement and to rein* 
force one another, are as follows: (1) Definite "indictment by grand 
jury” ® is provided preceding a penal trial, on the ground that the 
accrued as a matter of right should be spared the inconvenience and 
possible misunderstanding that a trial involves, unless there are just 
grounds for the accusation. (2) As a further protection for the inno- 
cent there must be an equitably administered "system of bail.” (3) 
The trial must be by "impartial jury,” on the theory that the jurors, 

Francis lieber, CMl Liberty, p, 71. 

* Art. HI, Sec. U, Clause 3 in the body of the FedetaL Constitution; Amendments, 
Arts. V, VI, VIXI; also the state constitutions. 

* The Federat Constitution and the constitutions of about half the states stipulate 
that indictment shall be by grand jury. 
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by reason of their number, mode of selection, and freedom from bias, 
are more likely to take a fair view of the factors involved in the ac- 
cusation than any one man, however wise, able, and eminent. (4) 
“The trial must be held in the state and district where the said crime 
shall have been committed,” on the supposition that the locale of the 
crime offers the best chance to obtain all the facts, and in conse- 
quence the greater likelihood that the claims of justice will be satis- 
fied. (5) "The trial must be speedy and public,” because the best 
interests of both accused and public demand that the machinery of 
justice work promptly and because justice is a public concern and 
publicity is more likely to conserve justice than is concealment. (6) 
The accused must "be informed of die nature and cause of the accu- 
sation” in order that he may arrange for his defense. (7) He must be 
"confronted with the witnesses against him,” because in that way he 
can best meet their accusations. (8) He must have “compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor,” because he is entitled 
to all exculpating testimony. (9) He has a right to “the assistance of 
counsel," because he may not be qualified to conduct his own de- 
fense. (10) He shall not "be compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself,” because the state has brought the accusation 
and it is for the state to prove it. (11) If acquitted he shall not be 
tried again "for the same offense.” (12) If convicted he shall not be 
subject to "excessive fines or cruel and unusual punishments." 

To the average citizen it would seem that these provisions,^ inter- 
preted with ordinary common sense and fairly applied, should be 
adequate to protect the rights both of accused persons and of the 
public and, on the whole, to vindicate the ideal of penal justice that 
inheres in the concept of democracy. But in the course of long years 
the interpretation and application of these provisions have become 
subject to an intricate inheritance of precedent, statues, decisions, 
and tbe legal procedures which gather about the agencies of justice, 
so that as these agencies actually operate it often is a question 
whether the process of law, because of palpable failure in construing 
the ideal of penal justice enshrined in our constitutional system, is 
not more or less a travesty. In other words, it is the administration of 
our historical ideal, and not the ideal itself, that evokes criticism. 
What are these criticisms? What are the faults to which they point? 
What are the remedies proposed? 

^OiMinctioa pioperly » made by the tdtizen between the machinery and pmeedutea 
e< iuttiee and the ideal of juidee postotated in onr fundamentat law. 
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2 

Various emphases that more and more appear in current writings 
on legal subjects and in the discussions of bar associations and 
citizens* gatherings supply, in part at least, the answers to these 
questions. One such emphasis is the removal of judicial handicaps to 
permit the judge to make his full and proper contribution in the 
administration of justice. There are two American usages, affecting 
state judges in particular, which growing opinion regards as unduly 
prejudicing the position of the judge, hampering his freedom and 
limiting his usefulness: (IJ the popular election of judges for short 
terms, and (2) an undue limitation of the judge’s prerogative in the 
conduct of the penal trial. 

Fundamental in the whole system of English-American jurispru- 
dence is the assumption of an independent and impartial judiciary. 
When individuals are accused and penally indicted, they automatical- 
ly become one party in the trial and the state becomes the other party, 
and the trial judge, who personifies the law, is the arbiter. If tlie 
trial is to be fair, it is of the utmost importance that the judge be 
independent of both parties, even though one of the parties is the 
state or, in customary usage, "the People.” He must not be in- 
fluenced in favor of one or the other. His whole responsibility is to 
the law and to the proper execution of justice. 

In the period of English history that witnessed the struggle with 
despotic power, one of the greatest problems was to secure inde- 
pendent judges who in trials that involved the people’s liberties 
could be depended upon to act freely and impartially and not merely 
as the tools of arbitrary power. Gradually, as tlie struggle proceeded, 
the tradition of an independent judiciary was established so firmly 
that perhaps in no other country today are the judges so independent 
and, on the whole, so impartial and competent. The makers of our 
constitution, fully realizing the importance of an independent ju- 
diciary and profiting by English experience, made provision that all 
federal judges should hold office during good behavior, that they 
should be appointed by the president subject to confirmation by the 
Senate. These provisions have secured a federal judiciary that on the 
whole, although not always free from the influence of patronage, has 
been a credit to the nation.® 

*PedewU Constitution, Art. Ill, Sec. I; Art, 11, Sec, II, COause Si. The Judida^ Act 
ot 1789 set up the Jhamework ot the federal courts. Under this act all federal judges 
ate appednted by the president subject to confimation by the Senate. In practice dte 
members of the Senate exercise a potent influence in the nomination of fedaal judges. 
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From the outset the method o£ appointing state judges of all ranks 
has presented difficulties. The earlier usage, still followed by some 
states, conformed to the federal pattern but, due to the subservience 
of governors and legislators to corrupt influences, the appointment of 
judges on grounds other than fitness was so palpable that many states 
sought other methods of securing a judiciary, the most common of 
which is the selection of judges by popular election. This method 
usually and inevitably entangles judges in party politics. Like other 
state officials they must have party affiliations and play politics in 
order to retain their positions. This is not necessarily a reproach, 
either of the people who elect the judges or of the judges themselves. 
It is a natural concomitant of the system of popular election. If the 
physician of a hospital or the captain of a war vessel were elected to 
his position, the chances are that considerations other than fitness 
would be the deciding factor in his selection. To play his proper role 
in society the judge must be reasonably independent of the governing 
power, which in America is the people, and be responsible only to 
the law. That means the extrication of the judge from all political 
entanglements.® 

With the restoration of the judge’s independence from political 
pressures there should come also the restoration of his power to 
participate actively in the penal trial, not for the purpose of further- 
ing the claims of one party or the other but to see that justice is done. 
Such was the office of the judge at common law, to let the law shine 
clearly in the darkest corners, to drag out facts left obscured or 
misunderstood, to expose a lie woiming its way into procedure, to 
add his experience in analyzing facts to that of the jurors, and his 
skill to that of counsel to bring out the naked truth. Through force 
of statute in some of the states and precedent in others, the judge is 
deprived of such participation in the penal trial and virtually re- 
duced to the status of an automaton, or in the phrasing of a noted 
legal authority, to the status of "a ringside witness.” In consequence 
the outcome of the trial too often is determined by factors and in- 
fluences other than the merits of the case and the claims of justice. 

*Vano(U are suggested, sudi as (I) nonpartlsau nomination by petition and 
tionpaftisan election and plurality diofce; (2) nonpartisan primary nomination ot 
double the number of candidates needed and nonpartisan de^on to decide the win- 
ne»s{ nonpartisan dection with preferential voting: (4> nominations by bar asso- 
ciadons} (S) a ccmibmatloB of the appointive and elective systems, a plan recently 
adopted by the state of Hissomi. Bulletin IV, A, of the American Judiatuie Society 
dt^wses these and various other plans, 
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No less insistent is the criticism that relates to the forms and pro- 
cedures of penal prosecution'* on the general ground that they are 
out of tune with the modem mind and therefore lack validity. In 
publishing the Novum Organum/ which marks the transition from 
the premodern to the modern outlook, the author said, in effect, that 
his purpose was to cast the light of induction into the obscurity of 
philosophic speculation, and he expressed the belief that it was a 
light that would shine long aftenvard on the erection ol palaces, 
theaters, and bridges, the construction of roads and canals, the foun- 
dation of schools for the education of youth, and the enactment of 
laws for the improvement of mankind. In this light of induction we 
must also consider and evaluate the institutions, procedures, and 
processes of penal justice. 

The preliminary forms of "penal process,” the Grand Jury and 
the system of bail, may be noted briefly. The case against the Grand 
Jury is lack of adaptation to the ends that it is presumed to serve. 
Because it is cumbersome, lacks expertness, is tardy in action, ex- 
pensive, and in general lacks affirmative value,® it is properly rated 
as a "venerable nuisance.” In about half the states, because of 
precedent or constitutional requirements, indictment in all cases of 
felony rank is by grand jury. The trend of opinion, however, is 
shoTvn by the fact that in all the other states the Grand Jury is 
rarely or never used. The action of Michigan, in 1917, conferring 
grand jury powers upon justices of the peace, police judges, and 
judges of courts of record,^® would seem to point the way to a really 
effective system of preliminary investigation and indictment. In the 
judgment of competent observers the achievements to date of the 
"one-man grand jury” demonstrate its superiority as an agency for 
obtaining the reliable and timely information needed for effective 
and expeditious trial.“ 

The case against the system of bail rests upon extensive and flagrant 
misuse of it rather than upon lack of adaptation. As a legal usage it 

^ It is assumed tiiat prosecution means the conduct of the penal case from the be- 
ginnmg of proceedings for indictment to its final disposition. * 

*This epoch-making book by Sir Fiands Bacon was published in 1620, the same 
year (be Pilgrims landed in America. 

• See Journal of the American Judicature Society, December 1924. 

Public Acts of the State of Michigan, J9W, No. 196, Sec. 1, 2, 3. 4. The Michigan 
Act assumes that courts with grand jury prerogatives are adequately equipped with 
trained and experienced investigators. 

The presumption of the "one-man grand jury” Is competent expert assistance in 
conducting the pidiminary investigation. 
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Teaches far back into history and was developed slowly, as a safeguard 
to liberty. Undeir a free political system accused persons necessarily 
must be held innocent until they are proved guilty, and since trial 
procedure cannot always promptly follow accusation, the possible 
injustice of days or weeks of imprisonment, by reason of bail, may be 
prevented. The proper use of the system does not, however, imply 
the indiscriminate access to bail that is so common under our system 
of county and municipal courts. From the standpoint of the ordinary 
citizen it seems clear enough that allowance of bail in cases of serious 
felony or to persons with a criminal record under almost any 
charge is a positive abuse. Yet, through the laxity of the courts and 
the connivance of professional bail bondsmen and an irresponsible 
class of legal practitioners, the permission of bail is more or less in- 
discriminate throughout the nation. Court records in congested 
metropolitan sections dominated by corrupt politics show that denial 
of bail pending trial is limited almost wholly to indigent persons, 
mostly Negroes and ignorant foreigners.^* Two measures generally 
enacted by state legislatures would go far to solve the problem that 
grows out of the misuse of bail. One of these should definitely restrict 
the use of bail by increasing the number and specifying the character 
of offenses that are unbailablc and thus to limit the discretion of the 
court in the allowance of bail.^® The other measure should aim rigid- 
ly to restrict the activities of professional bondsmen and their lawyer 
allies, because through their activities many habitual and hardened 
criminals readily escape indictment, or obtain release on bond, and 
final acquittal only to resume their antisocial conduct. 

4 

Of greater concern is the criticism of the trial methods of attorneys 
and the functioning of trial juries, because it challenges the effec- 
tiveness of one of our most important social institutions. Since the 
purpose of the penal trial, its function as a social institution, is to 
make bare the truth of accusations and to prepare the way for a just 
verdict, the trial attorneys, both of tlie prosecution and of the de- 
fense, and the trial jury play equally responsible parts. Incompetence 
on die part of either or the use of unfair methods necessarily helps 
to defeat justice, 

** See the records of Cook County as analyzed by Judge Markas Kavanagb in The 
Criminat and His Allies, chap. xvli. 

**The Baumes Law passed by the legislature of New York in 1928 has, as one of its 
fundniiientsl aims, correction of the misuses of baO by limiting the ttumber and speeify- 
tto ^b^cter of bailable oSenses. 
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The case against the trial methods of attorneys is based upon three 
counts: 

First is the lack of scientific approach. In the premodern period the 
mental outlook of men was determined largely by their deference to 
authority. The principles of induction played little part in their 
reasonings. Conclusions were determined in advance of the facts, and 
through dialectic processes the facts were made to fit the conclusions. 
In general the same outlook, consciously or unconsciously, tempers 
the customary methods of counsel in the conduct of the penal trial. 
Instead of real co-operation in gathering and analyzing the facts the 
effort of opposing counsel is to fit the facts to a conclusion. The 
questioning is conducted to establish opposite conclusions and prece- 
dents are cited to justify those conclusions. The result, necessarily, 
is failure to clarify the evidence and properly to present it to the 
judge and the jury. 

Second is the resort to showmanship and the tricks of oratory to 
enlist the crudest emotional response of jurors rather than the use of 
methods that challenge careful thinking. Examples of such perform- 
ances are so numerous and so familiar that specific citations are un- 
necessary. It can hardly be questioned that showmanship in penal 
trial procedure has come to be a chief “stock in trade" of many at- 
torneys who specialize in penal cases. 

Third is tlie habitual appeal to technical error in order to force 
delays and thus unduly extend the trial, a process that in the end 
may easily and often does result in the defeat of justice. Technical 
error refers only to procedure in the conduct of the prosecution from 
indictment to the verdict. Such a charge has no reference to the guilt 
or innocence of the defendant. It merely raises the question as to 
w'hetfaer established rules and precedents have been strictly followed. 
Thus, in a New York case, one Van Every was indicted for a crime 
committed in the month of February, but by an absurd mistake the 
indictment designated it as occurring eight months later. It was a 
technical error, and in consequence the decision of the trial court 
was reversed by the Court of Appeals.^ An investigation ordered by 
Governor Hadley of Missouri in 1925 showed that out of 1,426 cases 
of conviction by the courts of thgit state over a definite period, 480 
had been reversed on the ground of technical error. That serious 
viedations of established rules in penal prosecution call for drastic 
action is not open to question, but the surprising number of errors 

** Peoitg V. Fto» Boay, m N.Y. 74, 
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and in general the trivial character of them reveal the prevalence of 
obstructive tactics in trial procedure that is hardly in the interest 
of penal justice. 

The case against the trial jury, as ordinarily constituted, is its lack 
of competence for an intricate task. In theory the function of the 
jury is to determine the facts in the case, and the function of the 
judge is to interpret and to apply the law. In practice, however, that 
is by no means what occurs. The jury renders a general verdict of 
guilty or not guilty, which obviously involves a decision about the 
meaning of the law as well as about the facts. In other words, a 
general verdict rightly determined is a compound of reasoning about 
the facts and about the law, a “blending of fact finding and lawmak- 
ing," because particularizing the law in individual cases is neces- 
sarily always a process of lawmaking. Though at the completion of 
testimony the judge instructs the jury on the meaning of the law in 
general, it is evident that a verdict of guilty or not guilty requires 
the jury to determine both the facts of the case and the particular 
application of the law to the facts. As juries are now constituted, with 
a personnel summoned from all sorts of occupations— businessmen, 
mechanics, trolley-car conductors, janitors, clerks, stenographers, 
housewives, and farmers— unknown to one another, unaccustomed to 
the machinery of the law, and often inexperienced, it may be 
seriously questioned whether the average jury is at all competent to 
exercise the twofold and highly complicated function that legal usage 
requires.^* 

Thus, a few years back, a well-known federal judge in dismissing 
the jury at the conclusion of a case that had evoked mde interest 
voiced this caustic reproof: “You will now go home with the satis- 
fection— if it is a satisfaction— that you have rendered a blow against 
law enforcement and given aid and encouragement to the people who 
flout the law.” The case was that of a notorious gangster, with a 
long and unsavory record, who was indicted for income-tax evasion. 
To the judge the evidence of guilt was conclusive. The jury, how- 
ever, was like putty in the hands of the suave and dapper gangster 
and his astute attorney. During the trial the gangster assumed an air 
of injured innocence and smiled ingratiatingly at the jury, and his 
attorney used every trick of oratory likely to appeal to the emotions 
of the jurymen. The jury “fell for it" and returned a verdict of "not 
guilty." To the judge the verdict was a miscarriage of justice, but 

“ See VtaaA, mtd the Modem Mind, Appendix S, "Notes on the Jury." pp. 302-3. 

’See tdso dbep. xvi tor discostion of jury com^tency. 
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from those who crowded the courtroom it brought resounding 
applause.^® 

It is the commonness, the almost everyday occurrence, of jury 
verdicts more or less of this character that gives point to the instance 
cited. Confronted by a task not fully understood and unequipped 
to analyze the facts of the case or to particularize the judge’s instruc- 
tions, the jury simply decides that it wants Smith punished because 
he promised to marry Miss Jones and failed to keep his promise; or 
that the sour-visaged cashier in the bank malfeasance case probably 
deserved to be punished for his sins if not for the crime alleged; or, 
as in the Dutch Schultz case, that such a "good fellow” as the ac- 
cused, even if he did play a sharp trick in dealing with government 
ofiicials, should not be punished. This sort of verdict making is all 
the easier because no one is permitted to know the process by which 
the jury has reached a decision. It is required simply to announce 
the verdict, "guilty” or "not guilty”; and, when announced, the 
court is without power to revoke it. 

All this does not necessarily mean that the jury system should be 
abolished, but it clearly indicates that safeguards should be thrown 
about the system to make it function more effectively. In the selec- 
tion of jurors adequate steps should be taken to exclude incompe- 
tents from jury service and greater emphasis should be placed upon 
intelligence and responsibility. Thus the editor of an important 
national publication, summoned for jury service in a case that 
commanded nation-wide interest, relates that in the process of 
combing the jury list he answered satisfactorily all the cross-questions 
in regard to his career, but at the moment he seemed about to be 
placed in the jury box it was accidentally disclosed that for two 
years he had been an instructor at Harvard. As a result he was 
immediately challenged and disqualified. Somewhat similarly, in the 
selection of a jury for the trial of an exciting midwestem case of 
recent date, an oxlike individual from a back-country district who 
testified that he had not read a book or even a newspaper for more 
than a dozen years was placed in the jury box unchallenged after 
several responsible and highly respected members of the community 
bad been disqualified. These episodes no doubt are extremes but 
they serve to exemplify the general proneness of trial attorneys 

’•The judge was Efederick H. Bryant and the case was the Dutch Schultz trial in 
1&3& in a federal district court. An editorial foreiroid in The fowm and Century 
(October 1939) presents the essential lacts of the trial. 
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under our system of jury selection to be wary of men and women 
of more than average intelligence. 

Besides the need of better usage in the selection of juries is the 
need of devising a more effective method than the customary “in- 
structions to the jury’’ for the judge to participate in “the blend of 
fact finding and legal reasoning" that is presupposed by the general 
verdict. Why should not the jury be required to keep a record of 
its deliberations, later to be reviewed by the judge? Why should not 
the judge, in penal as well as civil cases, have authority to order a 
new trial if he finds that the verdict has been determined capriciously, 
without proper analysis of the facts in the case or proper under- 
standing of the law? To the lay mind it would seem that a procedure 
giving to the judge a measure of control over the verdict necessarily 
would make for jury competence and therefore could not fail to 
contribute substantially to the process of penal justice. 

5 

Still another significant criticism as reflected in current thinking 
relates to the idead of "fair and just punishment.’’ The Constitution 
merely afiirms that "cruel and unusual punishments” shall not lie 
inflicted.!’ This provision raises important and far-reaching ques- 
tions. Why has the state a right to punish? What are the proper aims 
of punishment? What constitutes “fair and just punishment”? 

Under the compact theory of government, which still colors much 
of our thinking, the right of the state to punish was explained on 
the ground that in a state of nature, before civil government -was 
developed, men as individuals had the right to self-defense and 
self-vindication so that when wronged they might properly revenge 
themselves upon the wrongdoers. When, however, civil government 
came into existence it necessarily assumed the prerogative of aveng- 
ing individual wrong, and in consequence tlie right of civil govern- 
ment to punish is merely the sum or equivalent of private rights of 
vengeance which men as individuals originally possessed. To the 
modem mind this concept of punishment as vengeance is repugnant. 
As expressed by T. H. Green, “the state cannot be presumed capable 
of vindictive passion." Since the essence of crime is a wrong done to 
society, it cannot be requited by the punishment of the person 
committing it. Even if a hurt done to an individual could be requited 
by the infliction of a like hurt upon the person who does it, it is 

ISgbih Amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
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evident that no equivalent of wrong done to society can be paid 
back to the doer of it.^* 

Therefore, the right of the state to punish must rest upon some 
other and deeper ground. That ground is the responsibility of the 
state as the guarantor of the rights which collective experience shows 
to be essential to individual self-realization and to the achievement 
of the common good. That responsibility is discharged only by the 
vindication of the right or rights which have been violated, and the 
creation in the mind of wrongdoers, and in the minds of other 
members of the community as well, such a respect for those rights, 
such a sense of their importance and even sanctity, that they will be 
constrained to take a proper attitude toward them and be deterred 
from further violation of them.^® Only the punishment that looks to 
these ends is fair and just. And whether punishment really does look 
to these ends is determined by the measure of conformity to certain 
fundamental concepts. 

First, the system of rights which the state undertakes to maintain, 
says Green, must represent genuine human rights. Thus the shooting 
down of revolutionists who attempt to overthrow a government may 
be effectual in putting an end to the revolution but it may not at 
all satisfy the true aim of punishment because it may not at all be 
necessary to vendicate genuine human rights. Second, a punishment 
to be fair and just must not be out of proportion to what is necessary 
to maintain the right that has been violated. Third, a punishment 
to be fair and just must have due regard for the mental capacity of 
those who are punished, whether or not they are capable of a practical 
understanding of die nature of rights as based upon considerations 
of the public good. And, fourth, punishment to be fair and just 
must take account of “the reversionaiy rights of wrongdoers,” that 
is the possibility that under proper treatment the wrongdoer may 
revert to a state of mind and to a social attitude that would make 
him a safe and useful member of society.*® 

The application of these principles, which more or less obtain in 
all civilized nations, necessarily raises many complex questions. One 
of the most difficult of these relates to capital punishment. That an 
extensive body of opinion in America favors the abolition of capital 
punishment is shown by the fact that seven states of the Union have 

^^PrlnetpUs of Political Obligation, p. ISl. It U dearly the democratic state that 
Green has in mind; see also Rousseau’s The Social Contract, J, viii; II, v, 

“See Green, “The Right of the State to Punish." op, dt., pp. i80-88, 
pp. 185-20S. 
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taken such action. It is evident, however, that even in the most 
thoughtful circles there is great confusion of judgment as to the 
norms that should be decisive in determining public policy with 
respect to capital punishment. Thus, at a public meeting of the 
recent past, the question was discussed by the chief justice of a state 
supreme court, a distinguished lawyer, a minister of international 
reputation, and a college president. Paradoxically, as it seemed, the 
chief justice and the la^vyer expressed themselves in favor of abolish- 
ing capital punishment while the minister and the college president 
were opposed. Significant, in view of this obviously conlused state of 
public mind, are two historic statements, one by Rousseau and the 
other by Green. "The frequency of capital punishment,” says Rous- 
seau, "is always a sign of weakness or indolence in government. 
There is no man so worthless that he cannot be made good for 
something. We have a right to kill, even for example’s sake, only 
those who cannot be preserved without danger.” "Punishment 
either by death or perpetual imprisonment,” said Green, “is justi- 
fiable only on two grounds, either that association of the extremest 
terror with certain actions is necessary to preserve the possibility of 
social life based on the observance of rights, or that the crime pun- 
ished affords a presumption of a permanent incapacity for rights 
on the part of the criminal.” “ 

Another question growing out of the concept of reversionary 
tights is that of appropriate methods of restoration. For more than 
a century the problem of restorative methods has been under con- 
sideration. At an early period, following the action of Pennsylvania 
in 1794 in limiting capital punishment to premeditated murder, the 
so<alled Philadelphia System under which convicts were consigned 
to solitary confinement with nothing to do except to read the Bible 
was tried. The system was based on Ae theory that the way to reform 
men was to force them to think right. The fallacy of the theory was 
revealed by the appalling amount of insanity and suicide that fol- 
lowed. Then came the Auburn system that called for plenty of hard 
congregate work, silence at all times, and solitary confinement when 
not at work. The theory was that virtue can be enforced, that right 
habits can be established by rigid discipline, that if the convict can 
be made to behave properly when he is not free he will continue to 
behave properly when he becomes free. Though this system was 
widely adopted and still is widely used, it has never worked satis- 


**• The SeiM Contract, 11, v. 
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factorily and never can because all its premises are wrong. Coexisting 
with the Auburn plan, and used in many prisons chiefly in the West, 
is the honor system based upon the idea of promoting good behavior 
by the promise of reward. In actual operation this plan, without 
question, has done much to improve the conditions in penal institu- 
tions, in particular by mitigating the harsh treatment that once was 
deemed necessary. But grave defects in the system have been re- 
vealed, the greatest of which is that it seems better adapted to the 
making of good prisoners than to the making of good men and good 
citizens. The prospect of a better cell, less arduous work, participa- 
tion in outside recreation, and early parole may be sufficient motive 
for the convict to watch his step and even to ingratiate himself with 
the warden by serving as a “stool pigeon.” Good conduct, however, 
lesulting from a purely quid pro quo arrangement does not neces- 
sarily mean genuine reform. Criminologists of wide experience de- 
clare that unless the convict has learned to respect right because it is 
right and to do it on his own initiative he has not taken even the 
first step toward rehabilitation. 

The sounder and more constructive plans and methods in the 
interest of restoration now in ever-growing use are the Mutual Wel- 
fare League, the systems of parole, probation, and classification. The 
Welfare League calls for the organization of the whole body of 
prisoners in a given prison tmit into a self-governing community 
with the responsibility of making and enforcing its own laws and in 
general carrying on in the same manner as ordinary society. Adequate 
work is provided, and also adequate recreational and educational 
opportunities. And the warden, rvithin the limits allowed by law, 
co-operates with the convicts as adviser and friend. Said Thomas Mott 
Osborne, after years of experimenting with the Welfare League; 

The System, of course, does not work equally well in every case, but 
like every other system it has a driving force in a certain direction, and 
that drive is toward righteousness. As a result of its operations prisoners 
find it easier to be honest; easier to be law-abiding; ffiey find iheir seif- 
respect restored as their belief in their own essential manhood grows; they 
feel responsibility for the acts of the commtraity as well as for their 
own individual acts,** 

Parole and probation are much alike in principle, and the prin- 
ciple is entirely sound. Parole is a treatment method applied to 

** Osborne's summary of his SofAet) and Prims, pp. 824-30. Osborne was for many 
years warden of Sing Sing Ptisan. 
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certain classes of offenders after a portion of their prison sentence 
has expired. Probation is the suspension of final judgment, giving 
offenders an opportunity to improve their conduct under the actual 
conditions of community life. The purpose of both systems is re- 
habilitation and the presumption is that certain classes and types of 
wrongdoers, with the counsel and guidance of proper officers, stand 
a better chance of recovery under the ordinary conditions of social 
life than is possible under the conditions of prison life. Both systems 
are used extensively. Statistics compiled by the national government 
show that above 40 per cent of prisoners discharged annually from 
state and national prisons and reformatories are placed on parole; 
and that above 30 per cent of those annually convicted in state and 
national courts are placed on probation.®* Whether such extensive 
use of these systems is justified by actual results it is perhaps not now 
possible to determine. There is public complaint in abundance, and 
substantial data has been gathered indicating results that are dis- 
appointing.®® The belief, however, is well grounded that failures in 
the workings of these systems which now appear are the result of 
maladministration instead of defect in the basic principles. 

The classification of convicts is an innovation that aims at in- 
dividualization of treatment- It is made by experts in the field of 
criminology, and on the basis of thorough and frequent diagnosis 
treatment is recommended which best fits individual cases. In the 
judgment of many competent students the method of "classification 
and individualization” of cases represents the most significant trend 
in the interest of criminal restoration. So far developments on these 
lines have been greatly hampered by the lack of facilities in penal 
institutions. This, however, is a situation that will be corrected as 
the public learns to think of prisons primarily as educational and 
restoradve institutions. 

In viewing the whole picture of legal method in the interest of 
penal justice, from the moment of indictment, through trial and 
sentence, to prison and back to community life, terrible blemislies 
appear. There is so little to occasion pride or to stimulate enthusiasm 
and so much that is depressing. The blame rests squarely on ‘the 
citizenry. The faults of our system of penal justice have long been 

** S«e "Prisonas in State and FedeiaJ Prisons and Retormatories,” \JJS. Department 
of tSommerce, Eureau of Census. 1986, 1987, 1938; "Judicial Criminal Statistics," U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Buieau of Census. 1938, 1939. 

ss Studies ccmducted by Shddon Glueclt and Eleanor T, Glnedc under the sponsor- 
shtp of the Twendtaih Century Fund. 
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recognized and competent writers have presented them in terms 
that should have commanded general interest and stirred to effective 
action. The apathy with respect to penal justice, resting like a pall 
over the entire nation, is not at all to the credit of our democracy. 

Three great tasks in the interest of penal justice are now pressing 
upon us. The first is to work out and put into effect a simple and 
sensible practice act and criminal code. That is just what England 
did in 1875. A distinguished American lawyer with large experience 
in connection with English courts once declared that for simplicity, 
directness, and speediness of trials and fairness of decisions the 
English system is the best that the wit of man has ever devised.®® The 
second task is to organize and to develop adequate institutions for 
crime prevention.®’ And the third and most fundamental is a more 
determined and enlightened grappling with the whole great problem 
of correcting the social conditions that make for crime and the pro- 
duction of criminals, because the civilized community must and will 
in the end, if the civilization is genuine, squarely face the fact that 
criminality in all its hideous phases and complexities is the direct 
precipitate of the entire associated life. 
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Chapter XI 

The Reintegration of Democratic Concepts 

Democracy marches— at least it can be marching. It is very salutary for us to 
have to clear our thoughts on the direction whidi the march of democracy is 
taking and the methods by which its future advance is to be achieved. 

—Julian Huxley 

To paraphrase Comenius we may say that only by becoming a citizen does 
one become a man. And human rights are whatever the clianging activities of 
organized living require of human reason that they should be. 

— Alexander Meirlejohn 

What is wanted today is not a destruction of the great work of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, but rather its logical completion and revision in the light of 
modern needs. —William Vamdell Elliott 


1. Positive as Against Negative Government 

2. Public Purpose Versus Private Effort 

3. Production for Need Instead of for Profit 

4. Social Security Versus Private Charity 

5. Elastic Instead of Rigid Political Forms 


In a real sense democratic society is always "a become and a be- 
coming." At any given time there is "a become” of governmental 
machinery, legal concepts translated into statutes, and a system of 
ideas. And there is always modification of some sort in process, 
brought about by new situations, conditions, and pressures that 
represent “a becoming." The “becoming" does not necessarily spell 
progress. It may and often has represented retrogression, and even 
aberration. 

In the case of virile and progressive societies this "becoming” in 
general means progress. In normal times, or in times that seem 
normal, change is gradual, in response to a slowly expanding life. 
The times, however, are not always normal. For reasons never fully 
understood, great disruptive forces are generated even while the 
outward conditions and arrangements of society in general evoke 
satisfaction. Under the pressure of these forces change is accelerated 
to such a degree that we call it revolution. 
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We are now living in such a period, and possibly witnessing only 
its beginning. “The shape of our inherited social, economic and 
political ideas and usages is changing so rapidly that even the text- 
books and treatises of a year or two already seem more or less 
archaic.” ^ Doubtless some of these changes are only temporary re- 
sponses to conditions that must soon disappear. Others, just as surely, 
represent distinctive and desirable trends of democratic thinking and 
conviction, and are therefore likely to endure. American society is 
now "in mid-passage”; hence it is not surprising that our thinking 
should present many contrasts and even contradictions, such as the 
concepts of positive as against negative government; public purpose 
versus private effort; production for need instead of for profit; social 
security versus private charity; elastic instead of rigid political forms. 

1 

Distrust of government is a characteristic American inheritance 
as it is of most democratic societies. It resulted from the long struggle 
with arbitrary governmental power, which by reason of its very 
nature is always hostile to free life and expression. This inherited 
distrust is voiced in the time-honored and widely accepted view that 
“the least government is the best." In consonance with this view, 
the consdtutions of all modern democratic states were drafted with 
the pm pose of strictly defining and rigorously limiting the powers 
of government. Our own national smd state constitutions place as 
great or greater stress upon what government may not do than upon 
what it may do. Up to very recent years the thought of most Amer- 
icans with respect to both national and state government was to 
maintain a minimum of power and attributes. Legislation was to be 
limited, because the more the laws the worse for the public interest— 
plurimae leges, pessima republica. 

In this negative view, government has no positive purpose of its 
own. It initiates no activities. It only limits and regulates the activi- 
ties which other institutions are carrying on, “like the leader of an 
orchestra who plays no instrument and makes no music, but who 
serves to keep the other players who do produce in tmison with one 
another.” * Thus the chief function of government is that of police- 
man. Its purpose is not positive, but negative and preventive. 
Though in American practice it is evident that this negative view of 
government never has been strictly followed, it has exerted a power- 

Ixtnei, "Toward an AfflruiaUve State," The New Republic, June 8, 1942. 

’ Dwey, The Public and Its Problems, p, 6, 
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ful and, on occasion, a sufficiently dominant influence to prevent any 
positive or constructive action. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth and the first quarter of 
the twentieth century the concept of positive government, in the 
sense of interventionalism and regulative measures, definitely cap- 
tured the thinking of an ever-growing section of the citizen body. 
With the dislocations caused by the great depression of the thirties 
and the coming of the New Deal, the idea of positive government 
began to be applied in ways that evoked vigorous protest on the 
ground that such use of government was a violation of the Constitu- 
tion, a departure from the American way of life, and essentially a 
betrayal of the democratic ideal. This use of the positive idea of 
government during the depression years, followed immediately by a 
government-controlled economy made necessary by the outbreak of 
war, has created issues which are profoundly disturbing and certain 
to figure in American politics for many years to come. 

In view of the disturbed situation and the uncertainties as to sound 
public policy which now exist, the broad principle confidently may 
be asserted that any use of government is justified that the changing 
conditions and the needs of free men at any given time require. 
That use, however, must be determined by the governed for them- 
selves and not determined for them. In other words, decision as to 
fundamental policy must proceed from the electorate at the base 
and not from officials at the top. The growing complexities of 
modern society clearly require a more positive and dynamic use of 
government than was deemed necessary under the relatively more 
simple conditions that existed even a quarter of a century ago. So 
long, however, as the decision lies with the duly constituted elec- 
torate under conditions that admit free discussion and the free ex- 
pression of opinion, any use of government is entirely democratic. 
It is only when the citizenry become passive and placidly accept new 
and unfamiliar uses of government by imposition that peril looms.® 

2 

The consideration of public purpose in relation to private effort 
is merely to transfer the discussion from the sphere of the abstract 

• A pertinent example of this peril is presented in the characteristic action of ad- 
ministrative divisions, bureaus, and commissions. These agencies deal mostly with 
technical questions which are not widely understood and therefore amuse little public 
interest. Unless carefully supervised by some agency subject to popular control they 
move in ways that separate operating government fmm the popular sources of power. 
Obviously sodi a separation presents a real threat to the democratic state. 
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to that of the concrete. The inherited American view in regard to the 
relation of government to private effort in the realm of economic 
enterprise is summed up in the olt-repeated axiom: “More business 
in government, and less government in business.” Extremists, like 
Herbert Spencer, would have precluded governmental action in the 
spheres of organized charity, education, and industrial regulation. 
Government, he said, should let poverty, unsanitary housing, and 
industrial maladjustments alone, because otherwise it interferes with 
the process of natural selection and hinders progress. For the same 
reason he maintained that government should not even operate a 
mint or own a post office, or erect a lighthouse or a lifesaving station. 
All this should be left to private effort.* 

General opinion, in either England or America, has never been 
so extreme. Nevertheless, the business interests in both countries 
have continued to insist that the whole sphere of productive industry 
belongs to private effort, and that apart from a few regulatory 
measures government should keep out. Throughout the Second 
World War, with its rigidly controlled economy, the insistence has 
been continuous that at the close of the war free enterprise in the 
sense of lamez fake must be restored. In the words of an influential 
business publication, “Hardly any meeting of business men is held 
these days at which some speaker does not stress the responsibility 
of business men to maintain a system of free enterprise,” ® 

Apparently the significance of what occurred during the period 
covered by the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover administrations is not yet 
fully understood by influential business groups. At the close of the 
First World War, the desire of our citizenry with respect to economic 
enterprise was made very clear. They wished to recover the conditions 
that had meant peace and prosperity before the war but which had 
been seriously disrupted during the progress of the war. That, at 
bottom, was the meaning of the election to the Presidency of Mr. 
Harding and Mr. Coolidge. The outlook of both men was wholly in 
line with the prewar concept that the operation of the economic 
system was the sole prerogative and responsibility of free private 
enterprise. The attitude of the people at large, as shown during this 
period, was determined not by any theorizing about the merits of a 
free economy versus a controlled economy, but by the fact that the 

* See Essays, Moral, Political and Aesthetic, chaps, xxv, xxix. 

* Southwestern BarilUng and Industry, November 1943, Address of William P. Withe- 
cow before the aimusl convention of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
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old order had worked well enough to provide the standard of life 
to which they had become accustomed and with which, on the whole, 
they were content. 

By 1928, when Herbert Hoover was elected president, the old 
order seemed to be firmly re-established. But in reality collapse was 
near, and it came with startling suddenness during the first year of 
the Hoover administration. Responsibility for the collapse cannot 
fairly be attributed to anything that the President did or failed to 
do. It stemmed back to the economic dislocations caused by the First 
World War. The world-wide system of production and exchange of 
which our American economy was a part was bound up with the 
concept of free enterprise that came into vogue in the opening years 
of the nineteenth century and up to the outbreak of war in 1914 
commanded universal adherence. It was natural and inevitable that 
the international system would be disrupted by the war and the 
events of the decade following showed that it could not be restored. 

Confronted by the chaos of business collapse that occurred with 
the opening of the thirties and proceeded from bad to worse, a new 
public purpose came to birth and was clearly expressed in the presi- 
dential election of 1932 and reiterated in the elections of 1936 and 
1940.® That purpose meant, essentially, the use of government to 
maintain a workable and satisfactory economy. It meant neither re- 
pudiation of free enterprise nor endorsement of particular New Deal 
methods, but a mandate for the government to utilize the best wis- 
dom available to recondition the economic system and to make it 
serve the public need. Thus to all the other duties of government— 
the enforcement of law and order, the protection of liberty, and the 
maintenance of justice— is now added the duty of preventing un- 
employment, of assuring a reasonable economic standard for the 
people, of “maintaining the continuity of an ordered economic life.” 
Henceforth no national administration that fails to assume this 
responsibility and to discharge it in a reasonably creditable manner 
will be allowed to continue in power. 

Therefore, this new public purpose must be integrated with the 
inherited concept of private enterprise. During the process of in- 
tegration, it is safe to assume that collective effort through govern- 
ment wiU be used increasingly to handle great industrial projects, 

*In justice to President Hoover it should be noted that he folly recognized the 
nature of the economic crisis that bad broken and the reqionsibiiity of the government 
in view of it He took unmediate and vigorous steps to organize efforts to meet the 
situation. Escperimenting and delays were necessary, but the crisis was, so acute that 
his political jpponents were able to capitalize on the delays. 
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either because the interest that is necessary to stimulate private 
enterprise is wanting or because the particular projects appear too 
vast and too important to be left to private enterprise.'' How much oi 
the vast sphere of industry eventually will be left to private effort 
will depend entirely upon the measme of success achieved by business 
interests in serving the public need in the years immediately ahead. 
That businessmen are coming into a new realization of the social 
responsibility involved in economic enterprise is now evidenced by 
the emphasis of business gatherings throughout the nation. This new 
sense of social responsibility, if it continues, may well mean a new 
lease of life and large opportunity for private enterprise. 

3 

Production for need instead of production for profits is today a 
growing demand, voiced by a thoughtful and responsible body of 
our citizenry and not merely by radical groups. Historically “profits 
and more profits" have been the invariable accompaniment of the 
system of free enterprise. It is, therefore, not surprising that profit 
as an inherited concept is deeply ingrained, so much so that profit- 
getting is fundamental in the mores of our time. What are profits? 
They are not reward for services in the form of wages, salaries, or 
fees. Every worker deserves a fair return for services rendered. And 
profits are not rent, or interest, or a proper reserve to cover replace- 
ments, insurance, or other necessary fixed charges. Profits are the 
variable surplus that remains after all the necessary charges are 
paid.* Thus defined, it is evident that a vast amount of business, 
especially small business, is carried on without profits. And in times 
of recession it may be necessary for all business to operate without 
profits. Yet the evidence is indisputable that from generation to 
generation the profits of American business have been enormous, 
and instead of being shared by all parties to the business setup, they 
have been appropriated, largely, by one party. 

So powerful, indeed, is the “profit-getting” motive that in many 
instances the public interest has been disregarded by the powerful 
promoters of business and the public virtually has been placed 

*See Copeland Douglas, dvsiralia in the World Crisis. 1929-W3; and Lippmann, 
The Method of Freedom; foi a discussion of the new lesponaibUity of democratic gov- 
ernment to maintain a workable economy that emerged in the decade following the 
Yirst World War. 

*&ee Davis, Capitalism and Its Culture, p. 2S4. Mr. Davis’s discussion of profits is 
jiimn j naHng and substantially correct, but it seems a bit extreme. See also Peter F. 
Drucker, "Your Stake in Business Profits,” The Saturday evening Post, Sept. StS, 1944. 
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under tribute. It is now widely recognized that for a full year before 
Pearl Harbor and for more than a year after, American war prepara- 
tions and war efforts were seriously cramped by the tactics used by 
business interests in order to conserve profits. Business morale was 
not in step with the new immense needs projected upon the nation 
as a result of the war crisis. Various large industries got control of 
patents and used that control to shut out new producers; and to 
prevent needed foreign supplies of vital raw materials from getting 
into America huge international cartels were organized. When 
patents could not be secured, contracts were made and combines 
foimed to choke what in business parlance is known as “distress pro- 
duction," by which is meant any expansion of production and dis- 
tribution occasioned by lower prices. Even the groups made up of 
smaller business interests, during this period, displayed their sub- 
servience to profit-getting by entering into agreements and organiz- 
ing combines to stabilize production, distribution, and prices and to 
keep business confined to an established ring.® 

The greater damage, however, that is resulting from this undue 
emphasis on profit-getting is the impregnation of our whole society 
with the spirit of acquisition. Our textbooks, our education, our 
newspapers, even church and family life, reveal acquisitive habits 
and reflect materialistic standards which obscure and often enough 
obliterate the essential values of the civilized community. Generation 
after generation of Americzin young people have learned to think of 
money-making as the summum bonum of achievement.^® For nearly 
half a century, colleges and universities, through their replete busi- 
ness courses and the type of instruction offered, have done their part 
to foster this spirit. Eminent English teachers visiting American in- 
stitutions during the past twenty-five years repeatedly have expressed 
surprise at the overwhelming interest of American students in courses 
designed to prepare for business pursuits and the corresponding lack 
of interest in the more general cultural courses. This situation means 
that American education has been thrown out of balance by the 
overemphasis on the profit motive. That balance must be restored 
if the vital interests of demoaacy, properly, are to be served. 

Two chief arguments are put forth to justify the emphasis of 
business interests upon profit-getting. One of these is that under a 
system of free enterprise there must be an adequate supply of capital 

»See Arnold, Democracy and Free Enterprise, chap, i; "The Crisis hi Washington," 
Harper's Magaxine, December 1942, p. 6. 

See Davis, op, dt., p. 241. 
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if business operations are to continue on a scale to provide for the 
economic needs of the population. The other is that there must be 
adequate incentive for men to engage in business operations, and 
that incentive is supplied by the prospect of profits. To be sure, 
there must be sufiicient capital to carry on business operations. But 
is it inevitable that the wealth which provides necessary business 
capital be stored up in a comparatively few rich families and per- 
petuated through a leisure class whose chief distinction is their 
extravagant consumption? Could not wealth be far more widely 
distributed and still subserve the needs of business? The splendid 
record as reported by savings banks, building and loan associations, 
life insurance companies, institutions built primarily on the small 
savings of millions of people out of shockingly meager incomes, is 
proof enough that the generality of Americans, with a little training 
and experience, are entirely capable, if given the opportunity, of 
conserving the wealth needed to finance business enterprises. 

The argument that the incentive of profit-getting is necessary to 
induce men to engage in business operations is essentially a denial 
of the capacity of a large and important group of American citizens 
to rise above the level of acquisitiveness and to share the motives 
that the democratic community presupposes. If the argument is true, 
Peter Drucker’s announcement of “the end of economic man" is 
the merest babble and the vision of a really democratic state is, after 
all, a senseless dream. But the argument is not true. The example 
of millions of people, teachers, ministers, social workers, nurses, a 
growing body of technicians of various sorts, research scholars in 
many fields, numerous minor government ofiicials, and many small 
businessmen, who help to carry on the work of civilization devotedly 
and efiiciently, expecting only a competence and often receiving less, 
are substantial proof that there are other incentives for work besides 
profit-getting. It is not meant to suggest that profits have no place in 
the economy that is now on the way, or that men are to cease to be 
ambitious, or that ability and outstanding achievement are to be 
unrewarded. It is suggested, however, that the profit motive must 
be subordinated to die social motive, that the customary thinking 
of business operations as a struggle for profits must give place to the 
habit of regarding business as a sodal service, as definitely so as any 
other occupation or pursuit. The new growing concept of produc- 

** See the tevelatioiw of Frederick Townsend Martin, an outspoken member of the 
"idle rich," as tq)orted by Beard in The Rise of American Civilization, II, SOS. Martin's 
revelatioDS appeared first in Ruerybod/s Magcalne, March 1911. 
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tion for need points directly to this goal, and it is a phase of the 
democratic ideal that will be achieved as the democratic ideal is 
achieved. 

4 

Another striking contradiction that must be resolved grows out 
o£ the nineteenth century concept that our economic system cannot 
bt fitted to the democratic ideal, that to ensure progress economic 
forces must be allowed to work in their own way. If the workings of 
the system bring periodic unemployment and consequent suffering, 
if the economic needs of a large section of the population cannot 
fully be supplied, if there is surfeit for a few and want for many, 
these are conditions that cannot be rectified. They represent social 
gaps that our free economy does not and cannot cover.t® -phe pros- 
perous elements of society, however, were not insensible of these 
gaps. The spirit of noblesse oblige had been developing slowly for 
many generations and during the nineteenth and the early part of 
the twentieth century it rose to its highest effort to fill these social 
gaps. The immense bounties in the form of palliatives and remedial 
activities supplied by the business community in general has some- 
thing magnificent about it. It is a phase of our social development 
that should not be underrated or ridiculed. 

Yet the system of private benevolence was never adequate or 
satisfactory. It provided an easy way for acquisitive-minded and 
ruthless men to conceal unsocial conduct behind a mantle of benefi- 
cence. Like Robin Hood, who could offset his robbery of a "fat 
abbot" by a gift to a “poor widow," many a heartless exploiter by 
reason of numerous charities was able to figure as a public benefactor. 
This was made possible by the general social outlook engendered 
over a long period as a consequence of a defective economy. This 
outlook is now rapidly disappearing. The emergence of new social 
concepts, partly as a result of the long discussion projected by 
Marxian socialism, are creating a new outlook and attitude. Millions 
of people, not only of the rank and file, but among statesmen, schol- 
ars in the field of the social sciences, educators, clergymen, and even 
among businessmen, are coming to feel that our economic system 

“In ihe second of hia Twentieth Centary Fund books, Stuart Chase submits data 
to diow that in 1940 forty-five million American fiimilies lived bdow the diet danger 
line and the average coat of the jneaU eaten by twenty million families was five cents 
each. Further, that of all Americans twenty-five years of age or older, 60 per cent 
have never gone beyond grade school. These are some of the gaps that our economic 
system did not cover. 
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should cover these familiar social gaps; and tliat with a few impor- 
tant alterations in the mechanism of the system and in the methods 
of administration, plus a new social motivation, the system can be 
made to cover these gaps without sacrificing the essential principles 
of free enterprise. It is something, at any rate, that such an achieve- 
ment is now envisioned and that millions of citizens in every demo- 
cratic nation are thinking of it as the next forward step in the march 
of democracy. 

The comprehensive social security programs now before the Brit- 
ish and American governments and peoples are significant illustra- 
tions of the growing trend of democratic thinking in both countries. 
The British program, known as the Beveridge Plan,“ is a definite 
proposal, largely but not wholly on an insurance basis, to guarantee 
subsistence and therefore to relieve indigence and want throughout 
the nation. Its essential features are; (1) insurance coverage, not 
merely for industrial employees, but for all classes of workers, in- 
cluding independent businessmen, farmers, household servants, and 
housewives: (2) provision under one governmental agency for a 
cradle-to-the-grave program that includes maternity, marriage, 
health, disability, unemployment, old-age, and funeral benefits: (3) 
cover costs by employer-employee payments on a 40-60 basis; (4) ad- 
ditional appropriations from the national exchequer to the extent of 
32 per cent of payments made to support the present social security 
program. The plan assumes that the chief cause of want is lack of 
income, lack of jobs at decent wages, with other contributing factors 
such as "disease, ignorance, squalor, and idleness.” The beneficiaries 
of the plan might still suffer great evils, but they would be kept alive 
and they would not suffer destitution. They would get a restricted 
dietary allowance, minimum bodily covering, a roof over iheir heads, 
and enough medical attention to keep them going as human beings; 
but they might still suffer a measure of poverty. In other words, the 
British proposal, so far as it is given definite shape, is essentially a 
subsistence plan. 

The American proposal, known as the NRPB security plan, also 
emphasizes subsistence, but it contains features looking to a greater 
social end. Two provisions, one for insurance and the other for as- 
sistance, envisaging the amelioration of the worst evils of poverty in 

''*The proposal was made in December 1942 by a commission appointed by Far- 
Uament. The commission was headed by Sir William Beveridge, one of the world's 
leading authorities on social insurance. 

^*The lleport of the National Resources Planning Board was submitted to the 
Fre^dent in March 1943 and shortly thereafter submitted by the President to Congress. 
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the nation, easily make the American proposal comparable, though 
with important differences, to its English counterpart. These provi- 
sions include an expanded and better regulated system thnn we now 
possess o£ disability, unemployment, old-age, and survivor insurance; 
adequate benefits, including medical care, for the destitute and help- 
less; and a competent public health service, to be maintained as an 
integral part of the economic and financial system of the nation.^® 

And looking further than a guarantee of freedom from indigence 
and want, the American program proposes a frontal attack upon the 
very conditions that make for indigence and want, by means of 
better education for all and work for all. The program recognizes 
that American youth is the base upon which the future of the nation 
must be built, and therefore that educational standards must be 
raised and educational opportunities equalized; that effective steps 
must be taken to secure the attendance of a million pupils not now 
in the elementary school, and two million who are not in high school, 
and 40 per cent of the youth of college age not in any institution of 
higher education. And what is more important, the program recog- 
nizes tliat educational preparation must open the way to economic 
opportunity, that government and private enterprise in co-operation 
must provide that opportunity, since otherwise the democratic dream 
can bring only disillusionment and despair.^ 

Naturally the ability of both Britain and America to execute such 
programs in their entirety will depend upon the outcome of the 
war and the achievement of a peace that will relieve both nations 
of the necessity of maintaining Veist military establishments for their 
own safety, and that of tire smaller democracies, and make it possible 
for TOem to co-operate effectively in a world program that looks to 
general economic betterment. 

The facts show, however, that democratic thinking everywhere is 
moving rapidly to the support of am all-out security program. And 
that growth of public interest means that in due time the ideal of 
social security will be as much a part of the democratic point of view 
as popular education is a part of the democratic point of view. It 

“ The insurance feaiure o£ the program wovdd be sustained by ejnployer-empioyee 
conttibutions. The balance o£ the program would he a public charge. 

^•The fact that the American proposal includes an educational program and a 
woik program not specified in the British proposal does not mean that the British 
are forgetful of these important features of a real security program. On the rontrary, 
the British proposal assumes that educational and work programs, necessarily, will 
follow the adoption of a "maintenance of income" program. The new Education Bill 
passed by Parliament in I94i is a long step toward an adequate educational program 
for Britain’s youth. 
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means also a restoration of self-respect to the millions of dispossessed 
and dependent, and therefore revitalization of democratic organiza- 
tions and incalculable renewal of confidence in the democratic way 
of life.w 

Furthermore, and no less important, the coming of social security 
for everybody will inevitably open the way for the liquidation in 
some equitable manner of the contradictions in democratic "society 
that have resulted from large inherited wealth. It is a rather curious 
phenomenon that American democracy, so long after it exposed and 
suppressed other forms of aristocracy, has permitted to go unchecked 
the aristocracy that gathers about great inherited wealth. Without 
question, the ideal of equality presupposed by democracy condemns 
the continuance of social arrangements which permit a small coterie 
to enjoy benefits and to exercise a prestige and a political influence 
denied to the citizenry at large. Naturally the individual is not re- 
sponsible for his good fortune in inheriting great ownership, which 
he has done notliing to create and which gives him an immense 
advantage over his fellows, any more than the individual is respon- 
sible for the poverty and the impotence that he inherits. The fault is 
in social arrangements that allow such inequalities to be perpetrated. 
At the inception of our republic there appears to have been a more 
or less definite belief that successful individuals ought not to be 
allowed to transmit to their descendants personal advantages gained 
by them during their lifetime. This belief was powerful enough to 
establish a usage that cancels the hereditary privileges of descent. 
Hence we have no hereditary aristocracy similar to that of European 
countries. Many Americans now believe that the future of democracy 
demands that the hereditary privileges of wealth also be canceled. 
That would not necessarily mean the socialization of all wealth. The 
individualism of democracy demands property as reward for legiti- 
mate services and also as a means of self-expression. But property 
need not be perpetuated in amounts which in each generation give 
exceptional advantages to the few and thus inevitably foster an aris- 
tocracy based on wealth, the effect of which, in perverting American 
democratic motivation, has been exceedingly damaging and un- 
necessary. 

considering die merits of the proposed American social secuticy program, a 
distinction must be dcaivn between the objectives of the program and the plan of ad- 
ministration: as presented in Senate BiU 1161, which is a plan of federal administration. 
In this respect it difiers from the propcaed Educational Einance Act, which would 
be administered through state agendes. 
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s 

The question o£ constitutional forms flexible enough to cover the 
new growing needs of a vigorous and expanding society, as against 
rigid forms that limit the powers of government to explicit provi- 
sions and norms of legislative action sanctioned by usage, has always 
been much alive in the United States, and never more so than today. 
The demand for strict adherence to constitutional provisions is thus 
voiced in a recent editorial: 

We have a Constitution which says there are three branches of govern- 
ment and that one makes the laws, another interprets them, and a third 
executes them. The moment any branch of the Government begins to 
enoroach on the others to usurp powers, to bedevil the citizens by unfair 
or improper use of its powers, that moment a spirit of revolt is born. 
Government subterfuge is the practice today of those who grasp at any 
phrase in a law and make it the basis for the assertion of arbitrary power 
even tliough Congress has specifically refused to pass legislation on that 
very subject. Congress must meet the issue of stolen powers and unmoral 
behavior, for there must be an end to tricky government.^® 

On the other hand, the New Deal administration for three terms, on 
the ground of depression needs and war needs loo urgent to wait for 
constitutional revisions, admittedly has taken greater liberties with 
constitutional provisions dian any other administration in the history 
of the nation. This action, too, has been sanctioned by an impressive 
body of citizen opinion. 

The fallacies that lie in both these positions, and the dangers also 
if they are carried to extremes, are too obvious to require discussion. 
Possibly the time is drawing near, as many insist, when a thorough 
constitutional revision should be undertaken with a view to giving 
it a flexibility that will permit quicker action in times of stress than 
is now possible under the provision for amendment.^® Meanwhile the 
fact should not be forgotten that the Constitution in itself, apart 
from legal interpretations characteristic of different periods in our 
history, is a living instrument of government, capable of immense 
adjustments to meet new needs and problems, if precedents estab- 
lished by the courts are not too subserviently followed. 

Pertinent illustrations of the inherent flexibility of the Constitu- 

“ David Lawrence, "Tricky Stuff, " Editorial in United Stetes Nexus, Dec. 4, 1942. 

** Elliott, The Need for Canstitutiancd Reform, chap, ix, presents a wdl-infonned 
though somewhat extreme view of the need for constitutional revision. A. New Consti- 
itition Note, by Hazlitt, is a demand for constitutional revision on. the pattern of the 
Cabinet system. The argument is suggestive though not wholly convincing. 
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tioii are provided by the ready accommodation of its principles to 
meet the problems of an economy that from period to period has 
undergone marked changes and that is not now and never will be 
static. The promulgation of the Constitution came at a time when 
the mercantilist economy was the pattern, not only of the new 
American nation, but of the entire Western world; and the existing 
government of that period, including the legislative, executive, and 
legal branches, found no great difficulty in accommodating the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution to the problems that were coincident with 
social and economic developments of the period. But the meaning 
of words, the state of public opinion, the conception of public policy, 
as well as the social problems, were all subject to change, and the 
interpretation of constitutional principles necessarily was accom- 
modated to that change. 

With the passing of mercantilism and the coming of the machine 
industry, the use of the corporation and the organization of business 
on a vast scale, the new economic philosophy of laissez faire came into 
play and eventually gained such ascendancy over public opinion and 
over judicial thinking that our economy became a system of un- 
bridled competition, sustained by legal opinion. It was not in fact 
until 1905 that a dissenting opinion of the Supreme Court declaring 
that the Constitution does not embody any particular economic 
theory was rendered.®® Since that date a growing body of regulatory 
legislation has been approved by the courts. 

The conclusion is unavoidable that the common-sense judgments 
of the people in any period with respect to the public welfare will 
in the end determine constitutional interpretation.®® The destiny of 
a vigorous democracy cannot be forced into the grooves provided by 
the legal decisions of any particular generation. The power to govern 
lies in the citizenry. A healthy and vigorous democracy should and 
will see to it that their constitution remains a living instrument and 
is never frozen by legal decisions or vital features ignored and over- 
ridden by autocratic-minded officials. 

Particular trends of government which at the moment require 
public scrutiny and the regulatory influence of informed citizen 
thinking are: (1) the rapid increase of executive prerogative; (2) the 
development of bureaucratic authority; (S) the decline of Con- 

«Zoci«er V. New York, 198 U5, 45-I89S. 

**Ttui5, Justice Holmes took tlie position that the life of the law has not been 
lo^c, it has been, expenence, the felt necessities of the time, the prevalent moral and 
political theories, institutions of public pc^cy avowed or unconscious.— The Common 
law, chap. i. 
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gressional prestige; (4) the limitation of judicial review; and (5) the 
centralization o£ governmental power. All these trends have been 
accentuated by the war situation but they began farther back, and 
only a decisive expression of citizen opinion can prevent their con- 
tinuance after the war has closed. 

In view of the complex conditions of modem society an d t h e 
growing number of problems which cannot wait for specific legisla- 
tion without damage to the public interest, increase of executive 
prerogative is necessary and inevitable. But if democracy is to be 
conserved, executive action in its entirety must be exercised under 
broad principles determined by the legislative body and not left to 
the discretion of the Executive. It is stated upon responsible author- 
ity*® that in the short period from January 7 to April 12, 1942, five 
hundred executive orders which had not been subjected to public 
hearings or analyzed by public debate or written in the halls of 
Congress were issued by the President. It is claimed that many of 
these orders represented an unwarranted expansion of authority by 
interpretations of statutes in ways not contemplated by the legisla- 
tive body. And on the basis of tliese orders literally thousands of 
rules and regulations vitally affecting the lives of millions of citizens 
were issued by various executive agencies.®® All these measures were 
conceived and written in private and were promulgated before those 
affected by them had any opportunity to comment upon them or 
suggest amendments.®* 

This is a new departure in American procedure. For decades 
Congress has been giving power to the executive to make rules and 
regulations with the force of law within definite limits, but not to 
expand by interpretation the authority conferred. Congress, without 
doubt, is in part responsible for this development of executive law- 
making, by subservience and too great willingness to give away its 
constitutional powers. Though, as Max Lerner suggests, there has 
been and still is a disposition to make a fetish of the constitutional 
provision for the “separation of powers,” yet it is certain that the 
principle scrupulously must be conserved in the new and vastly 

" Address by Senator Joseph G. O’Mahoney, published in the United States News, 
Dec. 18, 1942. 

•* Federal Repster, Dec. 6, 1942, contain! slxty-rix executive laws, conswting in the 
aggregate of more than 50,000 word*, which Congres* never saw before they were 
print^. 

** As construed by Justice Holmes, the legislaUve branch of government Is the policy- 
making branch and must be so regarded in a democratic society. In this view Holmes 
follows the concept of Hobbes “that law is thd public conscience." 
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extended executive structure that is rising if American democracy is 
to be "safeguarded against whimsical and arbitrary uses of executive 
power.” More care by Congress in delegating power, tlie establish- 
ment of definite standards of governing the issuance of executive 
orders, and the creation of a Congressional agency to exercise direct 
supervision over the operations of bureaucratic bodies, would go far 
toward correcting the abuse of delegated power by the executive. 
And if these measures were supplemented by greater co-operation 
on the part of Congress, through its committees, with the executive, 
through commission and bureau heads, in determining policies and 
in preparing rules and regulations under delegated authority, it 
would do much to co-ordinate legislative and executive power and to 
that extent increase the efficiency of both legislative and executive 
branches.^® 

Our traditional concept of judicial review likewise must be re- 
vised. It can no longer be the force that it used to be in determining 
economic or any other kind of policy for the nation. Since the con- 
flict of 1935 to escape from the tyranny of precedent in interpreting 
the Constitution, the possibility of damage to the public interest by 
too rigid adherence to judicial precedent has been generally realized. 
Nevertheless, it is evident that judicial review must be conserved in 
order to protect the liberties of citizens and keep legislation from 
becoming a "hodge-podge without constitutional sanction, without 
proportion, and often without sense.” 

Because of our federal system and strongly entrenched and jealous- 
ly guarded state rights, the existing trends toward centralization 
presents, perhaps, the greatest contradiction in our political thinking 
that now needs to be resolved. The problem here is to concentrate 
as mudi power in the federal government as may be needed for the 
nation-wide tasks presented by a period of readjustment, without 
intereference with the sovereignty of the states with respect to mat- 
ters that primarily are of state concern. The difficulty at this point 
lies in the fact that under the„Constitution the powers of the states 
are residual while the powers of the nation are delegated; in other 
words, the states, each severally, retain all the powers of government 
which have not actually been delegated to the nation. However, as a 
result of economic, social, and political developments, numerous 

« “Toward aa AfEmatlve State," op, cU. 

** See address by Senator O'Maboney, toe. ctt. 

As conceived by Judge Holmes, the business ot the Judidary is not to determine 
policy, even under cover, bus to keep policies in line with constitutional prindpies. 
•~,CoUecte4 Legal Papers of Oliver Wendell Holmes, pp. ^9S.90. 
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conditions and problems of real concern to government, which were 
local and limited in scope when the Union was established, have 
now assumed a nation-wide significance. Thus our economy in al- 
most every respect has become a vast and inteidependent structure 
that reaches its dynamic hands into the remotest corners of the 
nation. Likewise the social order, including its most urgent prob- 
lems, no longer exists piecemeal but is national in character and 
calls for unified direction. Consequently, our present setup in re- 
gard to the respective boundaries of state and national powers is 
more or less anachronistic. It is absurd to have forty-eight different 
sets of traffic laws, labor laws, laws to regulate public utilities, bank- 
ing, and similar phases of business activity, and even divorce and 
criminal laws. 

Under the “general welfare,” commerce, and taxing-power clauses 
of the Constitution, the powers of the national government have 
been steadily increased, but often in ways that lack clear constitu- 
tional sanction and therefore have been resented as infringements 
upon state prerogative. The need, clearly, is for a restatement and 
clarification of these “clauses” which, on the one hand, will make it 
possible for the national government without challenge to deal with 
the problems of our economic structure and social order that are 
nation-wide in scope and significance and, on the other hand, will 
serve to discourage the national government from obtruding in 
spheres of action that fundamentally belong to the states. 

A further and deeper need than “constitutional clarification" is 
to infuse the men who occupy strategic positions in public life with 
the sense of devotion and fidelity to democratic ideals; to make them 
responsive and responsible to citizen opinion by girding them with 
the rule of law so that in performing their tasks, whether economic 
or political, they will not be shackled by the power of the state which 
is committed to them, but will be able to use it sensibly and' fruit- 
fully for the common good.*® 
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chapter XII 

Toward a W orld State and W orld Citizenship 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see. 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a gastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in tlie central blue: 

Far along the world-wide whisper of die south-wind rushing warm. 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder-storm: 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

—Alfred Tennyson 


Toward you all, in America's name, 

1 raise high the perpendicular hand, I make the signal. 

—Walt Whitman 


1. The Growing Interdependence of Peopies 

2. The Significance of Nationalism 

3. Versailles and the League of Nations Plan 

4. The Resumption of "War and the Problem of Reorganiz- 
ing Security 

5. The Factor of International Public Opinion 

6. The Responsibility of America 


Dipping into the future “far as the human eye could see," Tennyson 
saw the “Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” What 
the poet saw by dipping into the future seems incredible only to 
those who live too exclusively in the present and have not made the 
effort to dip into the past. The forward look is conditioned by the 
backward look. We can dip into the future as “far as human eye can 
see” when we have dipped into the past as “far as human eye can 
see.” That does not mean that the future merely repeats the past, 
that what has been is a verisimilitude of what will be. The time-wom 
axiom that “history repeats itself" must be accepted with definite 
reservations because in the social changes that occur from period to 
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period and Crom age to age there are no exact repetitions. There are 
striking resemblances, but there are no duplications. 

Dipping into the past to determine the direction of social group- 
ings tlirough the centuries, we cannot mistake the fluctuating but 
persistent movement toward ever greater unity. The first early social 
experimentations were exceedingly fragmentary. Long, devious, and 
difficult paths were traveled by these social fragments to achieve 
larger unities, which were never final. The forward movement, which 
we call social evolution, mainly to conceal our ignorance, continued. 
Paths crossed and terrible conflicts and losses resulted; or they con- 
verged and larger unities were established. The outcome, as we 
observe it today, is the impressive array of nation states and de- 
pendencies that the human scene presents. What reason to conclude 
that this great unifying movement of the centuries has come to an 
end? Does it not seem more likely that another convergence of 
groups, the greatest of all time, is at hand? Possibly this is the deeper 
meaning of the savage world conflicts which have disturbed the 
first half of the twentieth century. 


1 

The proof that a world-wide community of interests, a world 
state, is not merely a poetic fantasy but a practical necessity, the 
all-essential condition to achieving the fullest development both of 
the parts, as represented by national groupings and of mankind as a 
whole, is the growing interdependence of all peoples. For the most 
part we are only dimly aware that a world-wide interdependence 
actually has come to pass. One of its greatest manifestations is in the 
economic sphere. Far back in the centuries, how fax no one knows, 
the process of exchanging goods began. Slowly, with the growth of 
populations, there was increase in the volume and kinds of goods 
exchanged; traders multiplied, their paths crossed and crisscrossed, 
overstepped national boundaries, and extended into every land. 
With the coming of steam power, electric power, magic inventions, 
miraculous means of production and transportation, the process of 
exchanging goods and services, intercommunication, and inter- 
dependence were intensified a thousandfold with results for mankind 
that are greater than the imagination can fully grasp.*^ 

Since the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the age of 
science had hardly begun, a period of less than two hundred and 

E, U. Cheyney, European Background of American History, chap, ii; and 
T. M. Matthews, "International Trade," American Foreign Relations, pp. 6-8. 
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fifty years, «he world’s population has increased from approximately 
600,000,000 to over 2,000,000,000. This rate ol increase, more fiian 
a tripling of the population in two centuries and a half, is at- 
tributable not to biological causes but largely to the speeding up of 
production and trade during the period, and in consequence the 
access of peoples to food supplies, clothing, medicines, and services* 
that previous generations had lacked. Available knowledge of popula- 
tion trends prior to the eighteenth century does not indicate any 
such rate of increase. It rvould seem, indeed, that over long periods 
population gains were slight and that often these periods alternated 
with others in which the death rate exceeded the birth rate. In view 
of such considerations, the interdependence of peoples takes on an 
immense significance. As a result of the vast co-operations that grow 
out of interdependence, both in the exchange of goods and in the 
exchange of ideas, millions of human beings in every land are “alive 
today and are kept alive” with standards of living and the achieve- 
ment of cultural values which in previous ages could not even have 
been visioned by the generality of mankind. 

Moreover, assuming the removal of nationalistic obstructions, the 
prospect of greatly increased economic interrelations and inter- 
dependence are in the offing. The new technical processes and mate- 
rials now coming into use, guaranteeing greater and more varied 
production, and the unheard-of developments in transportation by 
airplane are certain to supply new imperatives for closer economic 
relations between peoples. And closer economic relations have deeper 
imports than the mere satisfaction of physical needs. They promote 
fleer intercourse, better understanding, a growing faith of men in 
one another which is the very root of civilization. Commerce, cul- 
ture, and confidence are bound together, in opposition to the petri- 
fied habits, emotions, and systems that make for nationalistic self- 
containedness. They point toward human kinship, integration, and 
unification; in other words, a world state based on world citizenship. 

2 

The great inhibition to the idea of a world state is unrelenting 
nationalism with its theory of self-sufliciency and unlimited sov- 
ereignty. The concept of nationalism is so thoroughly entrenched 
that we are disposed to accept it as a finality without realizing that it 
is a latecomer on the human stage and that its claims are supported 

* Paul P. Getnmai and Ralph H. Blodgett, “The Economic Intadependenee of Na- 
tions,” Economics, chap, xxvil. 
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neither by reason nor by historical facts. As we know it today, na- 
tionalism covers a period of less than two centuries, although it has 
roots which reach further back and relate it to intellectual, social, 
political, and economic forces which were long in maturing and 
converging to a point to make its emergence possible. The intel- 
lectual movement of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries pro- 
duced a new natural science which gave a new aspect to the uni- 
verse, broke the grip of clericalism, and brought about the 
secularization of society. In the economic sphere traditionalism was 
disrupted by the rise of the bourgeoisie, a new class with less respect 
for established forms and usages than the nobility or clergy, and 
representing, therefore, a new force striving for new things, and 
even claiming in its rise to represent the interests of the people 
generally.® 

In the sphere of politics new concepts of the significance of the 
individual, stigmatized as leveling tendencies, appeared: political 
thinkers declared that government exists by the consent of the gov- 
erned, and here and there the right of people to a voice in directing 
the affairs of government was boldly declared.* 

Thus nationalism, as we now understand it, differs in character 
from the political groupings that existed prior to the eighteenth 
century. It represents the integration of the whole population of a 
country into a common political form on the basis of intellectual, 
social, economic, and political concepts which differentiate tlie mod- 
em from all previous periods. The first great manifestations of 
nationalism were the American and French revolutions, although 
simultaneous indications of its emergence appeared far and wide. 
Its immediate effects were to intensify the centralizing processes 
already begun in every land, to infuse the whole population with a 
new fervor for “la patrie," and thereby create a popular cohesive and 
disciplinary force unknown in previous centuries, but a chief char- 
acteristic of the modem nation states. Other factors, of course, which 
correspond to a particular territory, language, religion, common 
descent, necessarily enter into nationalism and help to determine its 
shadings, but they do not create it. It is the product, rather, of 
definite historical forces which slowly rose out of the past and con- 
verged in a manner to produce in die various political groups, subject 
to the influence of these forces, a new sense of oneness, and a new 

• See Kohn, World Order in Historical Prospective, pp. 66-76, for a splendid discus- 
sion of the lue of nationalism. 

*See John Locke, Concerning Civil Govemtnent, chaps, il, vii-x. 
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corporate will. Thus the oath ol the Swiss leaders on the Rtitli creat- 
ing a Swiss nationality, “For life or death we desire to be a single 
nation of brothers,” " is more or less typical of the new, living, active, 
corporate will that created the modern nationalistic state. In man y 
cases, as in the United States and France, this will was expressed in 
popular uprisings and subsequent covenants.® 

Thus the rise and development of the spirit of nationalism were 
a force that operated powerfully to overcome provincialism and the 
inertia of ingrained traditions. It was therefore a progressive and 
liberalizing principle that inspired many peoples with the hope of a 
new freedom and of more humane and fruitful relations with their 
fellow men. But just as the rise and conjunction of certain historical 
forces produced nationalism, and for over a century made it a great 
constructive and unifying principle, so now the emergence of new 
world forces, produced by new social, economic, and cultural condi- 
tions, call for drastic modifications of nationalism and are moving 
relentlessly toward that end. Whereas the main trends of human 
affairs a century and a half ago were local and sectional in scope, 
they are now taking on tire aspect of universality,* and nationalism, 
because it conflicts with these trends, has become a reactionary and 
retarding force. Instead of promoting co-operation on the scale re- 
quired by the new world conditions, it makes for exclusiveness and 
monopoly. The expanding life of man has brought world inter- 
dependence on a scale that was not even dreamed of in the period 
that witnessed the birth of nationalism. The great international 
problem today is to reorganize human societies in ways that corre- 
spond to the fact of interdependence and that more fully serve the 
needs that grow out of interdependence.’ 

3 

At the turn of the twentieth century, in view of the developments 
of the nationalistic spirit, everywhere parading as patriotism, it 
seemed to many that a world explosion more violent than mankind 
had ever known was inevitable. The certainty® of such a catastrophe 
was all the greater because in the case of a few powerful nations and 

*‘'Auf Tod und Leben, wir wollen sein ein etnig Votk von Brudem."— Schijlet's 
WSliam Tell, Act I, scene 4. 

'As many as twenty-seven modem nations oilginated in this manner. 

'Developments following the First World War indicated tendencies on the part 
of various nations to return to the ideal of sdf-oontainedness. This was the “autarchy” 
so widely discussed over a period of a dozen years. Obviously it represents a hadnvard 
look instead of a forward look. 

'See Veblen, The Nature of Peace, pp. W-78. 
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their satellites surging nationalism was linked with dynastic tradi- 
tions that reached far back in history and claimed a divine origin and 
sanctity that lifted these nations above and made them superior to 
the system of ethics supposed to govern the conduct of other nations.® 
In, the closing months of 1914 the great explosion, which we know 
as the First World War occurred. It is customary to explain this war 
on the grounds of divergent theories of government, conflicting eco- 
nomic interests, imperialistic policies supported by vast military 
establishments, and "the psychology of fear, hate and revenge." 
Doubtless all these factors did play important parts in projecting the 
great disaster, but a closer view makes it evident that all of them 
were resultants and expressions of the surging, militant nationalism 
of tlie time. It is of course true that all the nations participating in 
the great conflict were not equally guilty in causing it, and it is also 
true that none of them were wholly guiltless. 

Though the loss of human life and treasure caused by the war was 
appalling and the gains were not at all commensurate with the losses, 
it did serve the purpose of demonstrating in terms which history 
will never forget that under a system of independent nationalities, 
each claiming absolute sovereignty and some pretending superior 
prerogatives ^vinely bestowed, the world’s peace and security can 
never be safe. It was this conviction that gave birth to the plan of a 
League of Nations, the noblest effort of history to secure inter- 
national comity and co-operation. Though the ideas expressed by 
the plan had long been in the minds of men,^® the will to organize 
those ideas into a covenant that would serve as the basis of a new 
internationalism was wanting, until it was brought forth in the 
tragic happenings of a world war. At one time or another, during 
the period of twenty years from 1919 to 1939, in which the League 
functioned after a manner, sixty-two nations belonged to it. The 
co-operation of these nations, though always halfhearted and im- 
perfect, produced many good and lasting results, not the least of 
which was a fund of experience in international co-operation which 
naay yet prove of inestimable worth.“^ 

*lbid. pp, 85-88. 

'“TUe ferat proposal for a League of Nations to attract wide attention was made 
by Theodore Roosevelt in an address in 1910 accepting the Nobel Peace Prize. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s idea was later embodied in the platEomi of an organization that was known 
as the League to Enforce Peace. This organization was approved by many prominent 
people throughout the world. During the course of the First World War, President 
Wilson adopted and more or less recast the idea and became its most renowned 
, proponent. 

A great many disputes between nations that might have had serious consequences 
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Nevertheless, the League failed; and the causes of its failure are 
thus summarized by Hoover and Gibson in their significant dis- 
cussion, The Problems of a Lastmg Peace: 

(1) The survival of power diplomacy. The League was to be the 
instrument of co-operation and collective security. It was to replace 
and liquidate the old diplomacy, military alliances, balances of 
power, the concert of Europe. It was to be a clearinghouse of disputes 
that might lead to war. But it did not work out this way in practice. 

(2) The inability to formulate a European policy of peaceful 
reconstruction. The major scene of the war in the world has always 
been the continent of Europe, but the League never succeeded in 
developing a European policy even at -the moment when every 
European nation was in its membership. 

(3) The total collapse of the force methods in practical applica- 
tion. The Covenant placed gigantic powers at the disposal of the 
League to be used when necessary in dealing with aggressor nations, 
but when the first real test came it failed to use those powers. 

(4) The failure to secure disarmament. Though many disarma- 
ment conferences were held, the obstructive attitude of a few leading 
powers always made it impossible to come to real grips with the 
disarmament problem. 

(5) The failure of effort or real intent to revise onorous treaties 
and thus make the readjustments between nations which the injus- 
tices of the Versailles Treaty, and oilier treaties marking the end of 
the war, and normal change constantly required. Thai failure per- 
mitted the growth of an accumulation of conflicts and grievances, 
with war as the only remaining solvent. 

(6) Internal weaknesses in the structure of the League. The most 
conspicuous of these was the requirement of a unanimous vote of 
the League Council before any important action could be taken. 
This provision made it possible for any one of the principal Allied 
governments of the First World War to veto any proposed action.^® 

This analysis of the factors which operated in conjunction to 
defeat the plan of collective security represented by the League of 
Nations can hardly be improved upon, and yet there is one other 
factor that needs to be added. It was the recession of world interest 

were In fact settled peacefully by the League, but in the field of nonpoUtical activity 
it rendered an immense service. Its co-operative activities in behalf of better labor 
conditions, public health, drug regulation, treatment of minorities, intdlectual co- 
operation, Snd suppression of davery are beyond praise. 

” Condensed from Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson, The Problems of Lasting 
Peace (New York: Doubleday, Doran fc Co., X942) , pp. 158-71>. 
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and the sense of world obligation that occurred in the democracies, 
in the face of a daily and visibly growing aggressiveness, with no 
effort at concealment, on the part of Japan. Italy, and Germany, and 
a few smaller states. This amazing attitude of the democratic nations 
carried with it great confusion of thinking in regard to the essential 
values of the League Covenant, conspicuous illusionism in the inter- 
pretation of history,’-* a false sense of security through supineness, a 
disposition to placate and to compromise aggression instead of meet- 
ing it squarely, and a vast paralysis of mind and will. The United 
States in particular, in its astounding neutrality laws, virtually gave 
the “go signal” to all the aggressor powers. And the American people, 
in keeping with the action of their government, inaugurated a great 
campaign essentially isolationist and pacifist in character. Assuming 
that refusal to fight represented the only effective solution of the 
problem of war, ministers and college students by the thousands 
signed pledges agreeing not to participate in war under any circum- 
stances. In the summer of 1932, under the auspices of a women’s 
peace organization, a great peace caravan traveling in automobiles 
went from coast to coast holding enthusiastic meetings at strategic 
points along the way. In 1933 the biggest book of the world, weighing 
2,330 pounds, containing a “paicifist” protest with a million signa- 
tures, was constructed and sent on a tour through twenty American 
metropolitan districts.’* 

The aggressor powers, parties to the League, were quick to ob- 
serve these American manifestations and interpreting them as signs 
of pusillanimity they deliberately took steps to defeat the program 
of the League, and calculated in the end to scrap the whole program 
of international security. The Manchurian, Shanghai, Ethiopian, 
Spanish, Rhineland, and other significant episodes were carefully 
planned steps in the process of destroying the League. 

4 

The collapse of the League of Nations in 1936 and the almost 
simultaneous emergence of a system of aggression by a combination 

idea that peace can be maintained by isolation and pacifism, and the failure 
to waliw that the achievement of peace means the building of international institutions 
to conserve peace, are certainly misinterpretations of history. 

*‘The organization that sponsored these “caravan crusades" was the Women’s In- 
ternational league and W'orld Peareways. The National Counsel for the Prevention 
ci War was fatmed as a clearinghouse for seventeen peace organizations. It claimed 
to tcfiesent twdlve million members. 
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of aggressor nations^® made the resumption of war on a world scale 
inevitable. The Second World War was not another war but a con- 
tinuation of the First World War. The immediate events which 
accompanied the renewal of the gigantic combat in September 1937 
were only superficial. The real causes were the same forces which 
projected the explosion in 1914, plus the amazing blindness of the 
democratic peoples and governments. The line-up of the nations 
involved was somewhat different and certain ideologic forces played 
a more active and influential part, but otherv,'ise the whole back- 
ground of opposing forces was substantially unchanged. 

After six years of struggle, the most destructive that mankind has 
ever known, the defeat of the aggressor powers is how certain and 
the problem of a peace that will endure looms larger than ever 
before, because the events of the past thirty years make it incon- 
trovertible that if Western civilization is to be saved from utter dis- 
aster that salvation will not automatically follow the defeat of the 
Axis powers, but must be accomplished by associated effort on the 
part of peace-loving nations and peoples. Never was the need of 
understanding and courageous citizenship so great as today because 
all the reactionary forces of the world, based on narrow nationalism, 
local primitivism, race and class hatreds, capitalist and imperialist 
blindness, the lack of social vision, and the sense of kinship, are now 
at work to restore the old order of independent and unlimited sov- 
ereignties, coupled with a security plan based upon a system of 
alliances and the balance of power or on the pattern of the League 
that failed. If this effort succeeds, it only means that in due time the 
great contest, and possibly as a more destructive phase, will be re- 
sumed. Writing in 1917, Thorstein Veblen declared that any compact 
for perpetual peace that included powerful dynastic governments 
would necessarily be equivalent to arranging a period of recupera- 
tion for a new onset of autocratic power because in the nature of the 
case no compact, no considerations of equity, humanity, decency, 
veracity, or the common good bind the governments blinded with 
the lust for power and bent on conquest.^® No more prophetic words 
were ever spoken, and in their bearing on the problem of lasting 
peace they are equally valid today. 

“The pact ptoviding coousoti action between Gennany. Italy, and Japan was 
signed late in 1936. 

^•In TAe Nature of Peace Veblen discusses at length and with unusual imi^t the 
pxpblems necessarily involved In any compact between democratic govemmenta and 
irresponsible govenments JJia references to dynasUc governments apply with equal 
force to all autocratic governments. 
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Though it may be long and difficult, the only really promising 
road to enduring world peace is in the concept of a world state and 
world citizenship. The proper beginning of such a state, as Norman 
Angell pointed out in 1917, is a close political association of the 
democracies. The greatest obstacle to such an association, said An- 
gell, is disbelief in its feasibility and our subjection to the traditions 
of national sovereignty and independence. Were it generally believed 
in, and desired, it would be not only feasible but inevitable.” And 
such an association, it may be added, whereby the security of each 
would rest upon the strength of the whole, is necessary both for the 
survival of the democracies and in order to put them in a position 
to exercise effective leadership in the building of an ultimate world 
state. 

Such a co-ordination of democratic nations, to be effective, neces- 
sarily would be on the basis of a charter affirming such fundamental 
concepts as "the essential unity of mankind”; " a world order based 
on a community of law within which the freedom and dignity of 
peoples can develop”; “the sanctity of man’s personality, his rights 
as an individual and citizen, and his role as a partner of all other 
men in the common task of building a civilization"; "a creation of 
adequate frameworks for the exchange of cultural values, scientific 
and technological discoveries, and full economic cooperation”; “the 
renunciation of aggressive war as a policy of state”; "the settlement of 
disagreements by judicial methods”; and political institutions compe- 
tent to activate the principles and provisions of the charter. 

The institutions of an international association based on such a 
charter necessarily would be federalist in type with definite powers 
of sovereignty, however limited those powers might be, if the asso- 
ciation assumed the character of a state, and not merely that of a 
league or a confederacy. Moreover, the directive authority of such 
an association of nations, in order to be representative of peoples and 
not merely of governments, would be based on popular suffrage 
freely exercised, free and open party systems, a free press and free 
discussion, and popular education. Such an association of nations 
would he on the pattern of American federalism, but with a more 
limited over-all authority, so limited that the component nations 
would be enitrely free to develop their own cultures and to admin- 
ister their own internal affairs.^® 

the Political Conditions of Allied Success. 

^At the outset these eonditions could not he too tigidly enhurced. It would be 
taecessary for the oomtitutional fttutiework of the assodation to make provisions that 
would eocouiage such habits and allow proper time for them to develop. 
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It is not conceivable tliat a world association on the basis proposed 
could be organized in the immediate future. Yet, in “the movement 
now under way to establish an international organization for the 
maintenance of peace and security, based on the equality” of all 
“peace-loving states, and open to all such, large and small,” “ it is 
obvious that the concept of an ultimate world association with the 
character of a state cannot be ignored. On the contrary, it should 
have a definite influence in determining the type of international 
organization that is set up, not only because our world is rapidly 
becoming a shrinking world but primarily because the common 
problems of mankind cannot be solved without an all-embracing 
association with adequate political agencies based upon the principle 
of representation. In other words, the initial framework of the pro- 
posed international organization, to be more than provisional and 
temporary, must be based upon the "long view” and not merely the 
"short view,” it must take account of tlie freedom-loving spirit of 
mankind, and its outlook definitely must be inclusive. 

Obviously, the cementing process necessary for the beginning of 
an adequate and working internationalism is now operative. The 
Moscow, Cairo, Teheran, Quebec, Dumbarton Oaks meetings and 
their important discussions; the prospect of similar and more inclu- 
sive meetings to come; the international conferences on relief and 
rehabilitation and the creation of representative agencies to serve 
these ends; the co-operative commissions, such as the Mediterranean, 
Italian, and European commissions, made up of experts representing 
specially interested nations, appointed to handle particular regional 
problems— all these are profoundly significant. They indicate a grow- 
ing spirit of international co-operation that is full of promise, They 
also show that international co-operation to be effective must operate 
in different ways and through a great variety of flexible agencies. 
However, it is certain that various matters threatening the world's 
peace require handling by some competent international agency that 
can act speedily, because they are imperative and pressing; they call 
for immediate consideration and swift decision; procrastination in 
dealing with them inevitably brings catastrophe. This, without doubt, 
is one of the great lessons to be learned fmm the tragic world war 
of today. 

Thus a momentous question is how to focus co-operative inter- 

*• As proposed by the Moscow Conference of November 1945, and by libe Contmlly- 
Vandenberg Resolution approved by the United States Senate in the wake of the 
Moscow Conference. 
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national action in a way to ensure orderly consideration of the prob- 
lems of international relationships as they arise and in particular 
to guarantee prompt decisions with respect to the “now or never” 
problems which threaten disaster. Most certainly an over-all author- 
ity, representative in character, with definite but limited powers 
which the co-operating nations will agree in advance to support, must 
be set up. To leave the direction of co-operative action to the slow 
processes of diplomacy would result, at best, in futile patchwork 
efforts. To commit that direction to an organization after die pattern 
of the League of Nations, xvhose action could be vetoed by any one 
of the principal component nations, would be equally futile. And 
to commit it to the decision of a few great powers in alliance would 
in the end bring opposing alliances and consequent explosions. 

Today as never before, not excepting the tragic period of the First 
World War, a common hope is welling up from the hearts of peoples 
everywhere for a co-operative international effort that will end war 
by rectifying the conditions that make for war.®® This hope must not 
be thwarted by shortsighted and inadequate political arrangements. 
The system of independent and competitive nationalities, each claim- 
ing absolute powers, is now proved to be the great menace to civiliza- 
tion. The utmost effort must be made to remove this menace. Patch- 
work efforts and compromises based upon arrangements discredited 
by past experience will not suffice. However limited its scope of 
action, an over-all autliority must be set up with sufficient guaranteed 
military power at its disposal to check attempts at aggression and 
sufficient moral and economic influence to correct the maladjust- 
ments which breed international wars. Such an over-all authority 
supported by only a few nations, if the association were left open to 
all nations willing to subscribe to its principles, would look definitely 
toward a world state. 


5 

Doubtless, the greatest problem that such an association presents 
is the development of popular opinion and a ivill sufficient to call it 
into existence and to maintain it. Pride of place and a sense of power 

** Moral sanctions, disarmament, machinery for voluntary pacific settlement, tnalu* 
tenance of a balance of power, special alliances, economic sanctions, consultation agree- 
ments to prevent aggression have all been more or less discredited by experience. 

** The fact that such an authority would have no right to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the component states would leave the way open In any one or ail of them 
itit the tevolutionary action (bat so often becomes necessary In the interest of progress. 
And the democratic control of this authority would go far to keep it from becoming 
an intcdmational tyrant 
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are deeply engraved characteristics of nationalism, particularly of the 
great powers whether democratic or autocratic. The establishment 
of a world state would mean the pooling by all the nations of a 
measure of the power claimed by each, by agreeing in advance to 
submit the issues that grow out of their intercourse with other 
nations to a representative council or court, and to accept the joint 
decision of that body. This procedure would not interfere with the 
right of each nation to be as democratic as it might choose within its 
own borders. It would aflEect only their external relationships by 
introducing a fundamental democratic principle into those relation- 
ships. This would mean, at once the most daring, the most difficult, 
the most promising, and the most necessary task ever undertaken by 
mankind. But if “freedom consists in willing subjection to a worth- 
while end,” the building of such an international comity should not 
be regarded as an impossible task because the basis for it is already 
laid in the freedom-loving spirit of mankind. The immediate need is 
to discover means to arouse and to marshal that spirit and thus to 
create the common consciousness and will, the intellectual horizon, 
the world-wide human interest which necessarily are presupposed by 
the very concept of a co-operative internationalism. 

Educational institutions, scientific and technological societies, legal 
assocations, commercial organizations, and religious groups all have 
a contribution to make at this point because they occupy positions of 
advantage to stimulate and to correlate the educational, scientific, 
fiduciary, ethical, and religious forces whose co-operative action 
would be a mighty force in the making of a worthy internationalism. 
And this co-operative action is already well begun. In a few of the 
more advanced nations it has made definite and substantial progress. 
Each of these forces is now a focal point for human solidarity, from 
which light on the common problems of humanity and actuating 
power are coming in trickles that in due process are certain to be- 
come mighty currents. 

It is a question, however, whether these forces operating as they 
do are sufficient to achieve the desired result. In his Yale lectures of 
1924, on the responsibility of citizenship, the editor of the Hibberi 
Journal declared that they are not, and he made a plea for the 
creation of what he called a "meeting point,” wholly detached from 
the acts and maneuvers of politicians, where the nations can hold 
intercourse in their true character. He suggested that this meeting 
point take the form of a body of “international trustees” representa- 
tive of aU civilized nations, and made up of men known to have the 
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interests of humanity at heart, whose good faith is above suspicion, 
who hold an established position not only in the esteem of their 
fellow countrymen but in the esteem of foteigners as well, men who 
are not in politics but have large influence outside of politics, men 
who understand the world in which we are living, wise, greathearted, 
and magnanimous, whose minds have not been diverted from the 
paths of justice and humanity by electioneering compromise.® 

This is a concrete and practical proposal, because there axe a few 
such men in every civilized nation, men who, without sacrificing 
their national characteristics, have achieved international minds. A 
body of such men, appointed in some way other than by political 
methods, acting as an "International Court of Honor,” meeting 
frequently to deliberate on international affairs, with no physical 
forces at their disposal to tlireaten or to awaken suspicion, presenting 
reports with regularity, and at dangerous moments declaring their 
findings upon the merits of the questions at issue, could not fail in 
due time to acquire an influence so weighty that any nation disposed 
to recalcitrance would forfeit the moral support of the world.® Many 
objections, no doubt, can be raised against this proposal, but if 
adopted it would possess at least two important advantages. It would 
provide tlirough representation a meeting ground, disentangled from 
politics and from secret diplomatic procedure, for all peoples; and 
it would set on foot a new process of international education for all 
mankind.® 


6 

For all Americans a momentous question concerns the role that 
America should play in the development of a world state and world 
citizenship. The history of our own nation and the development of 
our own institutions, seen in the right perspective, cast no imcertain 
light on this question. America as a national entity was bom in the 
Revolution of 1775, and though the image of herself visioned at the 
time was blurred and indistinct, it soon began to clear. With the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution in 1789 the clarifying process 
had proceeded so far that it was commonly realized that America, in 
contrast to other nations, represented a fundamental difference, in 
that it was not the product of a common descent and of rootage for 


*» Sfte Jacks, Resptmsibihty <m4 Culture. 


** Sudk R body would be not an institution of govecmnent but nerdy an inieTna” 
tidoal advfooty body. 
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centuries in a circumscribed soil, but rather a realization o£ a deep 
trend of human development toward a more rational social and 
political order, greater individual liberty, equality, justice, and 
humanity. In other words, it was not a political group emerging from 
the dark past and still fettered by chains of tradition reaching back 
through the centuries, but the product of the enlightened present, 
and by virtue of this fact the trustee for humanity of the universal 
blessings of democratic freedom and opportunity. 

Thus Washington, writing to Lafayette as early as 1786, repre- 
sented himseli as a member of an infant empire, as “a citizen of the 
great republic of humanity at large.” 2^ Jefferson, sharing the same 
faith in the universality of the democratic ideal in our political sys- 
tem, expressed the belief that it would prove to be ‘‘a standing 
monument and example for the aim and imitation of the people of 
other countries,” 2® “the signal (to some irations sooner, to others 
later, but finally to all) of arousing men to burst their chains . . . 
and to assume the blessings and security of self government.” *7 
And Madison, reflecting the same general view, declared the working 
out of our system of democratic federalism to be a happy thing for 
Americans themselves and for the whole human race, since it pro- 
vided “the fabrics of government which have no model on the face 
of the earth.” 22 

These utterances can hardly be construed as pronouncements in 
favor of a world state, but they do indicate a clear recognition of the 
world implications of our democratic federalism. Today that recogni- 
tion is widespread. In spite of the extensive aberration of isolation- 
ism, there is conclusive evidence that it is shared by a large and 
growing body of responsible Americans. There is at least a suggestion 
of this concept in the joint resolution passed by both branches of 
Congress in June 1910 authorizing the appointment of a Commission 
in Relation to Universal Peace and proposing that the navies of the 
world be combined in an international force to preserve peace.*® 
And there is explicit affinnation of it in the joint resolutions passed 
by tire legislature of Massachusetts in February 1916 and by the 
legislature of North Carolina in March 1941.®® The Massacliusetts 

** The Writings of Geoige Washington, XI, 68 ff, 

•* The Writing of Thomas Jegetson, VUI, 8. 

*»jW<i.,VU,4S0 

•* The Federalist, ed. Henry Cabot Lodge (New Yorl:, 190^, p. 81. 

** House Joint Res., June 1910, p. 223. 

Records o£ the legislature of Massachusetts for February 191S, and of the legis- 
lature of North Chidlim for Mhrch 1941. 
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resolution affirmed “the supremacy of world sovereignty over na- 
tional sovereignty,” and requested Congress "to invite all the nations 
to unite in forming a world state.” The North Carolina resolution 
was an unqualified declaration for “the federation of the world.” 

This recognized implication of our democratic federal system is a 
summons to America at this critical juncture of history to assume a 
positive leadership in the effort to provide at least the foundation 
for the only type of internationalism that holds the promise of a 
durable peace. The United Nations represent a substantial begin- 
ning and provide a challenging name. The great moment for under- 
taking such a project is now pressing hard upon us and it is not 
improbable that a determined effort by the United States to begin 
the organization of a United Nations upon some such basis as pro- 
posed would bring surprising results. It might well be that the 
difficulties presented would be no greater than those which had to be 
overcome in the formation of our federal union, possibly not as 
great. Many of the small nations, particularly the small democracies, 
would readily respond because, if never before, they must now realize 
that their future security depends entirely upon theii%iclusion in a 
collective system based on the concept of freedom under law and 
powerful enough to make it impossible for peaceful nations to be 
again at the mercy of adventurers. 

The great nations, because of pride of place and power or because 
of undemocratic forms of government and rigidly controlled eco- 
nomics, would present more difficult problems. The British govern- 
ment might hesitate to accept any plan of international co-operation 
that involves even a minimum of surrender of “Britain’s sovereign 
rights” but the rising tide of democratic interest on the part of the 
British masses could be counted upon to force compliance. The free 
nations of the British Commonwealth, France after her restoration, 
China, and possibly Russia, in spite of her dictatorship and her 
socialist economy, would respond readily enough to the idea of an 
association based on a definite though limited application of the 
principle of federalism. At any rate, the record of Russia as a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations is highly reassuring.*^ 

Such an association of peace-loving nations, though at the outset 
it embraced fewer of those nations than has been premised, would 
constitute an impressive nucleus of a world state. If it assumed a 
thoroughly co-operative and pacific character, disposed to deal justly 

** Mottxsvee, laany demoaatic trends ime appeared in recent actions of tbe Kuaslao 
0}ven)nient These also ^ve assurance. 
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with other nations and ready to share its benefits by receiving into 
its comradeship all nations desiring to enter and willing to subscribe 
to its principles, it can hardly be doubted that the nucleus tvould 
expand so rapidly that it would soon become a dominant political 
force too powerful to be challenged. In due time, also, a defeated, 
chastened, and reconstructed Italy, Germany, and Japan could be— 
and probably they would want to be— included. More and more the 
question of what should be done with these recalcitrant nations is 
assuming a commanding importance. And current discussions make 
clear that the trend of informed thinking is that at the proper time 
the Italian, German, and Japanese peoples must be given a fair and 
equitable chance of a safe and decent existence within the community 
of nations, conditional upon their decision to substitute good will for 
the lust of conquest. With defeat of these powers the responsibility 
will rest heavily upon the Allies to follow a course that will encourage 
in these nations a co-operative attitude. Otherwise they will become 
the victims of despair, driven in due course to more intense and 
determined egressions, and the blood and suffering of two great 
wars will hawbeen in vain. 

To be sure, this discussion leaves unanswered many important 
questions. Its purpose, however, is merely to sketch a picture, show> 
ing in broad outline the essential character of the international 
problem that we face today, the historic process in which the prob- 
lem is rooted, the method of procedure in solving the problem that 
seems most in line with the historic process, and to emphasize the 
responsibility of America, resulting from the implication of our 
democratic federalist system, to give effect to a federalist plan of 
international association The world problem of organizing the 
nations in a manner that guarantees escape from international an- 
archism is one that must be solved progressively over a long period; 
but to solve it at all an adequate beginning must be made, and the 
time now seems propitious to make that beginning. 

The type of international association produced by the joint efforts 
of the Dumbarton Oaks and the San Francisco conlerences follows 
in principle the League of Nations pattern. Stephen Bonsai, the last 
survivor of those who gathered around the table at Versailles where 
the Covenant of the League of Nations was drafted, remarked as late 
as July 1944 that the talk of leading men both in America and in 
England at the close of the First World War was of an association 
of nations that entailed no impairment of national independence and 
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sovereignty.*® With the emergence of the San Francisco Charter 
it has become evident that our thinking, particularly in the case of 
political leaders the world over, has not advanced beyond that stage. 
This attitude, moreover, is entirely natural. It is only what must be 
expected as long as our thought of a world association is limited by 
the concept of a coalition or league of states which represents di- 
vergent and even contradictory principles. 

The new charter without question contains many promising fea- 
tures, as well as others which awaken serious doubt. It represents 
the lowest common denominator on which agreement could be 
reached at the time. If approved by a substantial majority of the 
nations, it might well signalize a real advance in world relations. But 
as a guaranty of enduring world peace it cannot be taken too serious- 
ly, because it is based upon the same fundamental weakness that 
characterized the League of Nations— and every similar experiment 
of history. 

The havoc of two world wars makes it evident that some agency 
competent to conserve the peace must be provided if modern civili- 
zation is to endure, but it is open to question whether a league of 
independent and sovereign states in any conceivable form would 
suffice as such an agency. The solution of the problem calls for a 
federal union of peoples as citizens rather than a league of states. 
Such a union, beginning with the free peoples of the bona fide 
democracies, and organized with a view of peaceful growth by the 
absorption of other peoples as through advancing culture they be- 
come matured for freedom and self-government, would soon con- 
stitute a political entity more powerful than all the other peoples 
of the world, and therefore in a position to command the peace of 
the world. The movement for such a union has already begun, and 
another quarter of a century should and probably will see it well 
on the way. Possibly the proposed international organization is a 
necessary first step that will contribute to a union of peoples. That 
those who framed the Charter entertained some such hope is shown 
by the opening words of the preamble: “We, the peoples of the 
United Nations, determined to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war, , . 
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Education for Citi’^nship 





Chapter XHI 

Values and Objectives 


It is equally impossible to hold that the right of the sovereign power in a 
state over its members is dependent on their ronsent, and, on the other hand, 
that these members have no rights except such as are constituted and conferred 
upon them by the sovereign. The sovereign, and the state itself as distinguished 
by the existence of a sovereign power presupposes and is an institution for tlieir 
maintenance. But their rights . . . belong to individuals as members of society 
in which each recognizes the other as an originator of action in the same sense 
in which he is conscious of being so himself. ... A right to act unsocially-to 
act otherwise than as belonging to a society of which each member keeps within 
the limits necessary to the like exercise by all the other members— is a contra- 
diction. — T. H. Green 


1 . Illusions as to Values 

2. What Education for Citizenship Means 

3. The Status of Citizens as Sovereign 

4. The Status of Citizens as Subjects 

6. The Relations of Citizens to One Another 
6. The Substitution of Legislative Palliatives for Educa- 
tion 


Speaking of the adaptation of American education at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century to the needs of a democratic social 
order, an American historian who has shown rare discernment in 
tracing the developments of our democratic society makes the fol- 
lowing disturbing observation: 

Education, by which we had thought to keep the electorate competent 
for self-government, was breaking down because we had no scale of values 
and no real objective in our educational system. For the masses, at its 
best, it had become a confused jumble of "book learning’' that gave them 
neither values to strive for nor that knowledge and intellectu^ training 
which might have been of help in understanding the complexity of the 
forces with which they had to deal intelligently.^ 

* Adams, The Epic of America, p. S49, 
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CITIZENSHIP AND THE NEW DAY 
No comment on this statement is needed to show its pertinence. 
There is today a widespread and growing belief that in developing 
our system of education we have not adequately conceived or in- 
terpreted the implications of our system of self-government, either 
for people as individual units of our democracy or for them as a 
body functioning as a citizenry. All Americans believe in popular 
education but for what ends? It is easy to perceive in our educa- 
tional program definite and consistent norms for economic, adminis- 
trative, professional, scientific, and similar types of training, also for 
the invigoration of thinking and the enrichment of personality, all 
of which is to the good, but admittedly the program for the training 
of people as citizens, to function competently as individual units of 
democracy and as a citizenry, is woefully “hit or miss” in its 
character. 

1 

Citizenship conceived as the bond that unites a free people in the 
democratic state clearly implies definite relationships, freedoms, re- 
sponsibilities, attitudes, and demands vitally related to the welfare 
and to the proper functioning of the democratic state. These im- 
plications necessarily determine the standards, the patterns, the 
values ‘which should enter into the processes of education for citizen- 
ship. Lack of clarity at this point is responsible for serious illusions 
as to education for citizenship which are reflected by our educational 
system and are widely shared by the public and even by educators 
themselves. 

One of the most common of these illusions is that good citizenship 
is identical with the generally accepted moralities, such as honesty, 
truthfulness, temperance, industry, kindness, charity, respect for law 
and order and constituted authority. Such qualities, it is said, make 
the good man, and surely the good man is the good citizen. The fact 
is, however, that goodness is concrete and never merely abstract. It 
can be conceived only in reference to the behavior of people in the 
particular situations in which they are placed. Thus the good 
teacher, the good parent, the good employer, the good employee, are 
persons qualified for these respective relationships and habitually 
measure up to the particular demands which such relationships 
impose. 

The same test must be applied to citizenship. The goodness of the 
citizen like the goodness of the teacher or the architect is something 
concrete. It is determined by the measure of understanding and 
competence that the citizen Splays in interpreting his status as a 
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member of the free community and in fulfilling the functions there- 
by imposed. It is generally recognized that everyone must receive 
special training for his special calling or occupation. Why, then, is it 
not also recognized that everyone should receive special training for 
the general calling that is shared by all members of the democratic 
community, the calling of citizenship? Said Thomas Arnold: 

It is not deemed equally necessary because the consequences of not 
receiving it are less obvious and direct. A tailor who has not been taught 
to make a coat decently will get few coats to make. He is written down 
as a failure from the start. But, on the other hand, a man may be very 
poorly fitted for the duties of a citizen, and yet perform them after a 
fashion in such a way that nobody will tlrink much the worse of him for 
his deficiencies, and very few will perceive them at all.® 

Another and equally serious illusion that has resulted from the 
common failure to understand the real nature and implications of 
citizenship is the notion, widely held, woven into our whole system 
of education, and issuing in a preponderant emphasis upon the so- 
called "practical studies,” that training for economic efficiency is 
identical with training for citizenship. It is this illusion that Her- 
mann Keyserling so vigorously attacks in his well-known work, 
America Set Free. The point of Keyserling’s attack is that such 
education means nothing more than training as animals are trained, 
because, while it does make for greater efficiency in the struggle for 
a livelihood, it contributes little toward making us socially and 
politically conscious and intelligent, without which there is no such 
thing as citizenship. 

It is not necessary to endorse the whole of Keyserling’s contention 
"that the ideal of American education is purely the animal ideal,” 
that "almost all the typical manifestations of American life are not 
only expressions of the ideal of a higher standard of living, that they 
really start from the assumption that man is nothing else than an 
animal," ® to recognize the wide gap that may. and in fact ordinarily 
does, lie between economic efficiency and efficient citizenship. 

Even more common, and likewise a serious illusion, is the con- 
fusion of education for citizenship with patriotic indoctrination.* 

»“The Education o£ the Middle aassM," Miscellaneout Works of Thomas Arnold 
(Arnold of Rugby) , p. 876. 

• See ‘‘The Animal Ideal," pp. 189-91 o£ America Set free. 

* See George A. Coe, Educatiors for Citiunship, pp. 4-6; and E. A, Weber. The 
Duk-JJtfkS, 
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Primitive societies ia preparing their youths for tribal membership 
invariably took steps to instill into their minds the tribal lore re« 
specting every sort of tribal practice, and especially the lore about 
their numerous taboos. Variations of detail can readily be discov- 
ered in compariag group with group and tribe with tribe, but the 
essential process ia every case is much the same. The emphasis is 
always upon sometliing to fear, something to hate, something to 
believe about their totems, their gods, their victories, and their 
heroes. But in all this no effort is made to encourage a critical ex- 
amination ol tribal beliefs and customs with a view to developing a 
capacity to distinguish between the true and the false, the wise and 
the unwise. 

Here lies the essential difference between patriotic indoctrination 
and education for citizenship. There always has been confusion at 
this point. Even in the more advanced democratic states education 
for citizenship has leaned heavily toward the primitive point of view 
and method. To a marked extent it has tended to emphasize national 
traditions, uncritied acceptance of official truth, blind obedience 
to imposed authority, belief in the status quo. It is, of course, 
necessary that education for American citizenship take account of 
American ideals, principles, beliefe, traditions, and usages; but 
unless we are to accept the status quo as the final word, the absolute 
ideal in the social md political realm, it is essential that our ideals 
and usages be critically examined. The critical process, in fact, is an 
indispensable feature of the whole program of education for citizen- 
ship. However replete the program may be in other respects, it is 
not adequate if the critical process is omitted, because it is through 
this process that each generation learns to distinguish between the 
social and political values which bear the imprint of permanence 
and those which have served their purpose and need to be sloughed 
off. 


2 

It is evident from the examination of these illusions as to the 
meaning of education for citizenship that the essential character and 
substance of such education must grow out of and be related to the 
essential character of the democratic state, and therefore its meaning 
will be conceived rightly only as we rightly conceive the character 
of the democratic state. 

, It may be said that in principle, at least, democracy represents a 
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permanent bond of union® under which a sovereign free people live 
and work together for the common good, freely subjecting their 
impulses and desires to the collective will in order to achieve the 
“good life” for all. It is the type of political association, as previously 
shown,® in which government is the instiument and servant of the 
people, in which public opinion is the molding and controlling 
force and law is in some real sense the expression of what Rousseau 
called the “general will." Under the authoritarian state, the type 
which in various forms has dominated through all the long history 
of human society, there is no such thing as citizenship, there are only 
rulers and subjects, those whose business it is and whose right it is to 
command, and those who must obey. Citizenship, theretorc, is the 
central and co-ordinating principle, the directing force of the demo- 
cratic state, and education for citizenship, to speak in general terms, 
is the preparation of the citizen to take his proper place, to play 
effectively his role, and to fulfill his function as a member of the 
citizen body in controlling and directing the state. 

Stated in another way, it may be said that in its fundamental idea 
the democratic state represents the striving of human reason to 
organize a political association on the basis of norms that the en- 
lightened reason of men adjudges essential to the welfare of the 
citizen as a person and to the citizen body as a community of persons. 
The long history of man at every point has been “a struggle of 
wisdom against folly, of generosity against selfishness, of objectivity 
against prejudice, of civilization against barbarism." ’’ The task of 
the democratic state is to create an association of free men, a com- 
munity of understanding, a fellowship in which all reasonable beings 
may live on reasonable terms, with equal status, with mutual regard, 
and in which, by means of government, law, and education, collective 
effort is made to subdue the selfish and intractable forces of disorder, 
blindness, meanness, misunderstanding, self-righteous brutality, and 
consequent agony, by which through the long centuries mankind has 
been victimized. 

Thus the democratic state is the most exacting form of political 
association. Whereas under authoritarianism the problem of the gen- 
erality of people is simply to obey the dictates of the supermen who 
are in command, unde® democracy there must be general and free 

* The federal and state constitutions embody the terns of audi assodafion in the 
case of our American state. These teruu are hofli legal and moral, 

•See Chapter I, page 7. 

* Kfeiki^ofan, JBdueahon Between Two Worlds, p. S63. 
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subjection of all the people to forms of control which they themselves 
have created. Democracy assumes that there exists in all normal per- 
sons an inherent capacity for self-subjection to the common welfare 
that can “be elicited by education and experience." Democracy, 
therefore, as well as being the most exacting form of political associa- 
tion, is the most glorious form since in principle it is based on reason 
and education rather than on naked force and since it makes the 
individual the unit of the state and not merely a pawn. 

3 

Turning from generality to particulars, three primary features of 
democratic association require emphasis. The first of these is the 
status of citizens as the sovereign power of the state. In considering 
tliis aspect of citizenship it is necessary to keep in mind that the 
state is not merely the government, and it is not the dominant 
political party or any class or section of the population. It is all 
parties, whether in power or not, and all classes and sections of the 
citizenry. It is the whole body of citizens plus the government as the 
institutional agency to give effect to the intellectual and moral pur- 
poses of those who constitute the state. Hence the citizenry not only 
create the institutions of government and endow them with authority, 
they likewise supply these institutions with intellectual and moral 
purpose. 

Obviously this was the meaning of Rousseau when he spoke of the 
state as a “moral person," ® a designation that has often been criti- 
cized as absurd. How can a state made up of millions of people be 
regarded as a moral person? But if we think of the state as embodying 
the collective purpose of its citizens to achieve the common good, 
and through its institutions of government seeking to discover that 
good, gathering and interpreting facts, planning and deciding on 
intellectual and moral grounds, the state most certainly has the char- 
acter of a moral person. And when these decisions and judgments, as 
reflected by the actions of government, are ill advised, based on igno- 
rance instead of knowledge, when they are dilatory, dull, and cow- 
ardly instead of wise and courageous, despicable instead of admir- 
able, the character of the state is still that of a moral person, because 
citizen thinking and willing are still its determinating principle and 
motive force.® 

These considerations show the immensity of the problem of train- 

‘ The Social Contract, I, vii. 

•See MenSejobn, op. cit., pp. 270-71, 
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ing the average citizen to fulfill his function of sovereignty and thus 
to make his proper contribution as a member of the state. Just what 
the solution of the problem involves, in other words, the task that 
education for citizenship must assume, is thus expressed by Mon- 
tesquieu: “In governments, that is, in societies directed by laws, 
liberty can consist only in the power of doing what we ought to will, 
and in not being constrained to do what we ought not to will.” 
One astute critic asks: 

Is there any way to make free men, in their capacity of sovereignty, 
think, choose, will and act wisely and unselfishly for the common good, 
when by reason of the very freedom with which they are endowed by 
the state they are free to think, to choose, to will and to act like fools? 
Certainly there is no form or method of coercion, no matter how subtle 
or terrible, that can accomplish this end. But there is a way and its namp 
is education.!! 

If as citizens we are to govern ourselves, and not be governed by 
a tyrant or by institutions and forms that are democratic in name 
only, we must turn in the greatest seriousness to education and 
devise an educational program that is really equal to the task of 
preparing citizens, morally as well as intellectually, to fulfill their 
function of sovereignty. 

For example, what else than education can create the capacity 
and the disposition to interpret patriotism in terms of real service 
to the community instead of mere adulation and indulgence in 
heroics? Saluting the flag, standing with head uncovered while the 
National Anthem is sung, or even keeping step with the cadence of 
the tom-toms, which in modern life takes the form of blindly follow- 
ing the party watchwords, may have their emotional uses, but in 
practical life today the citizen finds that what most commonly he 
has before him is not a situation that calls for a display of senti- 
ment, however noble, but one in which discernment, discrimina- 
tion, and sound judgment are of the utmost importance. And this 
equipment only education can supply. 

And to what other force than education can we appeal to resolve 
the deeply rooted conflicts of interest and the consequent social and 
political problems which characterize the modem democratic state? 

><i The Spirit of Laws, U, iii. 

Stringfellow Barr, "The Education o£ Free Men,” The New Republic, Aug. 31, 1942. 

The tone of the discussion throughout this chapter should dispose of any notion that 
the word "education” is used xnerdy in the sense of enlightemnent. 
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Because o£ these conflicts and the antagonisms they engender, totali- 
tarian critics contend that democracy is merely an armed truce 
between essentially selfish human animals, a compact to respect one 
another’s persons and goods based on mutual fear and suspicion.^^ 
In answer to this criticism it is said that these conflicts in reality 
reflect merely “the unfolding consciousness of a free people living 
and working together under democratic forms.” The answer, how- 
ever, is not wholly convincing because, in fact, the conflicts of 
powerful private interest groups are so frequent and violent that 
the public interest is almost always threatened, either by great social 
disruptions such as the prevalent struggles between labor and capital 
or by the browbeating and control of legislative bodies and the 
enactment of laws that work for the advantage of the few instead 
of for the many. That the public interest is always paramount is a 
basic postulate of democracy, and this fact must be fully recognized 
by every citizen, and by the citizen body as a whole, if the democratic 
state is to achieve its proper aims. What else than consistent educa- 
tion can create the understanding and the sense of obligation neces- 
sary to resolve the conflicts of private interests which now rend 
American society, and to establish the unity of the free community 
on a sound and enduring basis? 


4 

Complementary to the status of the citizenry as the sovereign is 
their status as subjects. On the one hand, they figure as the gov- 
erning power and, on the other hand, as those who are governed. 
This concept of citizens as subjects raises formidable questions which 
have long occupied the thought of political philosophers. What is the 
limit to the right of the state to control the citizen? Is the authority 
of the state over the subject absolute, as so generally was claimed 
in the past and is so vehemently affirmed by the totalitarian powers 
today; or do the citizens as such have positive rights against the 
state? 

Three great political thinkers of the past, Locke, Rousseau, and 
Oreen, concerned themselves in particular with these questions. All 
three are significant for today, because they all contributed substan- 
tially to the fundamentals of modem democratic thought. Profoundly 
influenced by the religious concepts of his time, Locke assumed that 

^ See JoseJpb A. Leighton, Social Philosophies in Conflict, (hap. xxx, p, 3S8, 

**The nature oE theae conflicta of private interesu is clisauaed more folly in Chap- 
ter VlH. 
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since God made man he also created human rights; and thus Locke 
arrived at the conclusion that human rights which God has given 
are prior to the state which man has made. Natural men subject to 
the laws of nature, which are God’s laws, are members of God’s 
community, endowed with inalienable rights. But God does not 
establish political organization to guarantee men’s rights. Men must 
do that for themselves, and they are compelled to do it because 
without political control they interfere with one another by failing 
to recognize one another’s rights and interests.^* To Rousseau, on 
the other hand, both the rights of men and the rights of the state are 
made by man, and thus there is no conflict between the two. Both 
originated in human reason and both are responsible to human 
reason. Neither has priority, because rights are merely principles of 
action created by the state and in turn the state was created precisely 
for the purpose of affirming and maint a ining those principles of 
action.^® Thinking more clearly than either Locke or Rousseau, and 
therefore clarifying the essential truth toward which both were 
striving. Green declared that both the state and the government, 
which is the agency of its sovereign power, presuppose human rights 
and are social institutions for their maintenance. Rights belong to 
individuals only, “as members of a society in which each recognizes 
the other as an originator of action in the same sense in which he is 
conscious of being so himself, and thus regards the free exercise of 
his own powers as dependent upon his allowing an equally free 
exercise of his powers to every other member of society.’’ 

The concepts of all these thinkers are woven into the idealism of 
modem democracy. The thinking of Locke definitely colors our 
Declaration of Independence and our philosophy of individualism, 
whereas the thinking of Rousseau, as more precisely stated in later 
years by Green, is expressed in the Preamble to our Federal Consti- 
tution. “We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution.” 

It would appear, therefore, that the rights of the state are real 
and its authority absolute, but only within the limits of the purposes 

“See Locke, An Essay Concerning the True Origjtnal^ Extent and End of Civil 
Government, cbaps, ii, vii-ix. 

“ See The Social Contract, 1, vii-viii. 

** See Green, Principles of Political Obligation, pp. 13?-38. 
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which the state was organized to serve. In consequence, the govern- 
ment o£ the democratic slate, through which political authority is 
exercised, is so conceived that it can readily be changed by the 
action of the citizen body and made to conform to the purposes of 
the state. Likewise the rights of citizens in relation to the state, 
subject to its laws and its governing authority, are real but these 
rights are also conditioned by the purposes and needs of the state. 
Thus the right to life and liberty, the greatest of human rights, are 
by no means absolute, as Americans through bitter experience are 
learning today. Obviously the citizen cannot say I have a right to my 
life and liberty and therefore the government has no right to force 
me into military service and send me to war. In spite of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, practical experience shows that as members 
of the democratic state we do not possess an unqualified right to 
life and liberty. Likewise, the right to property and the right to 
engage in economic enterprise to accumulate property are not un- 
qualified, but are limited by the purposes and needs of the state. 
The exercise of these, and all other individual, class, and group 
rights, is subject to such limitation and control as the judgment of 
the citizenry may deem best. 

From this angle education for citizenship means the adjustment of 
individuals to the corporate purposes and life of the democratic 
community, the training of them to participate rationally and worthi- 
ly in the mind and the will of the democratic community, to identify 
its purposes with their own, to recognize its problems as theirs, and to 
contribute their proper share in solving these problems in ways that 
mean progress and the common weal. Obviously such training does 
not signify unthinking and unquestioning acquiescence, but the very 
opposite. It means understanding, discrimination, moral insight, 
the sense of obligation, alertness, and in consequence a citizen body 
that recognizes the limits of obedience to the state as well as the 
limits of state authority, and is therefore qualified to protect the 
public interest against corrupt and arbitrary government, and to 
force government to subserve its proper ends. 

S 

' Yet another phase of citizenship that education must lake into 
account is citizen mutuality, in other words, the recognition of recip- 
rocal rights and obligations. Since the democratic state was created 
hy society to establish such basic social purposes as justice, tran- 
quillity, the common defense, the general welfare, the blessings of 
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liberty, the state cannot be oblivious to the problem of developing 
the sense of mutuality. Citizen relations cannot be regarded merely 
as private. They necessarily have a public significance which the 
state, in its scheme both of education and of punishment, must take 
into account. 

The essential principle, says Green, that underlies and conditions 
wholesome and fruitful citizen relations is “a consciousness on the 
part of each indvidual of having an object in common with others, a 
well-being which is consciously his in being theirs, and theirs in being 
his.” In other words, citizenship presupposes a reciprocal con- 
sciousness of rights, which in practice means the free exercise by 
individuals of their powers in certain directions and within the 
limits necessary to the like exercise by all others. Such a consciousness 
determines at once the rights of individuals and the limits within 
which those rights must be exercised. Obviously there is no pre- 
sumption in democratic association of unsocial rights. 

The development, therefore, of “a reciprocal consciousness of a 
common well-being and of common rights” is another great objective 
of education for citizenship. Such a consciousness is not a gift of 
nature that functions automatically like our physical organs. It is a 
phase of the intellectual and moral life of man that is developed 
slowly by experience and through ailtural processes. American ex- 
perience and culture have by no means proved barren and unproduc- 
tive in this respect. In spite of all the evidence of undeveloped, or 
only partially developed, social consciousness, daily reflected by the 
sordid selfishness of individual citizens without number, in spite of 
social classes and self-interest groups, it may be said that, on the 
whole, American society presents the finest picture of citizen relations 
based upon the consciousness of a common well-being and common 
rights that the history of man anywhere records. However, the defects 
and blemishes in our attitudes and relations as citizens that have 
appeared in the fierce light of a great war are the proof that the 
picture is not fine enough. With new vigor and understanding, 
cultural effort must correct these defects and blemishes. American 
consciousness of a common well-being and common rights must not 
be subject to any limitations. It must be reciprocal in the truest and 
broadest sense. 

To emphasize this concept as the basis of citizenship and of 
citizen relations in the democratic state is perhaps only to 

"IbiiLj par. 139. 
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revert to the Christian ideal ofiraternity and to give it a civic appli- 
cation. Yet Christianity, instead o£ creating this ideal, merely affirms 
it and gives it a new emphasis and a richer content. It originated in 
the long experience of mankind through the ages of social experi- 
mentation. Its emergence was coincident with the earliest democratic 
groupings and was in fact the impulse for those groupings. Historical- 
ly it is the basic postulate of democratic organization and citizen 
relations, and therefore a supreme objective of education for 
citizenship. 


6 

Though American society everywhere displays a growing interest 
in education as the real solvent of democratic problems, to a great 
extent it is overshadowed and offset by our interest in remedies and 
our belief that social ills of whatever character can be cured by laws. 
No people ever passed so many laws of the nature of palliatives,^® 
which reflect the atmosphere of a doctor’s clinic or a drugstore. The 
psychology of legislative palliatives is closely akin to the psychology 
of patent medicines. Both assume the existence of disease that can be 
cured by hit-or-miss methods, whereas the result, not infrequently, 
is to aggravate the conditions that the palliatives are designed to 
cure and, it may be, to add other and more serious derangements. 
Thus, a few years back, the mayor of the capital city of a midwestern 
“prohibition state," addressing a meeting of native sons of the state 
assembled in zin eastern metropolis, startingly, though quite uncon- 
sciously, revealed the citizen duplicity that so commonly results 
when, in dealing witlr social problems of a moral character, faith in 
education wanes and we put our trust in laws. He frankly confided 
to the native sons that, in spite of prohibition, he himself had always 
kept a "goodly” supply of liquors in his cellar, both for his own use 
and for the entertainment of his guests. One day, however, he at- 
tended a meeting of the State Senate and listened to an address on 
prohibition by one of the senators whom he greatly admired. The 
address was an eloquent and moving plea for the maintenance and 
enforcement of state prohibitory laws. And the mayor confessed that 
he was greatly disturbed by the plea, that he thought of it all the way 
as he returned to his home, and that he was still thinking of it and 
of his own generous supply of liquors in the cellar when he chanced 

** Palliatives aie latvs that tall to take account o£ the moral and int^lectual failure 
in which so many sodal problems ace rooted, and therefore call for education rather 
than legal prohibitions. 
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to glance out the parlor window and saw the senator who had made 
the plea rapidly approaching his residence. When the senator was 
admitted, said the mayor, he appeared somewhat perturbed; but after 
some hesitation he said in a loud whisper, “Mr. Mayor, I’m in one 

h of a fix and I want you to help me out. I've invited guests for 

dinner, it is now almost dinnertime, and my shipment hasn’t come.” 

Citizen attitudes of the character reflected by this incident, ob- 
viously, are perilous to the democratic state because they are more 
likely than not to injure the very fabric of social relationships which 
condition the state, since the health of those relationships depends 
not upon palliatives but upon common sense, sincerity of feeling, 
honest convictions, constructive social effort. The first step, says an 
acute analyst^® of social conditions, in defining our social responsi- 
bilities as citizens, and in wisely assuming them, is to dismiss from 
our minds the conception of a democratic society as a sick thing in 
need of remedies and substitute for it the conception of a half-grown 
and partly developed thing in need of education. It would be a 
momentous change that would affect the whole character of citizen 
effort to improve our democratic relationships if we could rid our 
minds of overconfidence in the efficacy of legal and mechanical 
methods for the correction of social maladjustments and could sub- 
stitute for these methods a genuine and thoroughgoing program of 
education for citizenship. 

To approach the matter from a somewhat different angle, it may 
be said that for the concept of government as a sort of factory for 
the manufacture of laws and, simultaneously, a police force to put 
the laws into execution, there is need to substitute the concept of 
government as primarily an educational agency. That good govern- 
ment is a first need of mankind has long been an accepted faith of 
political philosophy, but even in the most enlightened states progress 
in developing good government, in the sense of competence in 
dealing intelligently and effectively with the complex problems and 
needs of modem society, has lagged. As expressed by Sir Arthur 
Salter, “The task of government is overwhelmingly our greatest ac- 
tivity today, and because it has not kept pace with our other activi- 
ties, to a greater extent than we realize, all the activities that make 
up our civilization are jeopardized by the impotence of govern- 
ment.” 

*• Sec Jacks, Responsibility and Culture, Yale Lectures an Cidzenship, 1924, dbap. 
i, for discussion of legislative palliatives and social panaceas. 

•» Address, rinnfort.i rirft of Utilversities, under the auspices of New York University, 
November 1933. 
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There is evidence, however, .in all tlie leading democracies of a 
growing realization that the idea of government and the idea of 
education are closely related, that if we inquire carefully into what 
we hope to effect by good government, on the one hand, and by good 
education, on the other, we find that the two aims coalesce. This 
conclusion becomes inevitable the moment we think of self-govern- 
ment through competent citizenship as the first principle in the 
political field and individual development and competence as mem- 
bers of society as the first principle in the field of education. Self- 
government is the reconciling term if we approach the question of 
good government from the political side, and the development of 
individual competence if our approach is from the side of education. 
These considerations alone are sufficient to show the need of a 
synthesis in which government and education appear as two aspects 
of the same process. 
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Chapter XIV 

What the Family Should Contribute 


The greatest reverence is due the child. —Juvenal 

All women should be trained in all types of diild care. We must cultivate 
women who are the educators of the human race, else the new generation cannot 
accomplish the task. — I^oebel 

The general position of the child in the family we must accept as the gage 
of civilization. —Arthur E. Hertzler 


1. The Primitive Concept of Education and the Child 

2. The Shift of Emphasis from Conformity to Personauty 
AND Its Social Significance 

S, CoMENius, Locke, and Rousseau, and the Rise of Modern 
Views of Democratic Education 

4. The Problem of the Incompetent Family 

5. Conditions That Must Be Corrected in the Interest of 
THE Family 


As previously shown, 1 the family is the oldest social institution, 
antedating the period of recorded history, for how many centuries 
no one knows. Thus the family in some form is deeply rooted in 
human experience, so deeply that little credence can he given to the 
theory that in the process of social evolution the family is on the 
way to disintegration and final extinction, to be followed by a "co' 
operative commonwealth of wives and children.” ® 

Out of the age-old struggle for existence of social types, as we 
may conclude from the studies of Darwin, Spencer, and Fiske, the 
modern monogamous family originated, representing a relation of 
individuals, based upon a sense of personal rights and obligations 
unattained by primitive domestic groups. Thus the family, as we 
know it, is not merely a problem of contemporary life, as so com- 
monly it appears to be regarded, but one that has the entire history 

^ Chapter I, page 17. See R. H. Lowie, PrimititK Society, p, 4. 

* Sec A. Bebd, Die Frau uni Der SodaOsmus; and F, Engel, Der Drsprung der Fam~ 
Hie, des Privateigentums und des Staates, 
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of the human race for a background, and the entire future of the 
social order for its consequence. 

It may be said, therefore, that, in addition to being the oldest 
social institution, the family is the most fundamental. In the words 
of Maciver: 

The family is the nudear social organization. It influences the whole 
life of society in a myriad of ways, and its changes reverberate through 
the whole social structure. ... Its peculiar claim is not that it alone ful- 
fills any one function, but that it alone provides a way of combining and 
harmonizing certain socially necessary and closely related functions. It 
stabilizes and directs in sodally profitable ways the sex life of mankind; 
it provides for the perpetuation of the race and it makes possible a social 
institution that engenders the aflectional and cultural satisfactions which 
constitute the basis of dvilized sodety.^ 

It is this latter significance of the family, its cultural function in 
the democratic state, that this study in particular seeks to emphasize. 

1 

From its inception, through all succeeding centuries, the family, 
necessarily, has functioned as an educational agency. Over a long 
period— how long we can only guess— the family was the main educa- 
tional agency. Even in the most advanced stages of social develop- 
ment its influence as an educational agency has been fundamental. 
The significance of the family, therefore, in maintaining society and 
furthering its cultural development, as well as in creating society, 
cannot be overestimated. Says Ernest R. Groves: 

We do not become members of the sodal groups, sharers of the pre- 
vailing culture, by entering into sodety as one joins a business, or becomes 
by legislative deaee a dtizen or is given the privileges of a dub or a 
fraternal organization. There has to be in tire individual career a working 
of the same process which extended the self-life beyond individualism, 
beyond family interests, into the greater interactions of the group con- 
tact. Sodety lives by carrying on this same process that brought it into 
being, and has assigned to the family the same large task of building from 
the substances of individualistic desires and impulses both the indina- 
• tions and resources of sodal cohesion and co-operation. The family offers 
the strategic service in this training process, and one that is indispen- 
sable.* 

^SocUtyi Its Structure and Changes, pp. 109. 133-34. 

*The family and Its Social Functions (Philadelphia: }. B. Lippincott Ck>., 1940) , 
pp. 140-41. 
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In primitive stages of society, very naturally, there was little if any 
recognition of the larger service of family education in developing 
and socializing the child as the way to cultural advance and progress 
in civilization. If tlie educational function of the family was a matter 
of thought at all, and not something that was merely instinctive, it 
was conceived as a process of conforming the child to accepted social 
patterns. At any rate, it was the transmission of established social 
patterns that was emphasized and not the personality of the child. 
And this emphasis necessarily determined the position of the child 
in the family and in community life. In the words of Dewey, “the 
training of children was the art of taking advantage of their help- 
lessness, of treating their plasticity as though it were putty to be 
moulded according to current design.” 

Thus the substance of the primitive child’s education was the in- 
culcation of the system of taboos observed by the group and training 
in the skills which experience had shown to be necessary for the 
preservation of the group. As a result of this crude notion of child- 
hood training the lot of children was exceedingly hard.® Girls in 
particular, at a tender age, became family drudges, burdened with 
household tasks, frequently saddled with the responsibility for the 
care of younger children and they were always at the beck and call 
of their elders. Young boys, also, shared this family drudgery up to 
the age of eight or nine, when they were released from it to begin 
their training for the pursuits, responsibilities, and plesisures be- 
longing to the adult males of the primitive group. The development 
of the patriarchal family type, wWch was dominant ^ for many cen- 
turies and which, with modifications, has persisted to some extent 
even in the most highly civilized nations to the present time, repre- 
sents a distinct social jind cultural advance over the primitive family. 
It meant more exacting family occupations and pursuits, greater 
educational responsibility, more rigid discipline. Nevertheless, in 
principle this larger cultural task of the family remained unchanged. 
It was conceived, not in terms of personal development, but of in- 
dividual conformity to established social customs. 

It is doubtless true that inherent in the social process of the long 
period, when family training meant individual conformity, was the 
ceaseless operation of an unrecognized force, designated by WilHam 

’Human Nature and Conduct, p. 64. 

* I£ the primitive child ever thought of his lot, it may be that it seemed natural 
enouglt. Judged, however, from the standpoint of modem civilization, it was hard. 

’ The patriarchal femily was never universal. 
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Patten as the “grand strategy -of evolution.” By its very nature the 
family relationship meant something then of what it means now and 
must always mean, the putting aside of personal inclinations and 
the curbing of self-seeking in order that there may be successful living 
together with others who share a domestic identity. In other words, 
the family relationship, though we are unconscious of it, makes for 
the socialization of the individual thereby providing the stimulus 
that ensures social progress. Had this not been true, modem society 
would not have appeared. Primitive society would have remained 
primitive or, looking farther back, there probably never would have 
been a social group even in a primitive form. 

2 

The shift in the concept of education from conformity to social 
patterns to personality and its social significance appeared first in 
the thinking of the ancient Greeks and Romans. Thus Pericles, 
Plato, and Aristotle are one in holding that education is a life 
process the aims of which are to exalt reason and to make it the 
governing force of the individual life and of society; to make people 
generous in their personal relations; to develop in them the restraint 
of reverence and the spirit of obedience to laws, especially those 
laws which protect the less privileged and those unwritten laws 
whose transgression is admittedly shameful; to inculcate the love of 
beauty which delights the heart and banishes sadness; to inspire 
courage; to create the capacity for enjoying freedom; to liberate 
rather than to shackle the mind; to secure the most initiative in 
what we do and the utmost deliberation in what we plan; to develop 
a citizenship that means devotion to the public and understanding 
in seeking the good life.® However, to achieve these ends Plato 
thought that the family with its individual and private interests 
should be superseded by a larger group in which all interests should 
be shared; and, on the other hand, Aristotle held that for their 
achievement family nurture was supremely important. 

Though the concept of education developed in ancient Rome 
lacked the sense of personal freedom and therefore the high idealism 
that characterized the Greek concept, it did emphasize the develop- 
ment and, after a manner, the social significance of personality. As 
the Romans conceived education, its ultimate aims consisted in 
the production of citizens, soldiers, and heads of families who would 

"Stt Fetides’ ‘'Ftinesil Oration," Thucydides; Plato's Republic, V; and Aristotle’s 
IMitics (Jtwett tr.) , pp. 26-it6. 
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be guided in their behavior and in the performance of their duties 
by rigid adherence to certain virtues such as piety, modesty, firmness, 
courage, prudence, and earnestness. Responsibility for the inculca- 
tion of these virtues and also the development of habits of industry 
rested largely upon the parents, especially the mother, who as the 
constant companion of her children had particular opportunity to 
direct their education. Eminent Roman writers like Tacitus, Quin- 
tilian, Juvenal, Plutarch, and Horace take occasion to emphasize the 
educational function of the family and to criticize bitterly the parents 
who fail to discharge their educational responsibilities.® 

It was a great misfortune that, as a consequence of the decline and 
fall of Greek and Roman civilization, the entire Western world for 
centuries was deprived of the benefit of Greek and Roman educa- 
tional ideals. Had the attitude of Jesus toward the child and his 
concept of the supreme worth of the child, as reflected in the Gospels, 
really been understood by the early church, it would have sufficed 
to offset the loss suffered through the obscuration of Greek and 
Roman concepts. But the ideals of Jesus in regard to the family 
and the child, and the implications of these ideals, were not under- 
stood. Without doubt early Christianity did bring a new realization 
of the worth of children and their right to life for their own sake, and 
from the very outset the church unequivocally denounced the hor- 
rible practice of infanticide so prevalent in the ancient world. But 
through long centuries the church had no adequate educational 
program for the child, in fact did not believe in the educational 
process as a valid means of developing the possibilities of the child, 
but depended wholly upon baptism, the sacraments, and the miracle 
of redemption. Thus Augustine writing to Jerome declared that 
"every soul, even the soul of the infant, requires to be delivered 
from the binding guilt of sin.” “ As time passed and this view spread 
through the church, it was gradually shaped by various religious 
groups into the repellent dogma of original sin and infant damnation 
that was responsible for inhuman attitudes toward the child which 
endured until comparatively recent times.” 

• Tacitus, Dialogue Concerning Oratory; Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory; Juvenal, 
“Satire XIV”; Plutarch, The Training of Children; Hurace, Satires, I, vi. 

Apalogeticus, IX. 

“As a young man living in various New En^and communities, the writer met 
many people who daimed to have heard the doctrine of infant damnation piodaimed 
from the pulpit. 
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• 3 

Modem views o£ education for citizenship and democracy are 
rooted in the thinking of three great intellectual leaders who bridge 
the transitional years from the medieval to the modern period, and 
whose influence has lived on. The first of these was John Amos 
Comenius (1592-1670) , rated by a critic of high standing as “the 
most eminent figure in the history of European education” and as 
"the most penetrating writer on educational method whom the world 
has ever seen.” “ 

Comenius was a Czech by nativity and a bishop of a small Protes- 
tant sect known as the Moravian Brethren. Naturally, his educa- 
tional views were colored somewhat by the thinking of the religious 
group to which he belonged, but on the whole they were Christian 
and democratic and basically sound. For him one dominant idea 
must determine all educational practice. It was the idea that "the 
education of the child is analogous to the cultivation of a plant, 
because the child, like a plant, is a living organism that develops 
from within in response to the influences which operate from with- 
out. The action of teaching upon the child should be like the action 
of the sun and the rain upon a plant.” It should be a gentle process 
of "instilling knowledge” and “awakening understanding," and 
not, like so much teaching all through the centuries, an effort, often 
by means of cuffs and blows, to stuff knowledge into the mind. Such 
teaching is a ruinous waste both of labor and of time. 

And the purpose of education, fundamentally, is the development 
of intelligent co-operative fellowship. The brotherhood of man is 
not an idle phrase. It is the basic fact upon which all education rests. 
All people, whatever their race, country, social status, or sex, are 
equsdly members of one great human family and education serves 
its proper purpose only so far as it serves the needs and purposes of 
the whole family life. Therefore, in its spirit, education is thoroughly 
democratic. It must be for all, presenting to all the same opportu- 
nities and serving all alike. 

The "school of infancy,” with the contacts it represents, covering 
the first six years of the life of the child is to the mind of Comenius 
* the most important period in the whole process of education because 
it has a vital meaning for aU subsequent education. Later education 

8. $, lauiie. Macationai Opinion from the Renaissance, p. 157. 

See Meildejohn, Education Retween Two Worlds, pp. 13-25, for penetrating anal- 
ysis of tile cdutiational theory ot Comenius. 
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is not different in principle from education in the "school of in- 
fancy”; it does not represent a change of intellectual interest, but 
merely a change in the level of undei standing. In a profound sense 
all the studies of later life have their origin in the intellectual 
awakening that takes place in the “school of infancy.” 

John Locke (1632-1704) , a younger contemporary of Comenius, 
was the second of those leaders whose thinking helped to prepare the 
way for democratic education. In his religious thinking Locke, ap- 
parently, began with the same premises as Comenius, He believed 
in the same God, read the same Bible, and was just as pious as 
Comenius. He also shared the new learning that came with the 
opening of the modern period, emphasized the significance of child- 
hood training for later education, believed that the process of edu- 
cation should be natural and pleasurable and not forced and tortuous, 
and, on the whole, contributed substantially in preparing the way 
for modem views of democratic education and of a democratic 
community embracing all mankind. 

As Americans we greatly revere the memory of Locke because of 
his influence, filtered through the minds of Jefferson and other 
American leaders of the period, in shaping our political faith as 
embodied in the Declaration of Independence, And yet a closer 
scrutiny of Locke’s position shows that, in spite of definite pronounce- 
ments, which, in implication at least, point directly to an education 
that is democratic, and in spite of his Christian faith that postulates 
such an education, he himself had never achieved a clear and un- 
qualified democratic point of view. Thus, instead of one school and 
equal educational opportunity for all, he recommended two sets of 
schools and two educational programs, one for the children of the 
upper classes and and another for the children of the working poor.^® 
And in his Thoughts Concerning Education he warned parents of the 
upper classes against the danger of allowing their children to venture 
abroad to mingle with the “herd,” “ presumably the children of the 
lower classes. 

The third and most influential of these leaders was Jean Jacque 
Rousseau (1712-78) . Much of Rousseau’s thinking was quite in 
line with the thinking of Comenius and Locke, except that it was 
wholly free from any theological tinge or aristocratic bias. His social 

Comenius, Veskere spay, IV. 

” In a memorandum that he prepared In 1697 dealing ■with the reform of the 
Fo6r Law. 

John William Adamson, Edticational Writing* of John Loefu, sec. 70, p, S8, 
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outlook was thoroughly demoCTatic. To his mind all the problems 
of developing a political association on democratic lines, and devis- 
ing a system of education equal to the task of fitting men to partici- 
pate worthily in such a society, and to contribute intelligently to its 
ongoing, are problems that men have to face and to solve. No part 
of them can be left to God. The greatest of these problems is that of 
reconciling freedom with authority. Without freedom democratic 
society cannot exist, and it cannot exist without coercive power. The 
answer to that problem lies in developing democratic-minded people 
and a coercive authority that represents the general or collective 
will, and not merely the will of a single ruler or a small coterie at 
the top. Education, said Rousseau, must provide that answer; and in 
his he undertook, though not with complete success, to out- 

line a scheme of education covering the whole period of life from 
birth to the age of twenty, which would provide that answer. The 
entire scheme, or process, at every stage is the same in principle in 
that it aims to fit the individual to true personality in an organized 
democratic society. 

In summary, these views of education for citizenship and democ- 
racy which are rooted in the thinking of Comenius, Locke, and 
Rousseau, but as yet only imperfectly comprehended except by a 
small minority even in democratic societies, are: (1) that children 
and youths are to be regarded as living organisms, which, like plants, 
develop from within in response to influences from without; (2) 
that education should be a gentle and pleasurable process of instill- 
ing knowledge and awakening understanding and not an effort by 
methods of coercion to force knowledge into the mind; (3) that 
from birth through every stage of life education is the same in prin- 
ciple, that any change from one stage to another is not a change of 
intellectual interest but merely a change in the level of imder- 
standing; (4) that all studies which engage the attention of man 
from birth to the grave really begin with the intellectual awakening 
of the child; (6) that all true education is based upon the assumption 
that all people are members of one great human family and is, there- 
fore, democratic, serving all alike and presenting equal opportunities 
to all; (6) that its supreme purpose is to develop between individuals 
everywhere, without respect of race, country, sex, or creed, intelligent 
cooperative fellowship; and (7) that the great problem with which 

^’SUousseau a»8un>«ii that the basic principles o{ educatipn apply equally to both 
sexes. 
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education must be concerned and which it must solve is the recon- 
ciliation of individual freedom with social authority. 

This statement of educational concepts and principles makes it 
clear that because of the magnitude of the educational task it cannot 
be discharged by the family alone, but necessarily must be delegated 
in part to the school. This, however, should not make us blind to 
the supreme educational responsibility of the family or to the fact 
that education in the "school of infancy” has a bearing on all subse- 
quent education so important that it is indispensable. 

Obviously, the family that in any real sense contributes to demo- 
cratic society must itself be democratic and the training must be 
conducted on democratic lines and in a democratic atmosphere.^® 
Every remaining vestige of the autocratic patriarchism that once so 
generally dominated the family, subordinating both wife and child, 
must be swept away. It is a significant fact that in the current speech 
of the formidable autocratic nation, with which we have now con- 
tended in two great wars, both wife and child are still designated as 
things— dof Weib, das iTtnd— rather than personalities. Every vestige 
of that subordination, once tolerated by both church and state, must 
disappear, the tyranny of the father, like all other tyrannies, must 
be relinquished, wife and child must have their equal and proper 
place in a democratic home, the primacy of the wife and mother in 
the training of the children must be recognized, and the family life 
itself must become a real and effective agency in democratic nurture. 

But in emphasizing the rights of the child to recognition as a 
person, to freedom from tyranny, protection from every form of 
abuse, and decent care, the necessity for discipline and training in 
responsibility and in the fundamental moralities must not be ig- 
nored. Through the process of training in the "school of infancy” 
instinct must be replaced by morals, the habit of consulting reason 
instead of listening to the inclinations must be developed, and from 
control by the appetites, which is slavery, the child must learn 
through family discipline to rise to that obedience to law which is 
moral liberty. These moral disciplines, just as certainly as freedom 
from tyranny and abuse, and proper care, are rights of the child. A 
democratic outlook plus the moral disciplines, as Simeon Baldwin 
once suggested, do not in themselves constitute intelligent and effec- 
tive citizenship, or even the groundwork of that citizenship, but— 

" Thus Lycurgus ts reported to have said to a man who demanded the establishment 
of a democracy in Sparta, "Go, thou, and first establish demoaacy in thine own house- 
hold."— f’/nfarch, diap. xix. 
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and this is even more important— they are the ground underneath 
the groundwork of such citizenship. 

4 

At this point in the discussion we necessarily encounter the prob- 
lem of the incompetent family, a problem so complex that it can be 
treated here only in barest outline. The purpose of this chapter, it 
may again be observed, is not to discuss the whole subject of child 
education, but merely the contribution of the family toward the 
training of the child for effective citizenship. And yet training for 
citizenship is not something apart, but is inextiicable from the whole 
process of child education. 

Incompetent parents are not merely bad parents in the sense that 
they do not care for their children, neglect them, mistreat them, or 
desert them. The number of such parents, though far too large, is 
in the aggregate comparatively few. The vast majority of parents do 
care for their own children even though it may be in a way that is 
wholly blind and selfish. It is the great body of well-meaning but 
undiscerning parents who constitute a really serious problem lor 
democratic society. Recalling the figure of a ladder used by edu- 
cators^® to describe the various stages of education from infancy to 
maturity, it is evident that, however great the skill employed in 
fashioning the upper rungs, the ladder cannot properly subserve its 
purpose if the lower rungs are wanting or even if their fashioning 
is such as to make them insecure and worthless. This is only to say 
that the effectiveness of the whole process of education for citizenship 
and democracy depends very much upon the effectiveness of the 
family training of the child. In matters of the physical well-being of 
children, parents generally are learning to rely upon expert guidance. 
But in the development of individuality, character, social attitudes, 
and behavior, which are the bottom rungs of the ladder, scientific 
practice, as yet, is far from being general. Millions of fond American 
parents who sedulously make use of modem scientific methods in 
safeguarding the health of their children, when it comes to person- 
ality, character, social aptitude, and behavior befitting the democratic 
community adhere blindly to traditional standards, prejudices, and 
procedures. And the result, too often, is that when school age ar- 
rives, instead of having mounted the lower rungs of the ladder that 

**The "School of Infancy" (the first six years), the Vernacular School (6-12), _the 
liitin Sdiod (12-18), and the University (18-22), constitute the rungs in the 
ladder of education as Comenius saw it.— John Anlos Comenins, Sptnha, pp. 47-48. 
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reaches to social worth and effective -democratic participation, the 
child is just a little snob or pervert, unsocial, suspicious, fearful, 
unable to bear responsibility, disobedient, defiant of authority, con- 
tentious, antagonistic, given to delinquency, deeply engraved emo- 
tional states, or neuroses, which later education finds it exceedingly 
difficult to rectify. 

A slowly awakening consciousness of the plasticity of childhood 
and the failure of the average family to make the most of it for the 
development of socially minded children and potentially effective 
members of the democratic community has given us the kindergarten 
as an agency to supplement family training. The first public school 
kindergarten in America was established in 1873 on the rather lim- 
ited lines suggested by Froebel. In the subsequent years its adoption 
as a part of the public school system has made steady progress al- 
though, as yet, our American public school kindergartens do not 
enroll more than one out of every ten of the children who are 
eligible.®® 

In a highly suggestive study entitled "The Over-rated Child," 
Hermann Keyserling criticizes the kindergarten on two grounds: 
(1) that many promoters of the kindergarten believe that it is a 
better educator than the family, whereas it is meant only to supple- 
ment the family, and can achieve its primary purpose only through 
the closest co-operation with the family; (2) that the tendency of 
the kindergarten is socialization of the child at the expense of in- 
dividuality. “An articulated group consciousness,” he says, “is more 
easily evolved than an individual consciousness. . . . This explains 
why in the history of mankind we find articulated and well-grounded 
groups at a much earlier date than we find individualities. ... It is, 
therefore, essentially easy to socialize children,” but “the develop- 
ment toward individuality cannot possibly be furthered by socializa- 
tion,” ®® In other words, according to this critic, the emphcisis of the 
kindergarten upon the socialization of children necessarily is at the 
expense of training for individuality. But the criticism is not sub- 
stantiated by the facts, because in the well-ordered kindergarten of 
today “extensive use is made of scientific findings, and the emphasis 
is upon the all-round training of the child.” 

"“In 1938 there were approxlmatdy 7,300,000 children eligible for enrollincnt in 
kindergarten, inducting four- and five-year-olds Of this numher only 644,840 were 
actually enrolled, counting public and private kindergartens. 

‘^America Set Free, chap. v. 
pp. S33-3S. 

*• Sait, New Moriums for the Family, p. ?61. 
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A later development than the kindergarten as a means of supple- 
menting family training, and one that is still in the initial stage, is 
the nursery sdiool. The occasion for it is the fact that only children 
of the ages of four and five, those “at the outer age of the public 
school system,” are eligible for enrollment in the kindergarten, 
leaving a considerable and important gap, not covered by any proper 
educational provision, in the lives of many children. Cognizant of 
tlris fact, a group of Chicago mother, in 1916, formed a co-operative 
nursery school group in order to secure expert help in directing the 
training of their young children and at the same time to broaden 
their own experience. Following this initial experiment many private 
nursery schools have been established throughout the nation. A pro- 
vision of the Federal Relief program of 1935 authorized the estab- 
lishment of emergency nursery schools at public expense, and as a 
result 1,900 such schools with a registration of 55,000 children were 
established throughout the country, including a few in Puerto Rico. 
The action of the federal government has greatly strengthened the 
nursery school movement, resulting in a growing demand that it, 
also, be made a part of public school education. 

The danger that lurks in these provisions to supplement family 
training is that too many parents will accept the kindergarten and 
nursery school as adequate substitutes for the home and, therefore, 
will seek, too readily, to transfer the whole responsibility for the 
training of their children to these agencies. Observers, like Keyser- 
ling,^* who note a growing tendency in America to regard the kinder- 
garten and the nursery school as better educational agencies than the 
family declare that it is a fundamental mistake, that no outside school 
can take the place of the "family school.” The soundness of this 
position is fully recognized by discerning proponents of the kinder- 
garten and the nursery school, and determined efforts are now being 
made to relate these agencies closely with the family, to make them 
supplementary instead of substitutes. Parents’ conferences and home 
visits of teachers to discuss the problems of the children with the 
parents, especially with tlte mothers, are now becoming the rule. 
Such co-operative efforts contribute to the education of parents as 
well as to that of the children. Thus the kindergarten and the nursery 
school, conceived as agencies to stimulate a sense of parental re- 
sponsibility and to enlist an intelligent and active interest upon the 
part of the family in properly fashioning the first rungs of the “edu- 

•*See America Set "Bree, p. 383. 
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cational ladder," are vastly important democratic institutions. At 
whatever cost, they must be adequately equipped and multiplied to 
an extent that their benefits can be extended to the millions o£ 
American families now so palpably failing to discharge propeily 
their educational function.*® 


5 

Besides incompetent parents and the lack of adequate famil y 
training, the complex social life of today presents many other condi- 
tions which seriously interfere with the wholesome functioning of 
the family even when they do not disrupt it. The significance of the 
family in the building of democratic society is so fundamental that 
the correction of these conditions is of vital concern to the whole 
citizen body. No really intelligent believer in tlie democratic way of 
life can ignore them. Some of these conditions have been touched 
upon in previous chapters and therefore require only the briefest 
mention. 

The first is the failure to emphasize quality of population ratlier 
than size, and in consequence the current plaints over a falling birth 
rate, and the opposition of both government and church to the 
growing movement to encourage intelligent birth control. The old 
command "Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth"*® 
naturally appeals to autocratic governments anxious to maintain 
their position of advantage and to dominate by foice. The mass mar- 
riages of recent years promoted by Fascist Italy and the sexual 
promiscuity encouraged by Nazi Germany are entirely consistent 
with their policy of world domination. Democracy, however, must 
put its faith in good rather than in large populations. It must 
encourage rational calculation and the realization that population 
for population’s sake, or to support the rule of might, means un- 
speakable brutality. Democracy can never thrive where people are 
cheap. To encourage prudent people to act imprudently in the sup- 
posed interest of the nation is a call to cultural suicide and the 
perpetuation of barbarism. This does not necessatily mean that all 
the vagaries which gather about the word "eugenics" should be ac- 
cepted, but it does mean the encouragement of the freest study and 
discussion of the whole problem of achieving quality of population 
as against quantity, “better children even if fewer.” 

•'See Sait, op. eit., pp. 856-61. 

«Gea, 1:28. 

•' See Arthur J. Todd, democracy in Reconstruction, chap. ▼. 
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Another condition that mu$L be corrected is inadequacy of family 
income. Obviously the possibiUty of improving family life, in the 
case of millions of Americans, to the extent that it will become a 
social asset instead of a liability depends, largely if not wholly, upon 
economic readjustments. Migrating, unstable, tenement-dwelling, 
and propertyless people are not fit material out of which to build a 
worthy democratic society. And the extent of our problem in this 
respect is shown by the fact that nearly 60 per cent— according to 
some estimates, over 50 per cent— of the whole number of American 
families are, to all intents and purposes, propertyless and more or 
less unstable. 

A worthy democracy presupposes socially sufficient and fully re- 
sponsible families. Such families presuppose rational standards of 
living, and such standards imply adequate family income. Yet, until 
the outbreak of war, following the attack on Pearl Harbor, drove 
wages up, the income of 11,000,000 American families was little 
more than enough to provide the barest physical essentials, food, 
clothing, and shelter sufficient to maintain life and to keep people 
going, but not sufficient to guarantee the kind of family life that a 
really worthy democratic society requires. For America with her 
abundance to be content with a subsistence level for millions of 
her people is to rate life too cheaply for tlie building of a great 
democratic civilization.®® 

It is evident, indeed, if we pause to think of it, that many current 
social problems with which we are now tinkering— proper housing, 
wholesome living conditions, the emancipation of families from 
overcrowded tenements, dark cellars, the relief of overworked women 
in industry, and the rescue of exploited children— are more or less 
subsidiary. The primary problem to which they are all related is 
sufficient and dependable family income. The solution of that prob- 
lem will at least mitigate, if it does not wholly solve the others. 

One other consideration disruptive to wholesome family life, 
thereby helping to dry up the life stream that sustains democracy, 
must at least be mentioned. It is the increasing prevalence of divorce. 
Recently a county judge, still a young man, whose service on the 
bench could hardly have exceeded a dozen years, stated that he had 
already granted over twenty-five hundred divorces. That statement 
is sufficiently indicative of the extent of the problem; but it has been 
so generally discussed that little, if anything, that is worth while can 

“Obviously the solution for the problem of adequate family Income goes hack to 
the problem of economic lekdjusmumt, which is discussed in Chapters Vni, DC, XI, 
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be added.2® Doubtless the passage of uniform divorce laws through- 
out the nation, and laws that make divorce far more difficult— tli at 
would make it impossible for any judge to grant twenty-five hundred 
divorces— would help a little, but it would not solve the problem. 

Not long ago a well-known American writer passed away; and 
among his effects were a few notes about his father and mother, 
whom he affectionately designated "papa” and “mama.” Their in- 
herited beliefs and traditions, he said, were utterly incompatible, 
so much so that even as a “tadpole” he knew they should never have 
married. He had often wondered why their courtship had failed to 
disclose the fact that they were alien to each other, and would always 
remain alien because each cherished a pattern of life that could not 
be reconciled with the pattern cherished by the other. But, said the 
author of the notes, both mama and papa were persons of high prin- 
ciple and character, both had inherited a worthy family tradition, 
and they loved each other; and so they lived together to a ripe old 
age, papa surviving mama by only a year. And sometimes, I think, 
concluded the author of the notes, they had a glorious happiness 
about which a boy would not know. 

High principle, character, and worthy family traditions— here, and 
nowhere else, lies the real solution of the divorce peril.®” We are still 
a young nation witli exaggerated concepts of freedom which often 
mean nothing more than the right to follow personal whims without 
respect to other considerations. And, moreover, we represent a great 
mixture of racial, nationalistic, religious, economic, and political 
concepts, traits, characteristics, idiosyncrasies, and curiosities which 
we are in the process of reconciling and blending in a democratic 
family and social order. And we have made great progress. Give 
us time for wisdom to ripen, for proper standards of character to 
develop, for worth-while family traditions to grow, and some- 
day we will discover— it may be quite suddenly and unexpected- 
ly— that the divorce peril, like the German U-boat peril of 1942, has 
become relaxed and is no longer a real threat to America. And per- 
haps nobody except a few antiquarians will know why, or care to 
inquire. 

"The magnitude of the problem of divorce is show* hy the feet that out of 
(approximately) a million marriages that occur annually in the United Slates, one 
in every six ends in divorce.— S. H. Britt. Social Psychology of Modem Life, p. 830. 

" An able critic objects that this proposed solution of the problem is too simple. Is 
the devdopment of high principle, character, and worthy femily traditions really 
simple? Perhaps the process of such devdopment may be hastened somewhat by wise 
Ig gfa^an’Ati, but certainly legislation is not the whole answer to the problem of divorce. 
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Chapter XV 

What the School Should Contribute 


The Democratic State both rules and teaches, both commands and explains; 
it coerces, but it also submits the case to the intelligence of those whom it 
coerces. The school house is a public building co-ordinate with the city hall, the 
court house and the capitol. The school teacher and the policeman walk side by 
side, each bearing a commission from the same sovereign authority. 

What is the relation between this ruling and this teaching? ... Is what the 
teacher does merely a subtle form of the same activity that goes on in a sheriff’s 
office? Or, on the other hand, does the teacher contribute something to the 
meaning of sovereignty itself? —George A. Coe 


1. The Civic Education Under Authoritarianism Versus Edu- 
cation FOR Citizenship 

2. Evidence of Progress in the Content and Tone of Mate- 
RUL AND Methods 

3. Supplementing the Teaching Program of the Pubuc 
School with Training in Democratic Action 

4. The Contribution of the College 

6. Relating the Essential Purpose of the College to Demo- 
cratic Concepts 

6. The College Program for Education in Citizenship 


In the democratic state the school has emerged as the chief agency 
of education for citizenship, overshadowing the familyi the church, 
and the patriotic groups of many different types. Young citizens in 
the most impressionable years of their lives enter the schools and 
remain there for long periods of time. Integrated programs of edu- 
cation for citizenship, including the elementary school, the high 
school, and the college, would, in the course of a single generation, 
give us a citizenry belter equipped to direct the affairs of state and 
to safeguard the nation against political obsessions, maladjustments, 
and deformities than any previous American generation has provided. 

It is evident, hoover, that the school cannot be highly effective 
in educationg for citizenship unless it is supported by a commi^ity 
morale that springs from a genuine sense of the social and political 
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values that democracy represents.^ But if the school and the commu- 
nity are not too far apart in their concepts of what constitutes 
essential citizen behavior, the school, without doubt, is capable of 
wielding an incalculable influence in stimulating the ideals, creating 
the sense of values, determining the attitudes in the interest and for 
the vindication of which democratic government and the state itself 
exist. 

The function of the school, moreover, must not be regarded, either 
by the school itself or by the community, as only that of instruction, 
because democratic society is never static. It is always a “becoming” 
and not merely a “become"; and therefore tlie school should function 
not only as a teaching agency but for research, inquiry, discovery, 
and for the revaluation of democratic social and political experience. 

1 

All modem states, of whatever character, are accustomed to use 
the school as an agency, if not as the chief reliance, for the advance- 
ment of their particular purposes and ends. In the case of the au- 
thoritarian states, the function of the school as regards political 
education is conceived to be the fostering of manners, morals, and 
attitudes befitting subjects and to stimulate a patriotism that means 
loyalty to the existing political regime. Nationalistic traditions are 
built up and shaped by vested authorities with the view of serving 
their own aims.® Thus in the German system of education under the 
monarchy the staatlich, or civic, element, in the sense indicated, 
occupied a place of prime importance. The dignity and majesty of 
der Stoat, its legal significance and authority, the prestige of the 
reigning monar^, the skill and permanence incorporated by the 
sovereign in public administration, and similar factors were blended 
in a national tradition that was sedulously inculcated by the school. 
And this in general is the pattern of civic education that authori- 
tarian states have followed, though ordinarily with less skill and 
effectiveness than was exhibited under the German system. 

The conversion of the German, Italian, and Russian monarchial 
systems into totalitarian states has meant only an extension of 
authoritarianism under different forms and procedures, and in dif- 
' ferent hands. No change of principle in the systems of civic education 
that existed in these states was needed, and in fact no fundamental 

^ A diSBodt problem, stilt unsolved, is to secure through democratic processes com- 
petent s<^odl board personnel, 

*See Merrisim, The Making of CUitent, pp. 128-80. 
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change took place. There was necessary reconstruction of tradition 
to fit new situations, more drastic in 'Russia® than in Germany and 
Italy. There were also new emphases corresponding to the particular 
ideologies of communism, fascism, and nazism and intensification of 
effort in order to indoctrinate whole populations with these ideolo- 
gies, but in character totalitarian education remained authoritarian 
with the ultimate aim of regimenting individuals and reducing 
to the status of cogs in a system that operates like a machine. In 
discharging the enormous task involved in the imposition of their 
respective ideologies, all the totalitarian nations made intensive use 
of the school, with results which provide a startling and convincing 
demonstration of the potency of the school in molding the lives of 
the young for illegitimate as well as legitimate ends. 

Because citizenship is the bond of union in the democratic order 
and political authority works from the bottom up, education for 
citizenship necessarily differs fundamentally from civic education 
under authoritarianism. “Citizenship” is the key word of democracy 
because it indicates the place and function of individuals under a 
system of control in which they figure as units and not merely as 
pawns.^ This system is labeled “democracy”; but it is not to be 
construed merely as a form of government, or a congeries of inalien- 
able rights declared in a charter and particularized in a body of law. 
These are but manifestations of democracy, which must not be 
confused with its essential principle. That principle is recognition 
of the moral kinship of people: the inherent dignity and worth of 
all mankind, single or in mass, as individuals or as racial, nationalis- 
tic, religious, economic and social groups. Fundamentally, therefore, 
democracy is collective effort to build a social order on the basis of 
human dignity and worth, and to develop institutions of government, 
business, education, religion, and domestic life which function not 
as ends in themselves but as agencies to promote the “good life” in 
the fullest measure for all. 

Obviously the function of citizenship in democracy is so basically 
important that it must be discharged in some manner if the demo- 
cratic state is to operate at all, or what is more, if it is to exist But 
the adequate discharge of that function calls for a worthy under- 

* In Russia much o£ the old monaichial tiadition had to be disposed of in order 
to build up a new proletarian tradition, bat more recently there are indications that 
Russia is turning to lier older tradition for material that can be used In shaping the 
Soviet State.-William Henry Chamberlin, "The Source of Russia’s Strength,” Harper's 
Magfizine, March 1943. 

*See Chapter I. pages 15-16. 
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Standing of the basic social and spiritual content of citizenship; for 
good will and control of selfish instincts; for reasoned as against 
prejudiced judgments and actions; for high standards of personal and 
social ethics; for a genuine and well-proportioned sense of the en- 
during values represented in the great democratic postulates, lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity, justice, humanity; for a greater devotion 
to the "general welfare” than any other type of political association 
implies; for an intelligent grasp of the complex problems with 
which democratic society must deal; for a capacity to contribute to 
the thinking of the democratic community and thus to help to form 
the public opinion that is the motive power of democratic organiza- 
tion; and for a sufficient knowledge of the forms, functions, processes, 
and procedures of democratic government to qualify the citizen to 
form intelligent judgments and to participate effectively in the work 
of government. On first thought it may appear somewhat "starry- 
eyed” to find these implications in “citizenship," a word that is used 
so carelessly; but due reflection will show that they are real and not 
imagined— that it is only as citizens, individually and collectively, 
make progress and achieve competence in these directions that the 
democratic state can realize its possibilities and justify its hopes. All 
these implications, therefore, represent the proper and necessary 
goals of education for citizenship. 


2 

Unfortunately, the schools of modem democratic states, on the 
whole, have not taken the trouble properly to analyze and appraise 
the concept of citizenship, or to fashion the goals of education for 
citizenship, or to work out adequate educational programs to achieve 
those goals. Thtas in England, which possesses the richest political 
background from which to draw material, it is evident that an 
adequate program of popular education for citizenship has not yet 
been devised. Hitherto the obstacle to such a program was the fact 
that England was ruled by a form of social aristocracy in which 
wealth and hereditary tradition were skillfully and effectively min- 
gled.® This aristocracy provided, and to a great extent still provides, 
the standards of education. Indications, however, that look toward 
' drastic revision of the English system are now in evidence.® Postwar 
reconstruction will doubtless bring that/revision. 

* See Meniasi. op. tit., pp. 14fl-42. 

* The New Education Bill passed by the British Fatliment is a long st^ toward 
genuine education tor citiaenship. 
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In France, up to the outbreak of. the war in 1939, educational 
effort in the interest o£ the Republic was intensive but not on the 
lines or for the goals that a sound program of education for citizen- 
ship implies. Its material was more or less a compound of political, 
religious, linguistic, military, economic, and social traditions fash- 
ioned by peculiar and often fortuitous circumstances, and preserved 
and synthesized by leading French writers.^ And the use of this 
material for civic ends looked to the inculcation of the spirit of 
French nationalism, the promotion of loyalty, in the sense of ardent 
devotion to the state and the spirit of compliance and obedience. 

In the United States, until within recent years, education for citi- 
zenship as conceived by the public school has not differed greatly in 
character from the French system. Its chief note has been “glorifica- 
tion of the nation, with a minimum of reflective analysis.” * In the 
words of George A. Coe, 

The dominant tone of the material that is put before our young citizens 
is that of jingoistic nationalism. There are noteworthy exceptions, note- 
worthy because they are more true to fact, and more revealing as to the 
questions that thinking citizens must decide. But for every one of the 
sober, educative texts used by the schools, there are a dozen or a score 
which are recklessly nationalistic.® 

Similarly, a distinguished group of public school educators, meet- 
ing in 1932, reported that the textbooks in history and other sub- 
jects used for education in citizenship in most of the public and 
private schools of tire United States still reflect, more or less, the 
distortions of wartime propaganda, and the propaganda of interested 
groups controlling national policies.^^® 

That tremendous advance in the content, tone, and method? of 
education for citizenship, largely as a result of the work of the 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association, a com- 
mission of the American Historical Association, and a few outstand- 
ing educational leaders, has been made by the public school since 
1952 is now fully stubstaniiated. A notable report of the N.E.A., in 
the form of a case book of programs now in use by various schools 

’ See C. J. H. Hayes, France, pp. 26 fl. 

* Merriam, op. cit., p. 388. 

* Education for Ctttxenship, p. 65. 

“ At a tnopu’ng of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association. 

» Notably George A. Coe, George S. Counts, and Merle Curti, 
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throughout the nation, provides concrete and convincing proof of 
that advance, an advance that is all the more remarkable and prom- 
ising because it has taken place in the brief space of a dozen years. 

The cases cited in the report show that a great variety of experi- 
mental courses in citizenship education are being offered by the 
more progressive schools in many states of every section of the Union. 
These courses stress six main topics: (1) the meaning of democracy 
and citizenship, (2) civil liberties, (3) the dignity and worth of the 
individual in the democratic state, (4) economic trends and prob- 
lems, (5) the common welfare, and (6) democratic political insti- 
tutions and processes 

Thus a course presented by one school gathers about the “Amer- 
ican Tradition.” In the political field, the course deals with the 
extension of the franchise, the reform spirit in political parties, and 
institutions designed to give greater popular control; in the economic 
field, with the distribution of income and the extent to which eco- 
nomic life is subject to social control; in the social field, with the 
measure of equality of opportunity among different economic groups 
and races and between the sexes, with social responsibility for the 
unfortunate, and with protection of individual rights. And in gaug- 
ing the general character of American tradition, with its individualis- 
tic and collective emphases, the course considers American tolerance 
concerning religion, race, and nationality and weighs American 
progressivism and conservatism. 

A course in another school is entitled “The American Drama"; 
and its goals include a study of individual liberty, equality of oppor- 
tunity, contributions of racial and national groups to American 
culture, and the American ideal of tolerance. The course throughout 
is a skillful mingling of current problems with historical trends and 
of contemporary literature with the great documents of our demo- 
cratic tradition. 

In another school a course^® is designated “Democracy in Action.” 
Its emphases are upon the development of democracy in the school 
for the solution of school problems, the growth of constitutional 
democracy in the United States, democratic practices and theories of 
the colonial era, formation of the Federal Constitution, the growth 

See Learning the Ways of Democracy, Policies Cosunission, NJEA-, pp. 45-46. 

“^The PWdstoQ School, New York CSty. 

history dass in a high school of Tulsa, Okla. 

*• The Eugene (Ore.) High School. 
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of democracy under the Constitution, and participaCion in the 
political life of the city, state, and nation. 

In another school the course is a survey of "Democracy and Its 
Competitors,” which notes the background of the struggle between 
democracy and dictatorship; compares democracy with nazism, fas- 
cism, and sovietism; and presents important governmental features 
of the United States, England, France, Germany, Italy, and Russia. 
The students study business, agriculture, and labor, education and 
religion, under democracy and dictatorship: the role of press and 
radio in modern governments; communism, fascism, and nazism in 
the Western Hemisphere; and how to conserve and improve democ- 
racy in tlie United States. 

In a few schools^’ a course on the civil liberties is offered, which, 
with variations, deals with the development of Anglo-Saxon- 
American liberties as embodied in the Magna Charta, the Petition 
of Rights, the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of Rights, and 
similar documents; civil liberty as personal and property rights; 
repression of civil rights in America by such means as the Alien and 
Sedition Laws, the chattel slavery of the nineteenth century, court 
decisions against labor, the Know-Nothing party, the Ku-Klux Klan; 
recent restrictions of liberty, as in the Tom Mooney, Herndon, and 
Scotsboro cases, the applications of Georgia's Insurrection Law, the 
activities among the sharecroppers, the resort to martial law in Terre 
Haute; the status of civil liberties in the democracies and under 
communism, socialism, and fascism; and the relation of civil liberty 
to public opinion. 

Gathered from other schools, both East and West, and described 
in impressive outline, are courses that emphasize the dignity and 
worth of the individual; social living; human values; the rights and 
responsibilities of minority groups; citizen responsibility and current 
economic problems; the problems of social welfare; social conflict 
and co-operation; social security, housing, crime problems; political 
institutions and processes. 

These and many other courses described at length in the Case 
Book of the N.E.A. commission show impressively the changing ap- 
proach to the problem of citizenship education that is developing in 
our public schools. Taken as a whole they indicate great advance, ' 
but they do not constitute a comprehensive and integrated program 
of education for citizenship. Obviously, not a few of the courses— in 

“Theodore Rooserdt School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

” Notably, hig^i schools in Cleveland, Ohio; Rochester, N. y,j and Schenectady, N. Y. 
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view of the immaturity of the students to whom they are offered, the 
limited time given to them, and their failure to take account of the 
more significant features of citizenship— appear somewhat preten- 
tious. Furthermore, it must be kept in mind that the schools offeiing 
such courses represent only a small fraction of the total. Neverthe- 
less, these courses, with scarcely an exception, represent invaluable 
experimentations in education for citizenship which cannot fail to 
influence profoundly the character of the public school program. 

3 

If the teaching program of the public school is to be highly effec- 
tive in the making of competent citizens, it must be supplemented 
with training in democratic living. The thinking of the students in 
regard to the concepts of citizenship must find expression in forms 
of action. The responsibilities of citizenship must be assumed and 
not merely “talked about.” 

A pertinent criticism of the public school is that its discipline, 
for the most part, has always been despotic in character and out of 
line with democratic concepts and processes, and that in consequence 
any instruction about self-government has been offset very largely 
by the atmosphere in which the school operates and the students 
necessarily live. The presumption here— and it seems entirely valid— 
is that the only really effective way to prepare our youths for demo- 
cratic association is for them to engage in it. And public school life 
under wise guidance presents such an opportunity. It has within 
itself all the conditions necessary to create a "laboratory” in which 
democratic principles can be tested in ways that create patterns of 
behavior for future years and for the larger and more complex 
relationships of the democratic community. 

All thoughtful Americans want to increase American social co- 
hesion. However, they hold two contradictory concepts of how this 
is to be accomplished, concepts which in some way must be recon- 
ciled. According to one of these concepts, the way to overcome 
factional divisions and to bring about the unification of American 
society is to enlarge the scope and to increase the number of mechan- 
ized conformities. This concept, rooted in the despotic atmosphere 
' and discipline of the public school and strengthened by the regi- 
menting habits engendered by two great wars, is responsible for the 
steady increase of arbitrary directives which now affect, and at times 
threaten to stifle, American democracy. 

The other concept emphasizes the possibility of increasing demo- 
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cratic social unity by improving the quality, range, and emphasis of 
self-determination through processes* of education which are really 
democratic in spirit and practice as well as in objective. Democratic 
society, as a matter of course, must operate under social directives, 
but the thing that makes democratic society democratic is the fact 
that the judgments of individual citizens and groups determine 
democratic purposes and aims; and social directives are democratical- 
ly and not arbitrarily imposed, and thus are also in consonance with 
democratic purposes and aims. 

This is only to say that human nature has a capacity which the 
school as a consciously functioning part of the whole scheme of the 
American democratic system must develop. The American public 
school is in fact a phase or segment of the American democratic state, 
and the sovereignty of the state is always present in the school 
whether it is recognized or not. As such, it must be conducted in a 
manner that is compatible with the character of the state. Mainte- 
nance of a despotic atmosphere in the school and reliance upon a 
despotic system of discipline are in effect denials of the democratic 
character of the state. This does not mean that school administrators 
and teachers must abdicate their proper authority. Nor does it mean 
that a system of self-government in imitation of the externals of the 
state should be set up in the school. It does mean, however, that with- 
in the limits of state sovereignty present in the school, conscious mu- 
tuality of self-determination, and responsibility among adminis- 
trators, teachers, and pupils should be built up. Those factors of sov- 
ereign control residing in school officials and teachers that cannot be 
transferred should be explained and tactfully asserted, but outside of 
these factors conscious mutuality should be established and shared to 
the extent of the mental capacity of the pupils of the different 
grades.^* 

4 

No less important than the contribution of the public school to- 
ward the preparation of American youths for effective citizenship is 
the contribution of the college, including the undergraduate depart- 
ment of the university and the teacher training school. Though the 
public school necessarily is, and must remain, our chief reliance for 

** See Coe, pp, cit,, pp. 38-44 

The Case Bopk in Cwie Education by the PoUdes Gonunlsslon of the N.E.A. shows 
extensive experunentation in public schools that looks toward the substitution of a 
rational system of '‘sdf-govemment" for the despotic discipline that hitherto was so 
general. 
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such education in ihe case o£ an overwhelming majority of our 
youths, we must not on that account minimize or lose sight of the 
particular and vastly important contribution that institutions of 
higher education can and should naake. Obviously the effectiveness 
of citizen training in the public school will depend largely upon the 
! competence of teachers to shape and to administer an adequate pro- 
gram that looks definitely to such an end. For the college to under- 
take to supply such teachers would fulfill, in part at least, what is 
clearly a chief function of the college in the democratic state, that is, 
to provide competent leadership. A favorite notion of Thomas Jeffer- 
son was that a wise democratic society would search out its intel- 
lectually superior young people and give them opportunity for 
higher education in order to prepare them for competent democratic 
leadership. Such a purpose for college education is entirely valid. It 
gives the college a real part to play in shaping the course of democ- 
racy and supplies social motive for support of the college. 

The college, to be sure, is a complex institution representing various 
related purposes which in correlation declare its total aim. Broadly speak- 
ing these purposes are intellectual, personal, spiritual, social, political, 
scientific, tedmilogical, vocational, cultural, and avocational. In the na- 
ture of things we cannot help being bound by reciprocal responsibilities 
that arise out of our entire associated life, and the college must take 
account of these responsibilities and provide the intellectual tools and the 
moral climate by reason of which structural improvement in organized 
living can be more rapidly invented and applied to the end that all insti- 
tutions shall contribute more certainly to the good life.i® 

Basic in the total aim of the college is the purpose to develop 
capacity in the student to think, to reason, and to evaluate, and not 
merely to accumulate information^ the capacity to assess the values 
of life and to determine what men should be and do, and not merely 
to discover what the world is and does. ^ 

For centuries of Western civilization education in the liberal arts 
■was conceived primarily as cultivation through discipline of the 
intellectual powers; as the development of speculative capacity, crit- 
ical judgment, quickened insight; power in practical affairs to make 
_ disinterested inquiry; the ability to distinguish between means and 
ends; the urge to seek and to use knowledge for unselfish ends. The 
traditional instrumentality used by the college to achieve these ends 

Ordway Tead, New Adventures in Democracy, dwp, ii. Th* above is an abbre- 
viated rather than an exact reproduction of the textual statement. 
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was firsthand contact with the books of the greatest thinkers of our 
Western culture, together with a careful study of the classical lan- 
guages and literature and of mathematics. The departure of the 
modern college from these curricular standards has seemed to man y 
a great educational loss.®® It is evident, however, that no generation 
has a right to select for future generations the tools that must be used 
in the processes of a liberal education. But in remaking the college 
curriculum, which is merely a process of selecting educational 
tools, serious mistakes may easily occur. Thus it is now generally 
recognized that the elective system as at first conceived and widely ad- 
ministered was a mistake, because it permitted too great latitude 
for the immature student to select the studies he liked best ox thought 
would serve him best. This fault, however, is being corrected by the 
adoption of the group system of electives, since to a great extent it 
substitutes faculty choice of studies for student choice. Properly 
administered, the group system should serve a disciplinary purpose 
quite as well as did the system of the old-fashioned college. 

5 

In the democratic state the purpose of the college to promote in- 
tellectual discipline and to create the capacity for value judgments 
must definitely be related to democratic concepts, ideals, and aspira- 
tions, as well as to democratic forms and processes. So indispensable 
to effective citizen action, and therefore to the proper functioning 
of the democratic state, are intelligent evaluation of the democratic 
ideal and its implications that the development of student capacity 
to make such evaluations should be a main concern of the college in 
a democracy. Hitherto, so far as the college has attempted to deal 
at all with the problem of education for citizenship, it has put too 
much emphasis upon the externals and complexities of political or- 
ganizations, governmental forms, mechanisms, processes, and too 
little emphasis upon the values, functions, and responsibilities of 
citizenship. It is true, of course, that effective citizenship implies a 
working knowledge of political externals, just as the driver of an 
automobile must have a working knowledge of the principles of 
automotive transportation. But it is evident that detailed knowledge 
of the intricacies of government in dealing with the complex prob- 
lems of American society is no mcne necessary for effective citizenship 
than is a detailed knowledge of carburetion, ignition, lubrication, 

See Barr, "The Education of Eree Men,” The Neii> Republic, Aug. SI, IS^. 
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transmission, or the cooling system necessary in order to drive an 
automobile. 

“Liberty,” said Montesquieu, “can consist only in the power o£ 
doing what we ought to will." What the savant evidently had in mind 
was the power guaranteed by government to do what we ought to 
will. But that, observes an astute analyst, raises some pertinent 
questions. What advantage to have such a guarantee if, as citizens, 
we do not know or have any intelligent judgments about what we 
ought to will? What advantage to us as citizens that the Constitution 
guarantees to us the right and the freedom to worship God if we 
have no God to worship; or the right to assemble freely to criticize 
the government if we lack adequate standards by which to judge the 
actions of government; or what advantage that a free press is guar- 
anteed if neither editors nor people comprehend the ends that a free 
press should subserve? Our constitutional framework does not teach 
us how to form value judgments or to make decisions. That is the 
task of education; and should education fail the citizen in this re- 
spect, a democratic framework of government would be without 
meaning.*! 

Thus the great objective of education for citizenship is to create 
citizen understanding of the real aims of the democratic state and to 
secure unity of purpose in promoting those aims. Otherwise the state 
becomes a “shifting, whirling collection of pressure groups, of fac- 
tions and parties in the baser sense.” ** Government becomes not a 
collective effort to achieve "the good life” for all but a mere con- 
glomeration of private interest activities. Hence education for citi- 
zenship must stress the ideals, values, functions, and responsibilities 
of citizenship, and not merely the mechanisms and processes of 
government. The roots of the democratic state are embedded in 
the ethical nature of man. Its motive power is reason, and not force; 
its vigor, progress, and endurance as a democratic slate depend upon 
community of etliical ideals expressed in institutions, not the least 
important of which is the liberal arts college, 

6 

In character and aim a college program of education for citizenship 
' necessarily corresponds in its important features to the program of 
the public school except that it should be administered on a higher 
level and be far more rigorous. And like the public school program 

**See 3aiT, loc. eft TIds passage is a sumsiaTy o{ Mr. Bart's atgument. 

'* M^kl^ohn, Education JBettueen Two ’Worlds, p. 1?8. 
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il should be integrated with the entire program o£ the institution 
and particularly with the social science courses. Thus in a mid- 
western college, over a period of eight years (1931-39) the following 
experimental courses were offered: (1) A course in “Competent 
Citizenship,” which dealt with the evolution and meaning of citizen- 
ship; citizenship experiments in the ancient and in the modem 
worlds; the incubation of citizenship in America; the assumption of 
natural citizen competence; the function of citizenship in the demo- 
cratic state; the voting process and its problems; the basic philosophy 
of citizen ideals and values; the creation of a citizenry. In connection 
with the course were required readings from the writings of the 
master social thinkers; Plato, Aristotle, Locke, Montesquieu, T. H. 
Green, Bernard Bosanquet, Sir Henry Jones, F, N. Bradley, Bene- 
detto Croce, H. J. W. Hetherington, L. T. Hobhouse, M. P. Follet, 
William E. Hocking, Norman Wilde, and others. (2) A course in 
“American Civil Liberty,” which dealt with classical definitions of 
civil liberty; “what civil liberty means in the modern democratic 
state"; “English sources of American liberty”; the process of estab- 
lishing civil liberty in America; religious liberty as a civil right; 
liberty of expression; security of person and property; fair penal 
trial and just punishment. (3) A course in contemporary political 
thought, which in character was a course in comparative ideologies 
rather than in comparative governments. (4) A history course which 
in character was an analysis of democratic developments from the 
American Revolution and the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
to the present time. 

All these were junior and senior courses. They were preceded in 
the freshman and sophomore years by the customary courses in 
European and American history and American government, and a 
one-sepiester survey course in the history of the English constitution. 
And these were correlated with two other junior and senior courses, 
in municipal government and administration, and in American- 
world policies; and with other courses in the fields of economics and 
sociology. These courses were elective, but were allowed to count 
toward die required number of hours for history and political science 
majors and minors, and for minors in other social science depart- 
ments. With the exception of the first year, when the courses were' 
being inaugurated, they commanded a growing student interest 
until eventually class enrollments became too large for effective 
class administration. 

In connection with these courses, activities outside the classroom 
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were organized for the purpose of providing experience in the use 
of proper group metliods; to stimulate collective citizen thinking, 
the formation of collective judgments, decisions, and actions so 
necessary in the democratic community; and to encourage vigorous 
co-operative efforts to promote the common welfare. For the direc- 
tion of these activities a Students’ Citizen Council, open to all stu- 
dents of citizenship and related courses, was organized. Member- 
ship in the council was not compulsory, but in the grading of class- 
room work definite account was taken of attendance at its meetings 
and active participation in its work.^® The subjects chosen for dis- 
cussion at the meetings related, for the most part, to current local, 
national, and international problems of commanding importance 
and interest. The programs were arranged by the students, and meet- 
ings were conducted according to parliamentary usage. In order to 
heighten interest in these meeting, a plan for an occasional exchange 
of speakers to present the subject of the meeting was worked out 
with a group of several colleges within a limited region. It was found 
that a few meetings each year addressed by visiting student groups 
gave particulai interest and verve to the general discussion, so much 
so that reluctance to adjourn was often shown when the closing hour 
came. 

Some agency in the democratic community to promote citizen 
discussion for the purpose of clarifying public thinking and de- 
veloping that intangible force called public opinion, which is the 
vital breath of democracy, is indispensable. Without question, the 
free press, when it is free and not the voice of a self-interest class 
or group, and the radio, when it is not an instrument for spe- 
cial pleading, contribute substantially to these ends. But noth- 
ing can take the place of a meeting of citizens face to face in 
open discussion of the problems of the common weal. A college 
discussion organization such as described, coupled with well-planned 
citxzienship courses, cannot fail to be of immense service in equipping 
leaders and supplying techniques for the use of community dis- 
cussion groups. 

Other activities of the students’ council group, generaly in co- 
operation with a senior group projected in the community, resulted 
in (1) an investigation of the citizenship programs of the various 
high schools of the state and the issuance of a report;®* (2) a study 

** During the right-'pear period from 19S1 to 1939 the taembership of the council 
frost yeer to year ranged from 350 to 450, making a total tor the period of about 
3,0d0. the attendance at regular meetings, except in had weather, was aiways good. 

**ln replying ta the questionnaire, the superintendent of schools in one of the 
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of the traffic problems of the community, the listing of hazardous 
conditions amenable to correction, and the preparation of a petition 
with five thousand signatures requesting the city government to take 
cognizance of these conditions and to provide corrective measures; 
(3) the organization of a state-wide educational campaign looking 
to the improvement of the state system of penal and correctional 
institutions; (4) the arrangement of a joint meeting of the two 
houses of the state legislature for a discussion, under the leadership 
of a nationally known expert, of county reorganization; and (5) the 
conduct of a citizens’ forum, over a period of six years, that pre- 
sented speakers of national and international reputation to discuss 
American and world problems of pressing importance.®^ 

Other colleges and universities throughout the country, notably 
Syracuse University, the University of Oklahoma, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Stanford University, Yale University, the University 
of Toledo, the University of Chicago, and the University of Wis- 
consin, are placing special emphasis on education for citizenship. 
Many colleges, without organizing a citizenship program or offering 
special courses, are endeavoring to make a better use of customary 
courses, particularly social science courses, in the interest of training 
for citizenship. It is significant and encouraging that liberal arts 
institutions the country over are beginning to realize that if the 
democratic state is to survive in the modem world there must be a 
better trained citizenship and that in providing that training institu- 
tions of higher education have an important contribution to make. 
Doubtless, in due time, the experimental efforts of the colleges of 
the nation for better citizenship education will be tabulated and 
analyzed and the results adequately studied, so that more effective 
programs for such education will be worked out than any that have 
yet been devised. 

Teachers in general need to be enthused with the ideals and 
values affirmed by our democratic ideology: faith in the dignity and 
worth of the individual man as an end in himself; belief that it is 
better to be governed by persuasion than by coercion; that fraternal 
good will is more worthy than a selfish and contentious spirit; that 
in the long run all values are inseparable from the love of truth and 
the disinterested search for it; stnd that knowledge and the power it 

larger communities of the state said that his program for cituenship training was a 
good paddle adequatdy applied. Not a few answers were in a similar vein. 

•' These activities were of the nature of laboratory work and were linked with the 
fffprhiTi g of the classroom. They are not described as extracurricular, heause a college 
program tor education in dtizensbip is hot necessai&y confined to the dassroom. 
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infers should be used to promote the welfare and happiness of all 
len rather than to serve the interests of those individuals and 
lasses whom fortune and intelligence have endowed with temporary 
dvantage. These are the ends to be sought by education for citizen- 
hip. The high school and college programs are merely the tools, 
iiven a teaching personnel who really understand the aims and 
nds of education for citizenship, adequate tools will readily be 
ound.*« 
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chapter XVI 

Citizens’ Groups and Their Functions 


The citizens’ group is a wholesome democratic institution, for the accomplish- 
ment of democratically determined objectives. . , . The history of every hamlet 
and metropolis alike contains instances of beneficial legislation promoted, harm- 
ful legislation prevented, and administrative practices improved by local citi- 
zens' organizations. 

Every citizens’ group has a prospectus of some kind, and the self-portrait 
painted there often fails to recount defeats and disappointments. But the signifi- 
cant thing is that there have been victories. —Howard M. Kline 


1. The Welter of Citizens’ Organizations 

2. Needed Differentiations 

3. Examples of Bona Fide Groups Operating on a National 
Scale 

4. Varieties of Local Groups and the New Trends 

5. Needed Realignments 


In the democratic state, where political authority resides in the 
citizen body and citizen opinion is the motive power, citizen or- 
ganizations are both natural and necessary. They are units for the 
formulation and the mobilization of citizen opinion and for the 
tianslation of opinion into action. Government today on every level 
represents great technicalities and complexities before which the 
average citizen as an individual is well-nigh helpless. Whether these 
intricacies are beyond the competence of the ordinary citizen to form 
judgments has been a much-disputed question. Democracy, however, 
proceeds upon the faith that they are not beyond his competence, 
or at least such competence can be developed. Citizens’ organizations 
are at once an expression of democratic faith and an essential feature 
of the democratic process in promoting competence. As previously 
shown,^ a large, if not preponderant, number of citizens lac3c dynainic 
political interest and are therefore politically inactive even ■when 
the most vital public issues must be decided. Citizens* organizations 

*In Chapter V. 
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operate upon the assumption -that the basic cause of this lack of 
interest is lack of trustworthy information, and that through asso- 
ciated effort such information can readily be obtained and utilized 
in ways that will promote interest understanding, a sense of responsi- 
bility, and a desire to participate worthily in the work of government. 

1 

A well-informed writer ia. The Annals^ calls attention to the 
"welter" of citizens* organizations that now exist, organizations to 
change government, and to keep government as it is; to get govern- 
ment to do things and to keep government from doing those same 
things; organizations of public officials, of politicians, of teachers, 
of students, of researchers, of taxpayers, of bondholders; organiza- 
tions with limited programs, which cover merely the problems of the 
local community, or with a specific objective and a nation-wide 
program, such as tlie association to promote proportional representa- 
tion, or with such an objective and only a local program, such as the 
neighborhood improvement associations. In addition to these are 
the numerous women’s and men’s organizations of civic or semi-civic 
character, the various social service groups, and the many groups 
that spring up like mushrooms and as really disappear because the 
specific issue out of which they grew is solved and the interest in 
other issues is not strong enough to suggest a broadening of their 
programs. “In nearly every city, county, and village in the land,’’ 
says Mr. Jones, "there is some kind of civic agency— all too frequently 
many kinds. Each of these is cutting its orvn grass and paying no at- 
tention to its neighbor.” ® 

This chaos of citizen groups, all clamorous for public interest and 
support, is highly confusing and damaging when considered with 
reference to the effectiveness of worth-while groups which have a 
real claim on public interest that ordinarily would be recognized 
if it could be presented independently of the vast confusion with 
respect to citizens' organizations that is so general. Typical of an 
attitude widely shared is the answer of a well-knowra. businessman to 
a recent appeal of a reputable and responsible citizens’ organization 
, that for nearly a half century has promoted on a national scale a 
meritorious and highly successful program. "This work as you have 
described it,’’ he said to the representative of the organization, "looks 

* Howard P. Jone^ (secxetaxy ot the National Municipal League) , “Citizens' Groups, 
Tod oE Democracy," T/ie Annals of The American Academy — , September 1988. 

*lMd. 
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very good to me, but what about these other requests?” Thereupon 
he took from a folder nearly a score of letters and circulars, all of 
them appeals for the support of various citizens’ organizations, some 
of them local, others state wide or national in scope, and all pur- 
porting to represent valid and vitally important interests. “What,” 
he asked, “is a businessman to do about all these appeals? I am not 
willing to support any organization or cause unless 1 know that it is 
really important, and I just haven’t the time to investigate all t he se 
requests.” In many communities businessmen are attempting to solve 
this problem by some kind of concerted action. Thus, in a large 
Pacific Coast city many business interests— manufacturing, shipping, 
banking, wholesale and commission houses, department stores, drug- 
stores, and other retailing interests— are associated more or less 
strictly on a classified basis. Each group or a few groups in combina- 
tion maintain an ofiice and a secretary charged with the duty of in- 
vestigating the merits of each appeal and reporting his findings, with 
a recommendation, to the responsible heads of the various asso- 
ciated business interests.^ Such an arrangement, no doubt, may work 
both to the advantage of citizens’ organizations with a real claim 
on the public and to businessmen who are interested in supporting 
such agencies; on the other hand, it may work to the advantage of 
neither. It depends whoUy upon the competence of the secretaries 
who investigate the appeals. In the case, for example, of one of the 
business associations, in the instance cited, it was eventually brought 
to light that because of the prejudiced recommendations of a sec- 
retary many responsible businessmen had contributed regularly and 
substantially to the support of an organization that was wholly un- 
democratic, represented no legitimate citizen interests, and later was 
thoroughly discredited. 

Thus a welter of organizations, many of them inconsequential or 
spurious,® with their competing demands, necessarily works to the 
disadvantage of citizen organizations that are thoroughly sound in 
principle and vitally important as units to promote intelligent citi- 
zen thinking and effective co-operation in translating that thinking 
into action. Such organizations as the latter deserve public support, 
and most of them are more or less crippled by lack of it. Obviously 
the field of citizen organizations and programs should be cleared * 

* A very general practice is for the Chamber of Commerce to serve as a dearlng- 
house, especially in dealing with local appeals, 

• The derisive terms “do-gooders" and ''uplifters," sometimes indiscriminatdy used 
by the daily press doubtless were au^ested by the prevalence of groups with futile 
aims or hidden sinister purposes. 
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in order that public attention might center upon those organizations 
dedicated to and really serving the public interest. 

2 

To call the roll of the numerous groups that operate as citizens’ 
groups and to determine which are bona fide citizens’ agencies and 
whicli are not, which are entitled to public interest and support and 
which, should be viewed askance, would be an onerous task, too great 
for the limits of this discussion. A chief difficulty lies in the fact that 
sources of information about citizens* groups do not yield any sub- 
stantial agreement as to the proper norms for making such an ap- 
praisal. Ordinarily the concept is used so broadly that it includes any 
group whose membership is recruited from private citizens and whose 
professed purpose is a worthy human and social end. Thus patriotic, 
religious, fraternal, educational, social service, taxpayers’, research, 
manufacturing, trade, peace, youth, and numerous other groups are 
lumped together as citizens’ organiztaions. This indiscriminate use 
of the word "citizen” or “citizenship” as a label for almost every type 
of social organization is necessarily confusing to the public mind. 
It is a misuse of terms which are strictly political in their meaning, 
because “citizen” indicates the status and “citizenship” the funttions 
of people in forms of political association which they themselves 
originate and control, in which public policy is determined by the 
public will and government is the agency of the public to execute 
that policy. It follows, therefore, that bona fide citizens’ groups are 
groups of people organized as citizens primarily to further the legiti- 
mate purposes and aims of citizenship.® These purposes may be, in 
general, to promote more effective citizenship through carefully 
planned efforts to stimulate greater citizen interest, better informed 
and more careful citizen thinking, more intelligent and responsible 
citizen action; or, in particular, to consider proposed public policies 
with a view to creating informed opinion about them, or existing 
abuses of government on whatever level and the necessary corrective 
measures; or new techniques of administration to make govern- 
ment more efficient. 'The complexities of the modem democratic 
state that must be resolved by intelligent citizen opinion and action 
are countless in number. The proper functioning of citizens’ organi- 
zations lies within this vast and immensely important field. People, 

‘The labor tinion, the bankers' association, and similar groups may and pioperly 
do consider questions of political connotation; but in the very nature of things they 
think and speak as spedtd groups with special interests. 
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however, have other interests besides those which grow out of citi- 
zenship; they have religious, humanitarian, scientific, technological, 
professional, business, literary, fraternal, racial, recreational inter- 
ests, all more or less characteristic of the civilized community what- 
ever its form of political association. People naturally group them- 
selves on the lines of these interests, and such groups operating in 
a democratic society, especially educational and character-making 
groups, may have a real value for citizenship, but to save confusion 
they should be labeled according to their primary purpose and not 
designated as citizens’ groups. 

Thus classified, the number of groups, if we are to judge by rfiei r 
proclaimed objectives, belonging to the category of citizens’ organi- 
zations is overlarge in every democratic country— larger, proportion- 
ately, in the United States and France than in Great Britain, Switzer- 
land, and other democracies. Many of these, ostensibly patriotic 
groups motivated by the desire to conserve and to further democratic 
ideals and purposes, are in fact wholly reactionary in spirit, designed 
primarily to protect the ideology of propertied interests.’ Others 
are purely selfish private-interest groups, "which seek to disguise 
their real purposes by clothing their organization with the nicety of 
a citizens’ title’’®— spurious citizens’ leagues, taxpayers’ associations, 
reform clubs, which have no real public interest but at the bottotn 
are intended as foils to mislead the unwary. Exploration of all citi- 
zens’ groups, with a view to distinguishing between the really meri- 
torious and the spurious, is greatly needed. 

Such an exploration necessarily would take account of the motiva- 
tion as well as the declared objectives of an organization; the sources 
of its revenue and the nature of its disbursements; the principles 
upon which its program is based and whether they really belong 
to the general sphere of the citizen’s relation to his government; the 
methods employed, whether they represent a scientific approach or 
are based merely upon assumption and “hearsay"— whether, in short, 
their credentials bear the marks of authenticity. 

And besides the effort to differentiate the groups which really 
merit public confidence, 

an exploration of these agencies might seek to determine more specifically, 
than present information supplies, the importance of citizens’ organiza- 

See Merriam, The Making of Citizens, chap. iv. 

Perhaps the most dangerous o£ all are the groups which In the name of patrlotisni 
and religion promote religions and race hatred, with results portentous of evil. 

» Klein, "Citizens' Groups in Review/' National Municipal Review, October 1941, 
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tions in maintaining efficient demoCTatic government on its various levels; 
to reveal the various successful methods in the sphere of organized 
citizens’ action that have been used in particular situations; to discover 
the kind of activities most likely to capture and hold citizen interest and 
to insure sustained participation in organized effort; and to discover, 
so far as possible, the principles and procedures which are common to 
successful citizens’ groups, with the view of constructing a pattern more 
or less subject to general application.^ 

3 

The following citizens’ groups, functioning on a national scale, 
may be cited as examples of organizations that fully meet the tests 
of historical perspective; dedication to the public interest; scientific 
method: and, furthermore, present records of substantial achieve- 
ments, which constitute, in scientific statement, "invaluable experi- 
mental credentials.” Two of these groups, the National Municipal 
League and the Proportional Representation League, operate pri- 
marily in the field of state and local government, stressing the need 
of adequate forms, methods, and techniques necessary to the proper 
functioning of government. Two others, the National League of 
Women Voters and the Union for Democratic Action, belong to the 
general field of democratic political action, combining educational 
with pressure methods. AnoAer group, the Civil Liberties Union, is 
also an educational and pressure group with particular regard for 
democratic liberties, especially the liberties of the underprivileged 
and of racial minorities. 

The history of the National Municipal League extends as far back 
as 1893 when a group of leading citizens, including such distin- 
guished persons as Theodore Roosevelt, Louis D. Brandeis, James 
C. Carter, R. Fulton Cutting, and Charles J. Bonaparte, gathered 
in Philadelphia at the first National Conference for Good City 
Government. City government at the time was generally corrupt, 
characterized by mismanagement, illicit relations with lawbreakers, 
and plunders of many kinds, an uncurbed patronage system ad- 
ministered without shame, "a veritable dark continent of politics," 
as it was termed by James Bryce. The purpose of the conference was 
• to effect an organized effort to improve a deplorable situation, and 
the National Municipal League was projected a year later as a 
clearinghouse on ways and means. 

•Jones, lot. ctt^ 

*• Robert Andrews Millilcan, Evolution in Sdenct and Selif^on, p, 16. 
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Through the years that have followed, the league has addressed 
itself persistently to the problems of city government, but from 
lime to time has broadened its program to include the problems of 
local government in general and likewise some of the problems of 
the States. One of its greatest achievements is the Council-Manager 
Plan, a modern, orderly, responsible system of handling the affairs 
of cities, towns, and counties in a manner to provide the necessary 
public services with a minimum of waste, dishonesty, favoritism, 
and other faults which plague politics and weaken people’s faith in 
democracy.il Within the course of a single generation the Council- 
Manager Plan has extended its benefits to nearly six hundred cities 
and counties. The experience of these communities shows that the 
plan is not a cure-all, that like any other human device it can go 
wrong, but that on the whole it is the plan of local government 
least able to defy public sentiment or escape popular control, and the 
easiest to operate without the aid of a political boss or an undercover 
machine. 

In addition to this signal achievement, the league has helped to 
create, adapt, or place in operation practically all new forms of 
local government, improved administrative methods, and changes 
in election machinery adopted in the United States. More specifi- 
cally, and worthy of special note, it helped to develop and promote 
adequate budget procedure, proper accounting methods, centralized 
purchasing improved tax-collection methods, scientific assessment 
procedure, and the short ballot ih elections.^ Moreover, in carry- 
ing out its extensive program the emphasis of the league upon 
the importance of citizen interest, alertness, intelligence, has con- 
tributed substantially to promote competent action on all levels 
of government. 

The American Proportional Representation League was the out- 
come of the Proportional Representation Congress held in Chicago 
in connection with the World’s Fair of 1893. Its early membership 
included such well-known American citizens as William Dudley 
Foulke, John R. Commons, W. D. McCracken, William H. Gove, 
Alfred Cridge, and Stoughton Cooley. Its focus of interest is to 
secure the general adoption of a plan that would provide public 
representative bodies, town and city councils, state legislatures, and 
even a nati n nal congress, in which every group of like-minded voters 

National Municipal League, Thf Story of the Comeil-Mtmager Flan, p. S. 

See Jones, loo. cit. 
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would have the same share of members elected that it has of the total 
votes cast.^® 

The contention of the league is that, since a true democracy 
demands majority rule, it is important for the membership of public 
representative bodies to be so constituted that minority as well as 
majority groups of voters shall have a chance to be heard and con- 
sidered in their proper proportions. Thus, in a typical New England 
“town meeting” every voter has a voice no matter what his views. 
But in town and city legislative bodies, state legislatures, and Con- 
gress, whose membership is based on geographical districts and party 
pluralities within those districts, it necessarily follows that important 
minorities are left without representation. Thus in the aldermanic 
election of New York City in 1935 the Democratic vote was 66.4 
per cent of the total, the Republican 26.1, the Socialist .3.9, and other 
parties 3.9. Yet the Democrats elected 95.4 per cent of the aldermen, 
the Republicans 4.6, and the other parties none. Similarly, in the 
1930 election of West Virginia representatives in Congress the total 
vote was almost equally divided between Democrats and Republi- 
cans, the former having a majority of 791, and yet the minority 
party elected four out of six representotives. In 1912, the year of the 
Progressive split in the Republican party, the Democrats of Indiana 
polled about 45 per cent of the total Congressional vote of the stale 
and elected all of its thirteen representatives. Again in 1918 the 
Democrats polled the same proportion of the total vote but failed 
to elect any representatives. These examples are more or less typical 
of election results, under the present system, as they affect the make- 
up of public representative bodies throughout the nation.^® 

Election machinery, say the advocates of P.R., that works in such 
a manner is neither democratic nor fair because, just as likely as not, 
it results in misrepresentation instead of representation. To correct 
the situation, a system of elections is proposed that would make 
representation in public representative bodies correspond to the 
actual political opinions of the people. Thus any group of voters 
with 20, 40, or 60 per cent of the total vote would have about that 

In 1982 the Proportional Representation League was merged with the National 
Municipal League. However, its identity and the continuity of its program have been 
conserved. 

®®See Hallctt and Hoag, Proportional Representation~the Key to Democracy, 
Ipp. lS-8$. 
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portion of elected representatives.” Fpr the election of single officers 
a principle of prefeiential voting which would allow the voter a 
second choice for each office is advocated by many proponents of the 
system. Under this plan, a primary nomination is not required. 
Nomination is by petition, and when the leading candidate in the 
subsequent election does not receive a majority of the votes, but 
only a plurality, the second choices of the ballots are counted and 
a majority for one or another of the leading candidates is secured.” 

The substantial progress that the campaign for P.R. is making is 
shown by the increased interest in the plan now obvious throughout 
the nation. Within the past two decades it has been put into use, 
for the election of council members, by such representative com- 
munities as Cincinnati, Toledo, and Hamilton in Ohio; Cambridge 
and Lowell in Massachusetts; Wheeling, West Virginia; Boulder, 
Colorado; Norris, Tennessee; Yonkers and New York City. The 
adoption of the plan by New York City in 1936 naturally has brought 
the proposal forcefully to the attention of all our leading cities. In 
many of these cities, notably Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston, influential citizens’ groups have sought the 
adoption of P.R. as the way of escape from misrule. Further evidence 
of this growing interest is the fact that, in several states, movements 
toward adopting the plan for the election of legislators and congress- 
men are taking shape.^'^ 

The formal oganization of the National League of Women Voters 
dates back to 1920. Its particular field includes the whole body of 
American women and its purposes are to increase the number of 
citizens who share the values and convictions of democracy, and 
by means of organization to channel those convictions, in ways that 
help to make democracy work. With 590 local leagues, 32 affiliated 
state leagues, and 29 college leagues, it is one of the most imposing 

“James T. Young, The New Amertcan Government and Its Work (pp. 856-59) 
explains the two forms of P. R. known as the Hate and the List Systems See also 
Hallctt and Hoag, op. at , diaps. v-vi. 

Suppose, for example, that there are three or more candidates in the field for 
some public office. The vote for one is 12,000, another 10,000, and another 6,000. 
Under the present system the first would be dected by a plurality but not by a 
majority, whereas a preferential system might easily give the majority vote to the 
second or the third candidate. For details of the preferential plan, see Young, op, at., 
p. 859. 

” Great interest in P. R. is also developing in Canada, Australia, the South African 
Republic, and India. In Denmark, Costa Rica, and Eire, formerly the Irish Free State, it 
is used in both local and national deetions. And in Great Britain it is used by the 
university districts in decting representatives to Parliament, 
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and also one o£ the most effective citizens’ organizations in the 
United States.^® 

Its educational program is administered through study groups, 
which in recent years have numbered from 1,500 to 2,000; through 
public meetings for the discussion of current matters of public im- 
portance, of which over three thousand are held annually; and by 
means of extensive circulation of folders and pamphlets, the material 
of which in general is well informed and pertinent. Its activities, 
closely co-ordinated with its educational program, usually relate 
to such desirable objectives as the adoption by towns and cities of 
council-manager charters or the incorporation into city charters or 
state constitutions of the merit system; and the supporting or 
opposing of proposed bond issues, appropriations for specific pur- 
poses, and legislative measures, whether local, state, or national. In 
tliis latter field the league is particularly active, and there is ample 
evidence to show that its influence in securing the passage of good 
legislative measures and the defeat of bad measures is by no means 
negligible.^® 

The Union for Democratic Action, founded in 1941, though a 
recent citizens’ enterprise and not so well attested by substantial 
achievements, is making rapid progress in building an effective or- 
ganization and establishing a worthy record. Its purposes, as stated 
in a four-point program, relate to (1) American-world relations, 
with insistence upon the development of a policy that gives positive 
content to the cause of democracy and assurance of American co- 
operation with democratic forces everywhere; (2) domestic prob- 
lems, with emphasis upon the preservation and extension of the 
social gains of recent years and the allocation of the burden created 
by the war upon the various sections of the population in such a 
way that the distribution of consumption will be made as equal 
as possible; (3) conservation of democratic rights, with emphasis 
upon those which must be recognized in wartime as well as peace- 
time^ if democracy is to live, and also upon the equal rights of all 
citizens regardless of race, color, or creed; (4) peace and postwar 
reconstruction, with emphasis upon the development of economic 
. and political supports of peace, the principles of which would be 
equally applicable to all peoples and nations, and the establish- 

MSee the pamphlet Facts About the League of Women Voters, 1919-41. 

The report of the National Teague of Women Voter? published in May 
1943 lists 84 state leagues, S71 local leagues, and 1,500 communities in which there are 
active members. 
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merit of contact between democratic, and progressive groups in all 
the democracies with a view to concerted effort in the interest of 
closer unity between the democracies and for the solution of postwar 
problems. The timeliness and the vital appeal of this program are 
shown by the fact that in two years the Union for Democratic Action 
has developed a membership of 5,000, resources for the maintenance 
of four regional offices, and a group of competent fieldworkers whose 
efforts to promote local groups are meeting with marked success.®® 

The American Civil Liberties Union originated in the early days 
of the First World War and was conceived as a temporary citizens’ 
movement to assist in maintaining during wartime the freedoms 
established by the Bill of Rights. But the rise of reactionary forces 
when the war was over and the continuance of flagrant violations of 
citizen liberties on a nation-wide scale provided the incentive for a 
permanent civil liberties organization, which was effected in 1920. 

During the years that have followed, the union has steadily en- 
larged its field of activity as issues have shifted and grown, so that 
it now deals with the censorship of radio, press, movies, and the 
stage; the civil rights of organized labor, of employers, and unorgan- 
ized workers; with the defense of radical, racial, and religious minor- 
itties; with issues of freedom in the schools and colleges; and more 
recently with the rights of conscientious objectors under conscrip- 
tion. 

The union is Organized as a corporation under the laws of New 
York. Its active membership consists of its National Committee of 
between sixty and seventy prominent citizens scattered throughout 
the country, its Board of Directors composed of about thirty citi- 
zens, and over five thousand associate members. In addition there 
are fifteen active regional committees affiliated with the union. Its 
active efliorts are directed mainly to the courts where the attorneys 
volunteer their services. Outside the courts it regularly contests 
repressive measures in Congress and the state legislatures and inter- 
venes with administrative officials for the protection of civil lights. 
Its publications, researches, and publicity campaigns cover every 
phase of civil liberty and practically every civil liberties issue that 
arises.®^ 

In listing the objectives o£ the Union fos Democratic Action account was taken 
only of those features which are of a diaracter to give permanence to the orpniration. 
See the bulletin Principles of UJ3.A, for objectives which relate to temporary problems 
created by the war. 

“ This section, presenting examples of bona fide citizens' groups which operate on a 
national scale, does not indude such highly useful organirations as the public Admin- 
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The problem of local citizens’ groups is exceedingly complex 
because they are so miscellaneous and so often arise merely to serve 
a temporary purpose and then as readily disappear. Local groups of 
a more permanent character and a wide range of interest include 
municipal and citizens’ leagues, citizens’ research organizations, tax- 
payers’ associations, citizens’ councils, community councils, city clubs, 
city parties, charter associations, and similar civic gioups of whatever 
name. There are also the numerous groups, such, as Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Co-operative, Lions, Exchange, Civitan, and various women’s or- 
ganizations, which feature citizenship programs which are helpful in 
promoting citizen interest but more or less subsidiary to the main 
purposes of the respective organizations. Of these local citizens’ 
groups the following types call for special notice because they repre- 
sent fundamental emphases and in their organization and methods 
follow more or less general patterns. 

First, the research organizations, of which there are now more than 
a hundred, widely scattered and located for the most part in the 
more important city centers. These research agencies have grown 
out of the increasing interest in improving city government and the 
realization that to make headway with this difficult tasl the spirit 
of reform alone does not suffice, but that it is necessary to overhaul 
and to improve the machinery of government itself. Obviously such 
an undertaking, because of the technical and complex character of 
modem mechanisms of government, cannot well be assumed by the 
general public or even by a more select citizen body without the 
help of experts familiar with the principles and trained in the 
methods of research. This need of expert help led in 1906 to the 
establishmeni in New York City of a Bureau of City Betterment, 
later designated the Bureau of Municipal Research, and now known 
as the Institute of Public Administration. 

'Tlris initial governmental research agency began its career with 
a staff of two persons whose entire time was devoted to studying the 
problems of municipal government Its success was immediate, and 
as a result there began to be requests for the organization to do 
. similar work in other communities. In response to this outside in- 
terest, a field staff was organized to render out-of-town service. 

{atiation Service, a survey organivation maintained by the Public Administration 
Clearing House; or the Governmental Research Assodation, an association of profes- 
' sionah iiite a teathecs', ministers', or lawyers' assodation rather than a bona fide 
citizens' group. 
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Largely as a result of this influence, similar agencies -were soon estab- 
lished in Philadelphia, Buffalo, Rochester, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and gradually in other leading cities until they now operate 
in the more strategic centers of the nation. 

These research agencies are financed by citizens in their private 
capacity and therefore differ in principle from research agencies 
established by municipalities and state governments just as mu- 
nicipal- and state-supported educational institutions differ from those 
which are privately supported. Their purpose is to study the processes 
of government and administration in the states and cities in which 
they are located, to confer and to advise with public officials, and 
in general to educate the public to a better understanding of gov- 
ernmental problems and to be more effective citizens. Their method 
of approach is scientific— “fact-finding versus fault-finding’’— and 
therefore calculated to influence public opinion in ways that make it 
a powerful factor in the slow process of building really intelligent 
and effective units of government.®* An able champion of research 
agencies says: “Governmental research is a method and not a panacea. 
It aims not to make over either the man in office or the men who 
vote, but to give men, as they are, belter methods of working for 
the public as it is; better methods of watching and judging what 
their public servants do,”®* 

Second, taxpayers’ associations, which in number are exceedingly 
variable because they rise and fall with great rapidity. At this 
writing there are approximately twelve hundred county, city, and 
town groups. There are also thirty-odd state-wide associations, a 
national Tax Foundation, which is presented as a clearinghouse for 
research and information on state and local taxation,®* and an action 
group located in the national capital, the chief interest of which is 
to promote efficiency and economy in federal government spending. 
Though somewhat inaccurately, these taxpayer associations are here 
classified merely as local groups because they are by no means a 
unitary body operating under definite national leadership. Many 
of the local associations are without regional or state affiliation and 
in character ate essentially pressure groups designed to shelter certain 
property interests. Thus they lack a real public motive and, more- 
over are prone to act without sufficiendy sound information. Some 

’•See George P. Hopkins, pamphlet Twenty Years oj Munieipal Researeh; and 
Jones, op, cit. 

” Hopkins, op. cit, p, 7. 

The validl^ of this daim has been questioned on the ground that the emphasis 
of the foundation is on promotion rather than research. 
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o£ the best of these local groups are affiliated with the National 
Municipal League, and others' with state associations. The state as- 
sociations operate under different names and represent diffeicnt 
principles of organization. Some are built on a system of local chap- 
ters, others represent a federation principle, and others are based 
on private memberships. They are all independent of one another, 
although there is extensive interchange of information between them 
and at times co-operation between some or all of them to achieve a 
common objective. Some of the state associations, like the local 
groups, are essentially pressure organizations without historical per- 
spective, scientific method, or a genuine public purpose. 

There is, however, an obvious need for soundly organized and 
properly motivated taxpayer organizations as a balance against forces 
and conditions which work adversely to legitimate taxpayer interests 
and, therefore, are matters for public concern. Such, for example, are 
the extensive pressure activities of the many small, but well-organized 
and financed minority groups interested in special favors; the reck- 
less spending habits of governmental spending agencies when budg- 
etary practices are not firmly established; unsound and unfair tax 
measures enacted by incompetent legislative bodies; and more than 
all, the abuses ■which arise out of our immensely complicated system 
of taxing jurisdictions and authorities. There are approximately 
165,000 of these in the country as a whole, an average of S.ISS per 
state, but in fact unequally distributed, so that in some instances as 
many as twelve or fifteen thousand exist in a single state. Confusion, 
duplication, inefficiency, enormous waste, and manifold inequity 
necessarily arise out of such a system. 

The correction of such conditions posits our most stubborn tax 
problems; and -well-organized, well-informed taxpayer groups mo- 
tivated by a genuine public interest should be able to contribute 
substantially toward the solution of them. And the record of such 
groups as the Massachusetts, California, and Tennessee associations 
give promise that properly organized, adequately equipped, and 
nation-wide taxpayer organizations are on the way. 

Third, citizens’ councils and other co-ordinating groups, unde- 
termined as to number, but representing a comparatively new and 
important type of citizens’ organizations. The citizens’ council plan 
is a device that was developed during the depression years that fol- 
lowed the First World War.*® The original purpose was to unite civic 

^The plan was proposed by a group of one hundred citizens representing agiicul- 
tme, business, education, public wd&irc, etc, called together by President Hoover in 
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groups in a common aim to achieve economy in local government 
without the sacrifice o£ essential seivices. The method used was to 
set up nonpartisan local councils made up ol citizens representative 
or tlie various groups in the community. However, with the passing 
of the particular conditions that gave rise to the oiganization the 
plan was revamped by the action of the National Municipal League, 
its aims were claiified and given a laiger lelerence but its essential 
character as a co-ordinating agency was retained. 

The basic assumptions of citizens’ councils are precisely those of 
democracy itself; (1) that the democratic community can and will 
function intelligently and effectively precisely in the ratio that citi- 
zens function intelligently and effectively; (2) that citizen capacity 
is implicit, developed only by education and experience and there- 
fore that education for citizenship must be a fundamental concern 
of democratic peoples; and (3) that local self-government, the man- 
agement by the local community of its own affairs, is the foundation 
of political freedom and the source of democratic government; and, 
therefore, if democracy is to be maintained on a national scale, self- 
government must steadily be renewed and strengthened at its source. 

In their form of organization citizens’ councils arc based upon the 
view that the pressing need in the sphere of organized citizen effort 
is not more competing groups, but a type of organization that will 
function as a co-ordinating agency to unily the civic interest of other 
groups and to channel that interest in ways that will best serve the 
whole community. Hence, the proper setup for a citizens’ council is 
a group composed in part of representatives of all the responsible 
“civic interest” groups of the community and in part of interested 
citizens who represent the community at large. The essential aim in 
effecting the organization is to secure a competent citizens’ group as 
nearly representative of the whole community as may be found prac- 
ticable, a kind of cross section of the community, but one carefully 
selected in the interest of homogeneity and effectiveness and not left 
to haphazard methods of appointment by component groups. 

Among the important functions of citizens’ councils as co-ordi- 
nating agencies is a survey of the citizenship programs of their 
component groups wi«h the view of correlation and the prevention 
of unnecessary duplication; of guaranteeing objectives that are in 

January 1938, After the plan had been devised, the committee appointed by the 
President chose the National Municipal League to serve as a clearinghouse of infor- 
mation for local council groups. This fact explains the action of the league in talcing 
the initiative to bring about a revamping of the plan. 
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line with the vital needs of the community; and the employment of 
methods for the achievement of those objectives which are free from 
partisanship and the taint of propaganda; and genuinely educational 
in character. An even more important function is a survey of the 
whole range of the civic interests and needs ol the community, to 
see that no important area is being neglected, to find ways to make 
component organizations and the public conscious of important and 
neglected community interests and needs, and to create informed 
opinion with regard to effective methods employed by other pro- 
gressive communities with a view to serving like interests and needs. 

Similar to the citizens’ council plan, both in form of organization 
and in purpose, is the community council plan. The chief difference 
is the more limited field of community councils determined by two 
important assumptions: (1) that historically "the small community 
is the primary social gioup in the development of human culture” 
and "the source of social order, good will, and personal and eco- 
nomic security”; (2) that "the significance of the primary group has 
been so greatly overlooked that the oversight is coming to menace 
the continuity of our basic culture.” Acting upon the basis of 
these assumptions, the community council plan was devised as an 
agency to co-ordinate the live, active, public interest groups in small 
communities, to unify their activities, and to make of them a fit 
instrument to serve the needs of the small community and to re- 
establish the sense of its fundamental significance. 

The interest in the community council plan is the fruition of a 
bulletin on the subject that was published in 1918 by Arthur E. 
Morgan, associated, at the time, with the Agricultural College of 
Massachusetts. Gradually, as this publication. Mobilizing the Rural 
Community, was circulated, movements to put the plan into opera- 
tion sprang up here and there throughout the nation. As yet there 
are perhaps not many more than a hundred of these community 
council groups located for the most part in New York, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, and California. These groups, however, have proved so useful 
and the interest is so manifestly spreading that an organization. 
Community Service, Inc., has been projected to promote the forma- 
tion of community councils on a national scale.*’ 

Mof^n, The SnuUl Community, preface, p. IS!. See also chap xiii. 

** Another type of coordinating dtizem* organization, adapted especially to large 
acies, is the Givic Council plan. Distinguishing features of the civic council are: a 
XMmhetship that Includes other dtan suiedy public intetest groups: the raising of 
a common budget to covtor the running e:q)ense of all membership groups; and a citizen- 
^ (hip program anrauged and conducted by the council. 
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5 

A highly practical and immensely important consideration sug- 
gested even by a casual study of citizens’ groups relates to the tre- 
mendous potentialities of these groups for eifective service to improve 
the quality of citizenship and government, in every community and 
on a nation-wide scale, if these potentialities can be released. Tliis, 
obviously, is a matter that requires careful study, in conference, by 
the responsible leaders connected with all these groups. There are 
two proposals, in particular, which need to be explored. 

One of these looks to the possibility of finding some basis of unity 
and common action, both locally and nationally, between all respon- 
sible and bona fide citizens' organizations, with a view to avoiding 
duplication of effort with its consequent wastes; of reducing the 
number of public appeals for support by restricting the activities of 
spurious organizations;*® and eliminating groups of whatever type 
which are too superficial and weak to be of substantial worth. As 
the situation now stands, there is too much scattered, unrelated, and 
inconsequential effort. Unity on some practicable basis would give 
the advantage of concentration and a united front. 

The co-ordinating group would seem to be the answer to the 
problem of unifying citizens’ organizations in the local community. 
The record of the citizens’ councils and kindred bodies, though cov- 
ering only a brief period, is sufficient to demonstrate the piactica- 
bility of the co-ordinating agency and its worth in mitigating the 
chaos of competing organizations and securing concerted effort for 
worthy community ends. As yet, however, this plan, largely because 
of inadequate promotion, has been used only on a limited scale. 
Probably not more than several hundred communities the country 
over have known enough about this plan to make use of it. 

Other necessary and practicable steps in the process of unifying 
citizens’ groups and welding them into a really effective influence 
for the furtherance of democratic ends on a state- and nation-wide 
scale would be the linking together within the boundaries of a 
single state the citizens’ groups at work within the state, perhaps in 
the form of a state federation, and the linking together of the state 
federations in a national federation with common headquarters and 
a co-ordinated program- 

The second of these proposals looks to a better implementation of 

** It can hardly be doubted that a united front on the part of reputable dtizens' 
organizations would go far toward commanding public confidence and cni^pondlngly 
weakening the influence of spurioui organizations. 
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responsible and approved citizens’ agencies for the discharge of their 
important task. There is need of better headquarters, local, state, and 
national; better organized, better equipped, and better paid head- 
quarters’ staffs; adequate research facilities; sufficient funds to issue 
reports and provide the necessary literature; and •well-trained field- 
workers numerically large enough to do the work that needs to be 
done. Effective unification of bona fide citizens' agencies and the 
presentation of a common front would seem, on the whole, to be the 
answer to the problem of adequate implementation. There is no lack 
of evidence to prove the deep interest of the public, or at least an im- 
portant section of it, in the work of citizens’ agencies. But the public 
mind is confused by a multiplicity of competing and often conflict- 
ing appeals. The cure for that confusion is the unification of citizens’ 
groups on some effective basis and the presentation of a common 
front. 

Subject to the adverse pressui es originating in the vast complexi- 
ties of modem social, economic, and political life, democracy has 
little chance for survival unless general citizen interest and under- 
standing can be aroused and worthy citizen effort for the conserva- 
tion of democratic institutions can be organized. Citizens’ agencies, 
to justify themselves, must contribute substantially to these ends. 
To be in position to do so, they must have historical perspective, be 
motivated by a genuine public interest, work in scientific •ways, be 
unified on some effective basis, be better implemented and better 
co-ordinated in their methods and objectives, and therefore able to 
make a united appeal and to present a common front. 
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Chapter XVH 


Creative Religion and Education 
for Citizenship 

Was the eye contrived by blindly moving atoms. 

Or the still-listening ear fulfilled with music 
By forces without knowledge of sweet sounds? 

Are nerves and brain so sensitively fashioned- 
That they convey these pictures of the world 
Into the very substance of our life. 

While That fiom which we came, the Power that made us. 
Is drowned in blank unconsciousness of all? 

— Altred Novrs 

Others mistrust and say, "But time escapes; 

Live now or neverl” 

He said, "What's time? Leave Now for dogs and apesi 
Man has Forever.” 


Oh, if we draw a circle premature. 

Heedless of fair gain. 

Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our baigaini 

Was it not great? did not he throw on God, 

(He loves the burthen) — 

God's task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen? 

—Robert Browning 


1. The Concept of a Living Universe Versus a Lifeless 
Mechanism 

2. The Reugious Consciousness and the Creation of New 
Values 

5. The Significance of the Religious Consciousness for 
Democracy 

4. Rjeligion and Reason 

6. The Courage of Moral Conviction 

6. Religion and Good Will 

7. Reugion’s Larger Reference 


Wb are all tbred of shams— in our social and economic relation- 
idiips, in politics, in education, more than all in religion. We want 
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reality. A great English schoolmaster, ^ a veteran in the sphere o£ 
education that in America lies within the scope of the high school, 
was once asked, “Where in your timetable do you teach religion?” 
He said in reply, “We teach it all day long, in arithmetic, by accuracy; 
in language, by learning to say what we mean, yea, yea, and nay, 
nay; in history, by respect for humanity; in geography, by breadth 
of mind; in handicraft, by thoroughness; and in astronomy, by 
reverence. We teach it on the playground, by fair play. We teach it 
by kindness to animals, by courtesy to servants, by good manners to 
one another, and by truthfulness in all things. We teach it by show- 
ing young people that we, their elders, are their friends. We teach 
them to build the true society out of the actual relations in which 
they stand to their teachers and their schoolfellows, because we be- 
lieve that unless they learn to build it where they are they will not 
learn to build it anywhere else.” 

The vital significance of the schoolmaster’s answer to the ques- 
tion: “Where in your timetable do you teach religion?” is that it 
cuts beneath all the “trappings and impediments” of religion by 
which, in conformity with custom, we differentiate between the 
numerous religious faiths and groupings, and points to a religion 
founded on reality— the basic reality of the universe, of men’s rela- 
tion to that reality, and their consequent relations to one another in 
the social order. It is not, therefore, another definition of religion 
that is here offered to add to the present confusion, but a concept of 
religion that is inclusive. 


1 

In the last resort there are only two possible doctrines as to the 
nature of the universe we inhabit. One of these holds it to be a 
lifeless mechanism going by a kind of clockwork; the other holds it 
to be essentially alive, not as a tree or vegetable is alive, but as man 
is alive, conscious of itself as a unitary whole and knowing what it is 
about. Minds of the first rank are found among those who have 
aligned themselves in support of one or the other of these views. 

Typical of the great scientific thinkers of the past who held the 
mechanistic view was Laplace,* the brilliant French mathematician 
who at the close of the eighteenth century developed his nebular 
hypothesis of the origin of the solar system. It is reported that 

' ^Supposedly this schoolmaster was "Sanderson of Oundle," memorialized by H. G. 
Weils. 

‘ Marquis Flerre Simon de Laplace, 1749-18^. 
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Napoleon once said to him in^ a jocose manner, “M. Laplace, they 
tell me you have written a large book on the system of the universe, 
and have never even mentioned its Creator.” And the noted mathe- 
matician replied, "I have no need for that hypothesis.” ® Similarly, 
Auguste Comte is said to have expressed the view that when science 
hasi done its complete work it will conduct God to the frontier of 
the universe and bow him out with thanks for his provisional 
services.^ 

As stated by a recent writer, who holds the view of a lifeless uni- 
verse, it was theological teaching that made intelligence cosmic in 
origin and importance: 

For men who believed in God the universe was an expression of 
thoughts and purposes because of which the world had been made, for 
the sake of which it was carried on. But the Darwinian non-theological 
theory gives to intelligence no such cosmic status. Thinking is, so far 
as we know, man-made. No other thing, living or non-living, shares 
in conscious attempt to know, to appreciate, to control. The cosmos as 
a whole, out of which human life emerges, gives no evidence of being, 
or wishing to be, intelligent. The human spirit is alone in an otherwise 
non-human, non-spiritual universe. Whatever it has, or may ever have, 
of sensitiveness, of wisdom, of generosity, of freedom, of justice, it has 
made, it will make for itself.® 

In fact, however, does Danvinism actually prove that the universe 
is a lifeless thing, without intelligence or purpose? All that scientific 
research can do is to describe processes, and more recent research 
in the field of biology shows tliat variations of species are not like 
arrows shot at random which go in all directions, but frequently go 
in specific directions over long periods of time. This established fact 
contradicts Darwin’s assumption of spontaneous variations which 
occur at random, and shows that biological development follows a 
direct course and not the devious route of chance variations. Like- 
wise scientific research in other fields during the century and a half 
which have elapsed since the aUnouncement of the nebular hypothe- 
sis do not corroborate the sweeping conclusion of Laplace that there 
is no need for a Creator, "On the contrary," says Arthur H. Gomp- 

* Dampier-Wetham, d Hittory of Science, p. 19S. 

* See Compton, The Freedom of Man, p 78, 

Auguste Comte (1793-1857) was a leading exponent of the positivistic system of 
philosophy. 

'Alexander Melktcjobn, Education Between Two Worlds ^ew York: Harper Se 
1942), pp. 199-m 
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ton, "as we learn more about our world, the probability oi its having 
resulted farom chance processes becomes more and mor'fe remote.” ® 
Thus the old argument based on the law o£ cause and effect still 
stands unrefuted. In the words of Alfred Noyes; 

Was the eye contrived by blindly moving atoms. 

Or the still-listening ear fulfilled with music 
By forces without knowledge of sweet sounds? 

Hence faith in a living universe guided by intelligence and pur- 
pose, that is, “a universe which is an organized intelligent unit, 
which directs its own processes to desirable ends,” would seem to be 
a wholly reasonable attitude based upon immense probability, even 
though the correctness of it cannot be established by scientific tests. 
In other words, scientific findings present no direct proofs that 
establish the existence of God; nor, on the other hand, that discredit 
faith in God; but these findings do establish the probability of a 
creative intelligence that makes faith in God a wholly reasonable 
attitude, surely as scientific as the flat statement that “theie is no 
need of a Creator, that the cosmos out of which human life emerges 
gives no evidence of being or wishing to be intelligent.” 

2 

However, it is not merely the new facts of scientific research in 
biology and the processes of evolution that point to a living, intel- 
ligent universe, but equally those in the sphere of mathematics, 
astronomy, chemistry, physics, and historical criticism. The particu- 
lar significance of scientific findings today and the trend of scien- 
tific opinion is that on the whole they strengthen confidence in the 
essential findings of the religious consciousness.'^ Scientific findings, 
very naturally, do not corroborate the exaggerations which so often 
have accompanied religious testimony, but religious thinking, using 
processes learned from science, is slowly but surely correcting such 
exaggeration by dispelling the credulous anthropomorphism which 
has gathered about theistic belief. The result is that the presupposi- 
tions of scientific thinking and the conclusions of religious thinking 
more and more coincide. It may be said, indeed, that the approach, 

• op. cit.j p. 73. 

'^Modern research in the literatures of the other great religions, the writings of 
Plato, the Egyptian Book of the Dead, the Upanlsbads, and ocher Sacred Books of the 
East, finds much that is in substantial agreement with the basic theistic concepts of 
the New Testament.— See George Foot Mooie, History of Religions, I. 
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of science and religion toward community of drought about God 
and the universe has reached the point that the saying of Jesus in 
the Gospels— "God is not the God of the dead, but of the living’’— 
may be interpreted as covering everything in space and time, every- 
thing that the physicist can tell us about how the universe is built, 
the elements which enter into the whole physical creation; every- 
thing the astronomer can tell us about what is going on in the 
unimaginable depths of space; everything that the biologist can tell 
us about what is happening in the condnuous process of creation 
that we call evolution; and all that the historian can tell us of what 
has happened in the unimaginable depths of time. In spite of the 
few thinkers here and there who still cling to an outworn mechanis- 
tic theory of the universe, it may be said that the preponderance of 
thinking in all fields of scientific research is in line with the testi- 
mony of Jesus, which is “that all is alive, and it is one life, plainly 
an immortal life, that animates the whole.’’ ® 

The essence of religion is the consciousness that we share in that 
life, that we are not merely physiological organisms acting now and 
then in intelligent and moral ways but emerging spiritual person- 
alities, a part oi nature to be sure, but having kinship with the 
Creative Spirit of the universe and with the realm of intrinsic values. 
As expressed by Rudolph Eucken; 

Even the most zealous champion of the claims of nature upon us 
cannot deny that man achieves something distinctive; we not only belong 
to nature, we also have knowledge of the fact; and this knowledge is in 
itself sufficient to show that we are more than nature. . . . Thought, or 
consciousness, also carries within its being unique demands, and measures 
the life of nature by their standards. It cannot possibly be satisfied with 
mere existence. It desires illumination, penetration, comprehension. It 
asks whence and why? It insists that nature, and the universe, and human 
life itself must have a meaning and be rational, and these are sought by 
the strivings of the soul to penetrate the seaet of life, and to commune 
with the Spirit who created us and whose imprint, the greatest miracle of 
fife, is the mind we possess and its capacity for rationality.® 

Out of this striving of consciousness to penetrate the unknown, 
' to know God, as we say, to comprehend eternal truth, to be in tune 
with the Infinite, have come the great new ideals and impulses 

•Jacks, A Living Unfvefje, pp, 102-S. 

•This is a Sttinmaty of Life’s Basis and Utfe’e Ideal (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
Sod ed., 19:^, sec lit, pp. 184-43. 
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which have led men to break with unworthy customs, prejudices, 
and instincts and to press upward to better things. The writers of 
the Bible interpret these new ideas and ideals as the commands of 
God. They say that God spoke to Abraham,i“ to Moses, and to the 
Prophets. And the Prophets, themselves, prefaced their messages to 
tlie people with a, ‘‘Thus saith Jehovah.” But how did God speak to 
these men of old? Was it not through the still small voice of reflec- 
tion just as he speaks to men today? Thus Abraham in the very act 
of offering his only son as a sacrifice to propitiate and to win the 
favor of Jehovah was following an immemorial custom of his race. 
And the voice of God that spoke to him and stayed his hand at the 
critical moment could not have been other than a flash of insight, a 
clear realization that the real and true God could not be propitiated 
and won by a father’s sacrifice of his only son. Possibly this was not 
the first time that Abraham had been led to question the validity 
of the old tribal practice, but in the poignancy of the moment of 
offering his own son as a sacrifice the questioning became a convic- 
tion. He interpreted that conviction as the voice of God speaking to 
him, and in obedience to the new conviction and impulse he turned 
his back upon the gruesome custom of the past. 

Thus the religious consciousness in its strivings to know and to 
be in harmony with the Infinite discovers new personal and social 
values. God spoke to the prophets of Israel just as he spoke to 
Abraham, and the result was their demand for new and better 
standards of personal righteousness and social justice; he spoke to 
Lycurgus, the lawgiver of Sparta, and the order was issued that put 
an end to the offering of human sacrifices by the Spartans; and he 
spoke to Lincoln in the darkest hours of the American Civil War 
when tire cause of human freedom seemed well-nigh hopeless, and 
Lincoln’s answer was the immortal Emancipation Proclamation, 
which gave new meaning to the Civil War and likewise to the future 
course of American civilization. For us to say, in all these and a 
thousand similar cases, that God spoke to men is just to use a Bible 
phrase, and perhaps there is no better way to describe it. The essen- 
tial thing, however, that must be kept in mind is that the communi- 
cation of the new ideas and ideals which spell human progress 
involves reflection, what the modern philosopher calls ‘‘reflective’ 

“ "In the Biblical accounts of the Fatriardu,” says H. F. Smith, "we have to do with 
figures of the poetic or legend building imagination. But so far as these legends are 
hoilt aiound rdigious concepts they refiect the developments of the religious con* 
sdousneu.”— Oid Testament History, chap. lii. 
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morality” as distinguished from “conventional morality.” And re- 
flective morality can be and must be cultivated if mankind is to 
move onward and upward to higher levels. 

3 

If, then, religion is the consciousness that we are not merely 
physiological organisms but emerging personalities, that we belong 
to an order above nature, that we are akin to the Creative Spirit of 
the universe, and through reflective processes can share his will and 
purposes, what does that religious consciousness mean for democratic 
society and for the training of citizens? 

The religious consciousness at its best is the integration of thought 
and experience, not merely of the individual but of the entire race. 
Therefore the religious consciousness is cieative, originating the 
judgments, the insights, the sense of values which vitalize individual 
character and social organization. One of the most significant of these 
judgments is that the universe, which holds the secret of our human 
lives and relationship, in its inmost nature is moral. In the words of 
Carlyle, “The great soul of the world is just”; m the words of a 
Scripture writer, "Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
But what is essential justice and right as between God and man, and 
between man and man? 

The answer of the greatest religious minds to these questions is 
that a moral order, in which justice and right are finalities, is an 
order that treats individual persons as ends in themselves and not 
merely as means or instruments beyond themselves. It follows that 
if any man—or group of men— treats another man or group merely 
as an instrument to further some personal aim, no matter how high 
or good that aim may be, he is acting not morally but immorally 
toward his fellows. TTie basic fact of a moral order is that each 
person without respect to race, color, creed, or degree of cultural 
development represents an absolute value and must be treated as 
such. If any man treats another man as a means to serve his own 
ends, no matter how good his ends may be, he is making that man’s 
value relative to his own, he is infringing on that man’s absolute- 
ness, and is doir^ him a wrong so grievous tliat nothing he can say 
about the goodness of his purpose is able to wipe it out. Related to 
this concept of the dignity and worth of individual persons in the 
world of human intercourse— indeed, the root and source of it— is 
the concept that the meaning of human personality is the consequent 
of a moral order that derives from the character of an Infinite 
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Creative Life. Had the religious consciousness found it otherwise, 
had the discovery been made that the guiding Mind of the universe 
is using us as instruments and not as ends, as pawns in a great game 
of evolution, or as a means of bringing to pass some “far-off divine 
event” in which wc are not to participate, sacrificing us to his own 
purpose, and not minding how many of us were sacrificed, we would 
recognize it as a violation of the moral order; and we could not 
then say with Carlyle that "the great soul of the world is just.” “ 

This concept of man as a moral absolute, as akin to the Creator, 
as of. infinite worth, is the true basis of democratic society. Democ- 
racy is not merely a device of government, resting at bottom on 
constitutional provisions, political forms, and techniques, however 
useful and important these may be. It rests instead on a principle of 
life that derives from the moral order of the universe and from the 
character of the Eternal. The Bible statement that “the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a living soul” cannot be taken 
too lightly. It is also the verdict of idealistic philosophy and a postu- 
late, at least, of scientific thought. Says Robert Millikan: 

The atheist is irrational and unscientific because he asserts that there 
is nothing behind or inherent in all the phenomena of nature except 
blind force, and that in face of the fact he sees evidence of what he is 
wont himself to call intelligence in the workings of his own mind, and in 
the myriads of other minds which are a part of nature. The only way 
I see to relieve him of this charge is to assume that he uses words sudh 
as "atheist" and "blind force” in a sense entirely different from that in 
which everybody understands them, and this itself is unscientific.^* 

The obscuration and, as a consequence, our loss of grip on this 
fundamental concept that the individual person, every individual, 
is a moral, intellectual, and social integer representing infinite and 
incalculable worth, is the background of tlie social crisis of our time. 
It goes far toward explaining the fact that millions of people, osten- 
sibly bred in a Christian atmosphere, could lend their support to 
ruthless oppressors who describe tyranny or slavery as a new and 
better social order; and the fact that in the past quarter of a century 
reactionaries and tyrants the world over, in democratic as well as in 

“ This paragraph summarizes the argument of L. P. Jades in his discussion of the 
moral order in A Living Universe, pp. 87-Hl. 

“ Gen. 2:7 

^*£)uoliition in Science and Religion, pp. 87-88. 
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Other nations, have been able to pose as humanitarians and friends 
of the common people. 

Not less significant of the loss of faith in the basic principle of 
democracy or of failure ever to have grasped it fully is the consent 
of democratic America and Britain for more than a century to the 
economic exploitation of weaker peoples and even to the exploita- 
tion of the humble and unprotected millions among their own 
populations. Consequently, the problem of relieving indigence and 
rehabilitating exploited classes and peoples is not merely, as so many 
seem to think, a matter of organizing grand schemes of charity to 
be administered by government, but in the development of new 
standards of ethics which prevent exploitation, and the creation of 
social and economic arrangements that provide opportunity and 
guarantee the flow of a just share of the national income to all 
workers who help to produce it. 


4 

Looking to the future of democracy, a contemporary writer voices 
the demand that we "root out of American life every manifestation 
of retreat from reason; that we make common sense and the common 
honesty of the common man our common reliance, that we revive 
faith in the individual as the key to values, recognizing that man was 
made in the image of God.” 

This demand is thoroughly sound provided it is fully understood 
that the rule of reason in the case of the common man is not always 
so common, that like all men he is often "befuddled” by his emo- 
tions, with the result that he espouses and gives support to the very 
forces which seek to destroy his freedom and to exploit him. There 
is little room to doubt that the near success in our own time of the 
grand plans of tyrants to conquer the world and to establish an order 
based on the virtual servitude of the masses was made possible by the 
"befuddlement” of common men and, consequently, their consent to 
those plans. Democracy assumes the rule of reason, but its chief 
problem, today and always, is to maintain that rule against the 
deadly forces of prejudice and emotion which, like the blindly 
drifting desert sand, sweep over and, it may be, submerge a whole 
nation or even a civilization. 

Because of the long and bitter controveny between religion, as so 
generally taught, and reason, as so commonly understood, it may 


**H«ny M. Wriston, "Why Not Try Freedom?" Barpefs Magazine, Angust 1943. 
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seem farfetched to say that the most potent safeguard of the rule of 
reason as the controlling force of democratic society lies in the 
cultivation of religious life and experience. This is so because the 
roots of the democratic ideal and impulse are struck deeply into the 
soil of religious thinking. In the words of Santayana, “religion aims 
at the life of reason.” The truth of this statement is shown by the 
fact that religion is always present wherever new philosophies arise, 
and new conceptions of the moral life are brought to birth. The 
great idealistic philosophers, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, 
Fichte, and Rousseau, were essentially religious minds; and their 
philosophies, which have contributed so much to modem democratic 
thought and life, fundamentally were products of creative religion, 
the search of the soul for ultimate reality. 

Granting that such minds are exceptional and that the depths of 
reflective experience achieved by them is not possible for ordinary 
men, it, nevertheless, must be observed that the difference is merely 
one of degree and not of kind. All human experience shows that 
ordinary men as well as philosophers are capable of reasoned judg- 
ments in regard to ordinary things; ordinary human relations, re- 
sponsibilities, and activities; public affairs as well as private affairs; 
our duties as members of the state as well as our duties as members 
of the family. The presupposition of democracy is reasoned judg- 
ments on tlie part of the citizens, not merely a few leaders or a 
privileged group of citizens, but all citizens; otherwise democracy is 
merely a pretense. Creative religion makes for reasoned judgments. 
It brings idealistic elements into reasoning, and a sense of human 
values, which are necessary to vitalize democracy and to give it real- 
ity. And these elements derive from the religious consciousness, and 
from no other source. 


5 

Related to the rule of reason, as a concomitant quality of effective 
citizenship, is moral courage, likewise the product of creative re- 
ligion. It required moral courage of the highest order to project our 
democracy. The men who wrote the Declaration of Independence 
and those who signed it knew full well that if their courage failed 
the only alternative was the hangman’s noose or a firing squad. And 
moral courage is the only safeguard against the insidious evils which 
. cause democracies to “wither at the roots" and to perish. 

See Reason in Reli^on, pp. 9-lS. 
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There is no lack of evidence that creative religion produces moral 
courage. We have only to think of the part that religious men have 
played in protest against the tyranny and wrong which stultify all 
human relationships, their rebuke of princes, potentates, authorities, 
and infuriated mobs for evildoing, at the risk of life and all that 
they held dear, to realize that the sources of moral courage are not 
external or prudential. All the conscientious objectors from Amos 
and the Isaiahs to John Huss and John Wycliffe, and from George 
Fox to Leo Tolstoy were actuated by an inward compulsion.^® The 
reason may not always see clearly, because it may not always possess 
all the facts upon which to form its judgment, but the pressure upon 
us as men and as citizens to follow the truth as far as we sec it, and to 
espouse justice and right as far as we understand them, to be faithful 
and courageous in doing battle for our democratic fellowship must 
not be treated lightly. 

It is said that at the mosque of St. Sophia in Constantinople you 
look at one of the great wonders of architecture— at a dome that 
seems to hang on nothing. Could we, at the right point of view, 
survey this planet of ours, we would see a yet more wonderful thing, 
a solid globe with billions of tons of material resting evidently and 
entirely upon nothing. Thus it would seem that even the material 
universe is a realm of invisibles, in which all the mighty forces of 
creation do their work unseen. What, however, is still better worth 
noting is this play of the invisible in the world of democratic rela- 
tionships. We easily deceive ourselves at this point by assuming that 
the fabric of democracy is held together by the visibles of government 
in the shape of voting processes, legislatures, ofhcials, courts, magis- 
trates, prisons, police, and a soldiery. But these are not the sustaining 
force of democracy any more than was the tortoise of the old fable 
the sustaining force of the universe. These visibles of government, 
law and order, are merely the expression of an unseen imperative 
that resides in the minds of people and is a part of the enlightened 
religious consciousness. 

‘’Here I stand," said Luther as he confronted the great Diet, "I 
cannot do other,” Why could he not do other? He could say yes as 
isasily as he could say no. What compelled him to say no? The 
answer takes us to the deepest thing in our lives as men or as citizens. 

**The discuwion naturally suggests the question, ‘"Why do so many rdigious people 
act imtionally and ladt moral courage?” The answer is that we are "emerging per- 
sonatUles." Progress toward the higher levds presuppc»ed by religion and reason has 
not been achieved in equal measure by all. 
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It is the still, small voice which the philosopher Kant described as 
the “categorical imperative,” the sense o£ a moral law august and 
eternal, an everlasting “ought” that a truly religious consciousness 
recognizes and obeys, and in obeying finds the true freedom. This 
does not mean that everyone in the same degree is conscious o£ or 
obeys the universal imperative, any more than that everyone per- 
ceives in equal degree the laws and movements of the solar system. 
But this m^ral imperative is a basic principle of our humanity, and 
equally of citizenship and democracy. We can develop the sense of 
it and, like the founders of our republic, rise to the height of its 
demand. Democracy needs and must develop citizens of such quality; 
failing to do so democracy as we conceive it is unattainable. 

6 

Besides a rule of reason, conscience, and courage, democracy pre- 
supposes a rule of love in the sense of good will. There is nothing, 
perhaps, that offers such a challenge to the democratic ideal as the 
exclusiveness of the human spirit. The idea of regarding the entire 
human family as essentially one with ourselves and, therefore, en- 
titled to respect, to friendly concern and good will, is one that 
advances slowly. Only the greatest souls like Confucius, Gautama, 
and Jesus have been fully governed by this idea. For the most part it 
has been absent from the ordinary brain. Even the most cultured 
thinkers of antiquity simply could not conceive of a social or political 
group that had no aliens or outsiders. So with perfect complacency 
they based their ideal state on slaypry, and the principle “that it is 
not contrary to nature or to the laws of God to despoil those whom 
it is a virtue to despoil” went unchallenged. 

Succeeding centuries, undoubtedly, brought some improvement in 
this respect but the idea of the essential oneness of humanity has 
always figured more or less as a theoretical concept instead of a 
thoroughgoing rule of action. Thus the exclusiveness of the pagan 
world was recast in the theological doctrine of election, and was 
carried into theories and conceptions of government. Augustine’s 
City of God is a virtual denial of human solidarity, because it is 
based upon the notion that there are two kinds of people, the elect 
and the nonelect, the blessed and the cursed. At the Reformation 
and for centuries after. Catholics and Protestants hated each other. 
And the dismal story of Christian intolerance as manifested in the 
bloody ferocity of the Crusades, the rancorous hate that was poured 
upon Moslems, the bloody reprisals extorted by the Christian powers 
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of Europe upon the Jews, and the barbarities of the Inquisition 
show all too clearly how the separatism of the ancient world lived 
on, and found recrudescence, in Christian modes of thought and 
practices. 

So today, notwithstanding the manifest enlargements of the human 
spirit which have taken place and in spite of the fact tliat man has 
obviously risen to a new point of view and is conscious of a fresh 
inner sense, we have witnessed an arrogant assertion of race su- 
periority and a bitter contempt for others which have issued in 
virtual enslavement of whole populations and utter devastation of 
millons of innocent and helpless people, aberrations which seem, in 
our better moments, like the incubus of a horrible nightmare. Even 
“our America,” which has advanced farthest in applying the prin- 
ciple of kinship, obviously has not yet achieved the necessary clarity 
of understanding. The “holier than thou” attitude, the spirit of 
isolation, self-withdrawal and cool contempt so widely displayed in 
our social, economic, and political relations are virtual denials of 
the democratic ideal. Still worse are our class and race prejudices 
and our callous disregard of the just claims of our racial minorities 
and of our indigent and exploited classes. 

The challenge of the new day to democratic America is to rise to 
a mental attitude that is uncircumscribed, to a spirit without re- 
striction; and the simple law of love, or good will, which is the 
heart of the Gospels, points the way to that achievement. From a 
background that was characterized by scorn of others, the founder 
of Christianity emerged, exhaling a sympathy that cheered like a 
winter’s fire, that exuded joy like a sweet harp, that flashed beauty 
like sparkling gems, that carried sweet stimulus like returning sun- 
shine. There was no trace of contemporary prejudice or bitterness 
upon him; he had a view so broad, an insight so deep, a love so 
patient, so tolerant, so comprehending that he was able to see and 

to revere beneath all the aberrations of human nature the common 

» 

and imperishable soul of humanity. He called himself the Son of 
Man, a designation that implies a wholly unrestricted attitude. He 
felt himself to be in and of the entire human race. The nation, the 
femily, the mother who bore him, he acknowledged and loved, but 
not in a sense that made others alien or less the flesh of his flesh and 
the bone of his bone. He denied the right of love to be exclusive, 
and protested the protrusion of narrowness into love: “If ye love 
them which love you, what thank have ye?” Love rvas to him a 
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living warmth of soul that makes the whole world kin. He urged his 
disciples to look at life not merely in a personal way but in the col- 
lective aspect. When they enter the inner chamber to present them- 
selves before the great searcher of hearts they are to remember 
equally their fellows. “After this manner therefore pray ye: Our 
Father which art in heaven.” “ He denied even to grief the right to 
be selfish: “Suffer me first to go and bury my feither,” said a would-be 
disciple, and Jesus answered, “Let the dead bury their dead: but go 
thou and preach the kingdom of God.” “ That was merely his way 
of asserting for all the supremacy of social relationships and obliga- 
tions. 

“No man liveth to himself.” We are set down in the midst of others 
to whom by nature we are related. They have need of us, and we 
have need of them. In “togetherness” we must work out our common 
destiny. Democracy represents a way of handling certain large phases 
of that “togetherness” which takes account of the law of love, or 
good will, as the touchstone of our collective attitudes, judgments, 
and actions. Just as summer fulfills all ripeness and growth for seed, 
and root and tree, so it is that democratic association must be ful- 
filled by the unrestricted good will of the citizenry, or such associa- 
tion is not really democratic. 


7 

Kinship with the Eternal, the sanctity of the individual person, 
the rule of reason, conscience, courage, and love— these are findings 
of the religious consciousness, and they therefore figure as abso- 
lutes of personal character, of social relationships, and equally of 
the social and political order. Fundamentally democracy is democ- 
racy not merely because it is based on a certain form of government, 
and a voting process, but because it takes account of these abso- 
lutes and in its educational processes, the promulgation of its laws, 
and the building of its institutions it endeavors progressively to give 
them expression. 

These absolutes are the discoveries of the reflective soul in search 
of God, and ultimate reality. They are true everywhere on the earth, 
and wherever there are thinking beings. They are true in time and 
through eternity because they are verities of the universal moral 
order which reflects the character of the Infinite Creator, This is 
religion's larger reference. 

' "Matt, 6i9. 

« Luke 9:69, 60. 
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Two opposing deductions are drawn from the theory of biological 
evolution, and both have eminent supporters. One of these deduc- 
tions is that consciousness is tlie servant of the organism with which 
it is associated and comes into existence only when it can be of value 
to the organism. Thus mind is the product of the brain and its sole 
purpose is to subserve the temporary uses of the brain. Since it can 
be of no value to a dead organism, consciousness dies when the brain 
dies. Thus the endless transformations of the external order have no 
moral purpose; its sole end is fulfilled in its gyrations; it cares noth- 
ing about its appalling wastes of mind, heart, and conscience; in 
character it is inhuman, brutal, and contemptible. On that basis 
religion could not have begun, its aspirations and values are the 
merest fantasies. All the glories of the invisible arc resolved into 
meaningless hallucination. 

The alternative deduction is that consciousness is not a means but 
an end that mind is not the servant of the organism, but the or- 
ganism is the servant of the mind; that the creative process is not 
mechanical, but vital; that its purpose is the making of intelligent 
personalities progressively endowed with capacity to understand the 
creative intelligence of the universe and to share it. 

On this basis high capacities such as we find in men, high char- 
acter and service such as we find in good men, noble citizenship, 
wise and unselfish statesmanship, people caring for one another, 
appreciation of life because odiers are alive, and out of this reciproc- 
ity of interest and good will struggling to develop families, commu- 
nities, societies, and a world comradeship would seem to be, if in- 
telligence reigns and the universe is moral, lasting utilities, enduring 
values, abiding splendor. 

The great realities of the universe are not atoms and elements, 
and the combinations that form the stars and constellations, and the 
vast aggre^te of these that constitute the material order as it exists 
in the vision and the science of men. The great realities are emerging 
and unfolding personalities, the sense of moral kinship that binds us 
to our fellows and will not be denied, the recognition of an order 
of freedom, conscience, courage, and love under which -we live, to 
which we belong, and in accordance with which we must fashion our 
lives, our relationships, our institutions, our world. In God we live, 
and move, and have our being.*® This is the affirmation of the moral 
Order of the universe, as conceived by the religious consciousness. 


*»Actt wejs. 
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The principles of that order are not man-made, they are verities of 
an Infinite Intelligence. They constitute the tiue basis of social and 
political association. Their discovery is concurrent with the growing 
vision of men and represents the response of an Infinite Intelligence 
to our groping human intelligence. 
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